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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





HE FOLLOWING LIST OF WORKS RECENTLY ADDED 


to this Library will serve to indicate its character : 


Macaulay's England. Vols. III. and IV. | 
Hamilton’s North Africa. 

Sandwith’s Account of Kars. 

Lewes's Life of Goethe. 

Memoirs of Mrs. Fitzherbert. 
Madame Pfeiffer’s Second Voyage. 
Cockburn’s Memorials. 

Our Tent in the Crimea. 

Rachel Gray, by Julia Kavanagh. 

The Last of the Arctic Voyages. 
Oliphant’s Travels in the Far West. 
Guizot’s Richard Cromwell. 

Lowth’s Wanderer in Arabia. 

Doran’s Queens of the House of Hanover. 
Lilliesleaf—Westward Ho! 
Alexander's Life of Wardlaw. 

Street's Architecture in Italy. 
Wilson's Noctes Ambrosiane. 

The Rivulet, by T. T. Lynch. 

Hel ~'s Spanish Conquest in America. 
Ga  ga’s History of Piedmont. 

Bi .ury’s Northern Europe. 
Thackeray's Miscellanies. 

Labarte’s Handbook of Art. 

Margaret and her Bridesmaids. 





Memoirs of Sydney Smith. 
Wagner's Persia, Georgia, &c. 
Burton’s El Medinah and Meccah. 
Hamley’s Story of the Campaign. 


| Doran's Knights and their Days. 


Porter's Residence in Damascus. 

The Newcomes, by W. M. Thackeray. 
Liddell’s History of Rome. 

Prescott’s Philip the Second. 

Men and Women, by R. Browning. 
Spencer’s Principles of Psychology. 

A Londoner's Walk to the Land’s End. 
Doctor Antonio.—Our Own Story. 

The House of Elmore.—After Dark. 
Lectures to Ladies. 


| Vaughan’s Hours with the Mystics. 
| Stanley's Memorials of Canterbury. 
| Hertha, by Frederica Bremer. 


The Englishwoman in America. 
Lord Carlisle's Eastern Diary. 
Huc’s Chinese Empire. 

Memoirs of Lady Blessington. 
Milman’s Latin Christianity. 
Crown Ward. 

Clara; with a Preface by Alison. 


Fresh Copies are added whenever a delay occurs; and an ample supply is provided 
of all the principal New Works as they appear. 


Single Subscription One Guinea per Annum. 


Literary Institutions and Book Societies supplied on Liberal Terms. 
*,* Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 


510 anp 511 New Oxrorp Srreet, Lonpon, AND 76 Cross 
Street, MANCHESTER. 
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NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN W. PARKER & SON, WEST STRAND. 





HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE FALL 


OF WOLSEY TO THE DEATH OF ELIZABETH. By J. Antuony 
Frovupe, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford. Vols. I. & II. 8vo. 
17. 6s. 


ON THE METHODS OF OBSERVATION 


AND REASONING IN POLITICS. By the Right Hon. Sir G. Corne- 
waLL Lewis, Bart. M.P. Two vols. 8vo. 28s. 


PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


By Joun Srvart Mitt. Third Edition. Two volumes, 8vo. 30s. 


BACON’S ESSAYS; with Annotations. 


By R. Wuartety, D.D. Archbishop of Dublin. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE DAISY CHAIN; or, Aspirations. 


A Family Chronicle. By the Author of “ The Heir of Redclyffe.” 10s. 6d. 


DE CRESSY. A Tate. 


By the Author of “ Dorothy.” 4s. 6d. 


DOROTHY. Second Edition. 4s. 6d. 
COMPENSATION. A Story of Real Life Thirty 


Years Ago. Two volumes, foolscap 8vo. 9s. 


OXFORD ESSAYS. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CONTENTS : 


Comparative Mythology. By Max Mutter, M.A., Taylorean Professor. 

The Growth of Laws and Usages of War. By Montagu Brernarp, B.C.L. 

The Raphael Drawings in the University Galleries. By the Rev. Grorce 
Butter, M.A. 

The Land System of Ireland. By W1t11aAm O’Connor Morris, B.A. 

National Education. By the Rev. FrRepErick TEMPLE, M.A. 

Carlovingian Romance. By Ricuarp Joun Kina, M.A. 

Review of Mr. Congreve’s “ Roman Empire of the West.” By Gotpwin 
Situ, M.A. 


CAMBRIDGE ESSAYS. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CONTENTS : 
The Life and Genius of Moliére. By C. K. Watson, M.A. 
The English Language in America. By C. A. Bristep, B.A. 
Notes on Modern Geography. By Francis Gauton, M.A., F.G.S. 
Limitations to Severity in War. By Cuartes Buxton, M.A. 
On the Transmutation of Matter. By G. D. Liveine, M.A. 
The Relations of Novels to Life. By Frtzsames STEPHEN, B.A. 
Prospects of the British Navy. By R. EB. Huauss, M A. 
Tennyson’s Poems. By GrorcE Brinter, M.A. 
General Education and Classical Studies. By W.G. Ciark, M.A. 
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Messrs. John W. Parker and Son's Publications (continued). 


THE: ENIGMA: A Leaf from the Archives of 


Wolchorley House. By an Old Chronicler. Post 8vo. 


CHAUCER’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Edited, with Biography, Introductions, Notes, and Glossary, by Rosert Bett. 
Eight Volumes. 20s. 


BEN JONSON’S POEMS. 


Edited, with Biography and Notes, by Ropert Bett. 2s, 64. 


LIFE’S A DREAM: The Great Theatre of the 


World.. From the Spanish of Calderon. With an Essay on his Life and Genius, 
by Ricuarp Cuenevix Trencu. 4s. 6d. 


PRINCIPLES AND MAXIMS OF JURISPRU- 


DENCE. By J. G, Purtimore, M.P., Q.C., Reader to the Four Inns of 
Court. 8vo. 12s. 


HOURS WITH THE MYSTICS. A Contribu- 


tion to the History of Religious Opinion. By R. A. Vauauay, B.A. 2 vols. 14s. 


POEMS AND TRANSLATIONS. 


By Mrs. MacueE-t, late Mrs. Torre Hotme. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 


THE ESPOUSALS. Being the Second Part of 


“The Angel in the House.” 6s. 


ENGLISH, PAST AND PRESENT. 


By R. Cuenevrx Trencn, B.D., Professor of Divinity in King’s College, Lon- 
don. Third Edition. 4s. 


STUDENT’S MANUAL OF MODERN HIS- 


TORY. By W. Cooke Taytor, LL.D. Sixth and Cheaper Edition. With 
a new Supplementary Chapter by Cartes Bapuam, D.D., Head Master of the 
Birmingham and Edgbaston Preparatory School. 672 pages. 6s. 


STUDENT’S MANUAL OF ANCIENT HIS- 


TORY. By W. Cooke Taytor, LL.D. Sixthand Cheaper Edition. pp. 560. 6s. 


ON THE INFLUENCE OF THE CLIMATES 


of PAU, and of MONTPELIER, HYERES, NICE, ROME, PISA, 
FLORENCE, NAPLES, &c., on Health and Disease; with a Description of 





the Watering-places of the Pyrenees, and of the Virtues of their respective Mine- 
ral Sources. By A. Taytor, M.D., F.R.S,E. Second Edition, Enlarged. 


ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY. 


By W. A. Miter, M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry, King’s Coll., London. 
Part I. Chemical Physics. With Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 
Part II. Inorganic Chemistry. With Illustrations. 16s. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF HYDROSTATICS. An 


Elementary Treatise on the Laws of Fluidsand their Practical Applications. By 
Tuomas Wesster, M.A., F.R.S., Trinity College, Cambridge. Fourth Edition, 
with Additions. 7s. 6d. 


LONDON: JOHN W. PARKER AND SON, WEST STRAND. 
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KIRBY AND SPENCE’S ENTOMOLOGY. SEVENTH AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


Just published, in One closely-printed Volume of 600 pages, crown 8vo, 
price 5s. cloth, 


INTRODUCTION TO ENTOMOLOGY ; 


oR, 
ELEMENTS OF THE NATURAL HISTORY OF INSECTS. 


Comprising an Account of Noxious and Useful Insects; of their Metamorphoses, 
Food, Stratagems, Societies, Motions, Hybernation, Instinct, &c. 


By WILLIAM KIRBY, M.A., F.R.S., F.L.S., Rector of Barham; and 
WILLIAM SPENCE, Esq. F.R.S., F.LS. 


Seventh Edition, with an Appendix relative to the Origin and Progress of the Work. 


*,* This work is now published at one-sixth of the price of the sixth edition, 
so as to bring it within reach of all desirous of becoming acquainted with the 
Natural History of Insects ; and thus carrying out more effectually the object of the 
authors,—that of introducing others to a branch of science which they had found so 
delightful. Though compressed by a smaller type into one volume, it contains 
every line of the sixth edition, which included much new matter not in the five pre- 
ceding editions ; and, to render the work more complete, the account of its origin 
and progress, furnished by Mr. Spence to the Life of Mr. Kirby by Mr. Freeman, 


is, with his permission, given as an Appendix. 





LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, & LONGMANS. 





NEW WORK BY MR. GEORGE SMITH, F.AS. 
Just published, in crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 


Harmony of the Divine Dispensations: 


A Series of Discourses on Select Portions of Holy Scripture, designed to show the 
Spirituality, Efficacy, and Harmony of the Divine Revelations made to Mankind 


from the Beginning. 
By GEORGE SMITH, F.AS., &c. 


By the same Author, now complete in 5 vols. crown 8vo, 11. 14s., 


SACRED ANNALS; or, Researches into the History and Reli- 
gion of Mankind, from the Creation to the Time of Christ: forming a complete 
Connexion of Sacred and Profane History, and showing the Fulfilment of Sacred 


Prophecy. 
LONDON: LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, & LONGMANS. 





MR. HUNT’S NEW WORK ON STAMMERING IS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Price 3s. 6d., by post, 3s. 10d., 


A Treatise on the Cure of Stammering, 


With a Notice of the Life of the late Thomas Hunt; and an Account of the 
different Systems for the Cure of Impediments in Speech. 


By JAMES HUNT, M.RS.L., &c. 





LONDON: LONGMAN AND CO.; 


And by Post from the Author, at his Institution for the Cure of Stammering, 8 
New Burlington Street, Regent Street, London. 
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MESSRS. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
PUBLICATIONS. 





Le 
BOTHWELL: A Poem. By W. E. Aytoun, D.C.L., Author 


of * Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers,” &c. [Zn the Press. 
9 


ESSAYS, CRITICAL, AND IMAGINATIVE. By Pro- 


fessor WiLson. In continuation of the collected edition of his Works. Edited 


by Professor FERRIER. [In the Press. 

3. 
MISS STRICKLAND’S LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF 
SCOTLAND. The Sixt Votume. [In the Press. 


4. 
THE SKETCHER. By the Rev. John Eagles, A.M., Oxon. 


Originally published in Blackwood’s Magazine. 


5. 
GREECE UNDER OTTOMAN AND VENETIAN DOMI- 


NATION, a.p. 1453-1821. By Georce Fintay, LL.D., Athens. 10s. 6d. 


6. 
INSTITUTES OF METAPHYSICS: The Theory of Know- 
ing and Being. By J. F. Ferrier, A.B., Oxon, Professor of’ Moral Philo- 
sophy and Political Economy at St. Andrew’s. Second Edition, price 10s. 6d. 


NOCTES AMBROSIANAE. By Professor Wilson. Edited 


by Professor Ferrier. 4 vols,, price 24s, 


8. 
Mr. LAURENCE OLIPHANT’S PERSONAL NARRA- 
le gg the CAMPAIGN under OMER PASHA. With Illustrations. 
10s. 6d. 


9. 
THE STORY OF THE CAMPAIGN OF SEBASTOPOL, 


written in the Camp. By Lieut.-Col. Hamtey. With Coloured Illustrations. 
21s. 


10. 
SIR ARCHIBALD ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE, 
from the French Revolution to the Battle of Waterloo. Library Edition, 14 
vols. 8vo., 107. 10s. Also in 20 vols., crown 8yvo, price 67. 


11. 
CONTINUATION OF ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE 


to the Accession of Louis Napoleon. Vols. I. to V., price 15s. each. 


12. 
LIFE OF JOHN DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH, with some 
account of his Contemporaries. By Sir A. Avison, Bart., D.C.L. A new Edi- 
tion. With Maps and Portraits, 2 vols., 8vo, 30s. 


13. 

A GEOLOGICAL MAP OF EUROPE. By Sir R. I. Mur- 
cutson, D.C.L., F.R.S., &c., and Professor Nicnot. Constructed by A. KeItx 
Jounston, Author of the “ Physical Atlas.” On 4 sheets, beautifully printed 
in colours, price 63s.; or in a cloth case, 70s. 


14. 
THE PHYSICAL ATLAS. By A. Keith Johnston. A new 


and enlarged edition. Imperial folio, price 12/. 12s., half-bound in morocco. 








45 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH ; 37 PATERNOSTER 
ROW, LONDON. 
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United States’ Government Exploring Expeditions. 
Messrs. TRUBNER and Co. are enabled, under special contracts, to publish in 
Europe the following highly-important Works : 


Narrative of the Hxpedition of an Amert- 


can Squadron to the China Seas and Japan, performed in the years 1852, 1853, 
and 1854, by order of the Government of the United States, under the com- 
mand of Commodore M. C. Perry, U.S.N. Compiled from the Original Notes 
and Journals of Commodore Perry, at his request and under his supervision, 
by Francis L. Hawks, D.D. In One Volume, royal 8vo, 700 pp., with 12 
Steel Engravings, 160 Woodcuts, 12 Maps of Sailing Directions, Soundings of 
Harbours, &c., elegantly bound in cloth, price 1/. 11s. 6d. [In a few days. 


Graphic Scenes in the Japan Expedition, 


By Wm. Herne, Artist of the Expedition, Printed in Colours and Tints by 
Sarony and Co. Comprising 10 Plates and an Illustrated Title-page, with de- 
scriptive Letterpress. Plain Edition, printed in colours, 2/. 2s.; Fine Edition, 
printed on Bristol boards, 4/. 4s. [ Will be ready in July. 


The Gold Medal awarded to Dr. Kane by the Royal Geographical Society. 


Dr, Kane's Arctie Explorations in Search 


of Sir John Franklin, during the years 1853, 1854, 1855: being a Personal 
Narrative, and containing an account of his important Discoveries, the perilous 
Adventures of his Party, and the thrilling Incidents connected therewith. 
Fully and elaborately illustrated by 280 Woodcuts and 20 Steel Engravings, 
including Portraits of Dr. Kane and Mr. Grinnell, by the first artists. Two 
Volumes, octavo, handsomely bound in cloth. [Ready in September. 


Narrative of the United States Explor- 


ing Expedition (around the World). By Cuartes Witkes, U.'SN. In 
Five Vols., imperial octavo. This great and truly national American work 
will be issued in a style of superior beauty, containing 64 large and finished 
Line Engravings, embracing scenery, portraits, manners, customs, &c., &c. ; 47 
exquisite Steel Vignettes, about 250 finely-executed Woodcut Illustrations, 14 
large and small Maps and Charts, and nearly 2600 pages of Letterpress. 

No pains or expense have been spared to render these volumes worthy of the 
theme they illustrate, and to make them equal, if not superior, to any thing of 
the kind ever produced in any country. The whole work may be regarded as 
a truly national one. Nothing has been used in its preparation that is not 
strictly American, and the design of the author and publishers has been to 
produce a book worthy of the country. To be completed in five very hand- 
some volumes, imperial 8yo, printed on fine paper, and bound in various styles. 
Price 57. 5s. [Ready in August. 











e ° . 
The United States Astronomical Eapedi- 
tion to the Southern Hemisphere, during the years 1849, 1850, 1851, and 1852. 
First Division.—Chile, its Geography, Climate, Earthquakes, Government, 
Social Condition, Mineral and Agricultural Resources, Commerce, &c. &c. 
By Lieut. J. M. Gittiss. In Two Volumes, 4to, 882 pp., with 9 Maps and 
Plans; 42 Illustrations of scenery, natural history, &c., partly coloured, and 
11 Woodcuts, price 4/., bound in cloth. [Now ready. 
The Work includes Supplementary Papers on the Andes and Pampas, 
Minerals, Indian Remains, Mammals, Birds, Reptiles, Fishes, Crustacea, Shells, 
Dried Plants, Living Plants and Seeds, Fossil Mammals and Fossil Shells. 








TRUBNER anpD Co., AMERICAN, ENGLISH, AND CONTINENTAL BOOKSELLERS, 
12 PaTERNOSTER Row, LONDON. 
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NEW WORKS OF TRAVEL, 








THE SUB-ALPINE KINGDOM: 


EXPERIENCES AND STUDIES IN SAVOY, PIEDMONT, AND GENOA. 
By BAYLE ST. JOHN, Author of “ Purple Tints of Paris,” 
Two vols. post 8vo. [This day. 


A VACATION IN BRITTANY. 
By C. R. WELD, Author of “ Vacation Tour in the United States and Canada.” 
With Illustrations. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. [This day. 


ON FOOT THROUGH TYROL, IN THE SUMMER 


OF 1855. 
By WALTER WHITE, Author of *‘ Londoner’s Walk to the Land’s End.” 


Farming the new Volume of “ Chapman and Hall’s Original Works.” 
Post 8vo. 9s. [This day. 


THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE: 


ITS PEOPLE, INSTITUTIONS, AND RESOURCES. 
By BARON VON HAXTHAUSEN, Author of “ Transcaucasia,” &c. 
Translated and issued under the immediate sanction of the Author. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. 28s, 


“* Haxthausen’s book is the book on Russia, and is sure to be widely read.’’— 
Globe. 

** We have long desired a book which should fairly exhibit the social state of 
the Russian people, and show us their internal organisation. These volumes by 
Baron Haxthausen exactly fulfil that desire. We have no hesitation in saying that 
they give more valuable information on the character of the people, and on their 
social relations in rural districts, than any work that has yet been presented to the 
British public.”—The Press. 


TRAVELS IN THE SANDWICH AND SOCIETY 
ISLANDS. 


By S. S. HILL, Author of “ Travels in Siberia,” &c. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


“ Interesting and well worth reading.”—Leader. 

“ This volume is complete in itself, as a simple and truthful record of the pre- 
sent position of the chief islands in the Southern Seas, rendered doubly valuable by 
an historical introduction, which enables the reader to see at a glance what has been 
the career of this isolated portion of the human race since it was first brought into 
direct connection with the great human family.’*—Bell’s Messenger. 


THE BORDER LANDS OF SPAIN ; 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF A VISIT TO THE REPUBLIC OF 
ANDORRE. 
1 vol. post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


“A perfectly new theme, and is full of very pleasant reading.”—Ezaminer. 
‘“* This is an interesting narrative of a tour into a district very seldom trodden 
by the traveller, although lying at our doors,”—A f¢las, 








LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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NEW POEMS. 
WILD FLOWERS AND FRUITS. Poems. By William 


Daeg, of Newlyn. Foolscap 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 4s. 


LAYS FROM THE MINES, THE MOOR, AND THE 


MOUNTAIN. By Joun Harris, a Cornish Miner. Second Edition, with 
additional Poems. 12mo, cloth extra, price 4s. 


FOREST AND FIRESIDE HOURS. Poems. By Westby 


Gisson. Third Edition. 16mo, cloth extra, price 2s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF THE COLONY OF NATAL, SOUTH 
AFRICA, To which is added an Appendix, containing a brief History of the 
Orange River Sovereignty, and of the various Races inhabiting it, the great 
Lake N’Gami, Commandoes of the Dutch Boers, &c. &c. By the Rev. W. C. 
Hoven, upwards of Fifteen Years a Resident in the Colony. With Three 
Maps, and Nineteen Illustrations on Wood and Stone. 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
“ Mr. Holden’s history, for authenticity and completeness, is unquestionably a 

valuable publication. For colonists and for emigrants who have chosen Natal as 
the place of their adoption, he has compiled a thoroughly reliable manual, contain- 
ing all necessary information, characteristically illustrated, and enlivened by some 
very interesting passages of history and adventure. It is the best book that we have 
seen on Natal.’’—Zclectic Review. 











DR. NEWTON’S SERMONS.—AUTHORISED EDITION. 
SERMONS ON SPECIAL AND ORDINARY OCCASIONS. 
By the late Rev. Rosert Newton, D.D. Edited by the Rev. James H. Riae, 
and published with the sanction and under the supervision of the Family. In 
1 vol. post 8vo, cloth extra, price 5s. 


DANIEL VERIFIED IN HISTORY AND CHRONOLOGY. 
Showing the complete fulfilment of all his Prophecies relating to Civil Affairs 
before the close of the Fifth Century. By A. M. Ospon, D.D. With an In- 
troduction by D. D. WuEpon, D.D. 12mo, cloth extra. 


AN EXPOSITION OF UNIVERSALISM; or, an Investi- 
gation of that system of Doctrine which promises final Holiness and Happiness 
in Heaven to all Mankind irrespective of Moral Character or Conduct in this 
Life. By the Rev. Joun Power. 12mo, cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. 


NATURAL GOODNESS; or, Honour to whom Honour is 


due. Suggestions toward an appreciative view of Moral Men, the Philosophy 
of the Present System of Morality, and the relation of Natural Virtue to Re- 
ligion. By Rev. T. F. Ranpotpn Mercetr, M.A. 12mo, cloth extra, price 4s. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR INCREASING THE EFFICIENCY 
OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, in a Letter to Lord Palmerston. By 
the Rev. J. W. Lester, Incumbent of Ashton Hayes, near Chester. 8vo, price 6d. 
‘“* Mr. Lester speaks out fearlessly and boldly in these pages. They should be 

widely read by lovers of truth and friends of religion, whether in the Church or out 


of it.’—Dover Chronicle. 
“ The writer is evidently a man of liberal feelings and Christian sympathies, who 
would embrace within the fold of the Church all who profess the faith of our com- 


mon Christianity.”"—Devonport Telegraph. 


THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. XIL., price 


6s., ready this day. 








LONDON: ALEXANDER HEYLIN, 28 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Just published, Vol. II., feap. 8vo, price 5s. 
Te ANNALS OF ENGLAN D; an Epitome of English His- 
tory, from Contemporary Writers, the Rolls of Parliament, and other Public 
Records. Also Vol. I., price 5s. Vol. III. in the Press. 
Just ready, feap. 8vo, price 5s. 
[THE HISTORY AND CONQUESTS OF THE SARACENS. 
Six Lectures delivered before the Edinburgh Philosophical Institution. By 
Epwarp A. Freeman, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 
Just oublicied, in 8vo, price 18s. cloth, 
NCIENT ARMOUR AND WEAPONS IN EUROPE; from 
the Iron Period of the Northern Nations to the End of the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury. With Illustrations from Contemporary Monuments. By Jonn Hewirr. 
Third Edition, with an Index of Authors, Just ready, 8vo, cloth, price 12s. 
LATIN GRAMMAR FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. By I. 
N. Mapvia, Professor of Latin Literature, Copenhagen. Translated from 
the original German, with the sanction and cooperation of the Author, by the Rev. 
GrorGE Woops, M.A., of University College, Oxford, Rector of Sully, Glamor-: 
ganshire. 








Now ready, price 10s. 6d. 
HE PRINCIPLES OF DIVINE SERVICE: an Inquiry con- 
cerning the True Manner of Understanding and Using the Order tor Morning 
and Evening Prayer, and for the Administration of the Holy Communion in the 
English Church. By the Rey. Puitip Freeman, M.A,, formerly Fellow and Tutor 
of St. Peter’s College, Cambridge, late Principal of the Theological College, Chi- 
chester. 
Sixth Edition, 8vo, cloth, price 9s. 
re ON PROPHECY, in which are considered its 
Structure, Use, and Inspiration; being the substance of Twelve Sermons 
preached in the Chapel of Lincoln’s Inn, in the lecture founded by the Right Rev. 
William Warburton, Bishop of Gloucester. By Joun Davison, B.D., late Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford. 
In feap., price 5s. cloth, 
ORNING THOUGHTS, suggested by the Second Lessons for 
Morning Service, throughout the Year. Vol. II. completing the work. 
F THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. The Four Books of. By 
Tuomas A. Kempis. A new Edition, revised, handsomely printed in feap. 8vo, 
with vignettes and red lines. Cloth, 5s.; in antique calf binding, with vermilion 
edges, 10s. 6d. 
Now ready, handsomely bound in an illuminated cloth cover, price 4s., oblong 8vo, 


‘i GOLDEN A. B. C. Edited, from the German, by J. F. 


HOPER. 

In coloured wrapper, square 16mo, 1s. 6d. 
MANUAL OF GOTHIC STONE CARVING. Forming No. 
I. of a Series of Manuals of Gothic Ornament; with nearly Sixty Ilustra- 


tions, 
In ornamental wrapper, square 16mo, Is. 6d. 


MANUAL OF GOTHIC MOULDINGS. Forming No. I. 
of a Series of Manuals of Gothic Ornament ; with numerous Illustrations. 
Just published, in fcap., price Is, by post, ls. ld. 
EALTH, WORK, AND PLAY. Suggestions by Henry W. 
AcLAND, M.D., E.R. 8. Also a Cheaper Edition, price 6d., by post, 7d. 








J. H. anp JAMES PARKER, OXFORD; anv 377 STRAND, 
LONDON. 
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SIDNEY HALL'S 
MAPS OF ENGLISH COUNTIES, 


WITH ALL THE RAILWAYS AND COUNTRY SEATS. 


Price Threepence each, Coloured. 


BEDFORDSHIRE. 
BERKSHIRE. 
BUCKINGHAMSHIRE, 
CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 
CHESHIRE. 
CORNWALL. 
CUMBERLAND. 
DERBYSHIRE. 
DEVONSHIRE. 
DORSETSHIRE. 
DURHAM. 

ESSEX. 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 
HAMPSHIRE, 


| 





LIST OF MAPS. 


HEREFORDSHIRE. 
HERTFORDSHIRE, 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE. 
ISLE OF WIGHT. 
ISLE OF MAN, JERSEY, 
AND GUERNSEY. 
KENT. 
LANCASHIRE. 
LEICESTERSHiRE. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 
MIDDLESEX. 
MONMOUTHSHIRE. 
NORFOLK. 
NORTHAMPTONSHIRE. 





NORTHUMBERLAND. 
NOTTINGHAMSHIRE. 
OXFORDSHIRE, 
RUTLANDSHIRE. 
SHROPSHIRE. 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 
STAFFORDSHIRE. 
SUFFOLK. 

SURREY. 

SUSSEX. 
WARWICKSHIRE. 
WESTMORELAND. 
WILTSHIRE. 
WORCESTERSHIRE. 


Price Sixpence each, double the size of the above, 


YORKSHIRE, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, AND WALES. 





Sidney Hall's Travelling Atlas, 


Containing the preceding Maps, bound in a portable 8vo volume, in roan tuck, 
10s. 6d. 


Sharpe’s Travelling Map of England and Wales, 


With Railways and Electric Telegraph laid down to the present time. Coloured 
and mounted on cloth, in cloth case, 2s, 6d. 


Sharpe's Travelling Map of Scotland, 


With Railways and Electric Telegraph Iaid down to the present time. 


Coloured 


and mounted on cloth, in cloth case, 1s. 6d. 


Sharpe's Travelling Map of Ireland, 


With Railways and Electric Telegraph laid down to the present time. 


Coloured 


and mounted on cloth, in cloth case, 1s. 6d. 








LONDON : CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY JACKSON AND WALFORD, 
18 ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD, LONDON. 








In post 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth limp, 

THE APOCALYPSE OF SAINT JOHN: a New Translation, Me- 
trically arranged, with Scripture Illustrations. By the Rev. Joun H. Gopwin, 
Professor of New College, London. 

“This is quite an oasis in the dreary desert of works on the book of Revelations. 
The style and arrangement retain the oriental character of the book, imparting to 
it more of life, force, and purpose. Greater clearness is also given to the prophetic 
visions of St. John, as a literary composition.’ —Spectator. 


In crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 

PSYCHOLOGY AND THEOLOGY; or, Psychology applied to the 
Investigation of Questions relating to Religion, Natural Theology, and Revela- 
tion. By Ricuarp Auuiorr, LL.D., Professor of Theology and Mental Philo- 
sophy, Western College, Plymouth. 


In 1 large volume, 8vo, price 18s."cloth, 

FIRST LINES OF CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY. By John Pye Smith, 
D.D., LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S. Edited from the Author’s Mss., with additional 
Notes and References, and Copious Indexes, by Witt1aM Farrer, LL.B., Secre- 
tary and Librarian of New College, London. 

“ These ‘ First Lines’ on Christian Theology will be highly valued by the stu- 
dent. Outlines to be filled up, and suggestive thoughts to be expanded, occur at 
every step ; and the references to books are so ample as to put the student in the 
way to become familiar with every phase of discussion on nearly every topic. Great 
praise is due to Mr. Farrer for the care and patience with which his responsibilities 
as editor have been discharged.”—British Quarterly Review. 


In 8vo, with Portrait, 12s. 6d. cloth, 
MEMOIRS of the LIFE and WRITINGS of JOHN PYE SMITH, 

DD., LL.D., &c. By Joun Mepway. 

“. ... A volume which, for the excellence of its arrangement, the fulness of 
its information, the value of the reflections it contains, and the pure stream of light 
in which it exhibits the profound and attractive qualities of its greatly honoured 
subject, is worthy of a commanding place in the Christian literature of England.”— 
Eclectic Review. 

In post 8vo, price 7s. cloth, ' 
CHRISTIANITY, THEORETICAL and PRACTICAL. By William 
Kirkus, LL.B. 
In 18mo, price 3s. 6d. roan lettered, 
HISTORICAL CHAPTERS relating to MANY LANDS. Adapted 
for Children. Translated from the French of Lamé Fleury. By A Lapy. 


In feap. 8vo0, price 2s. 6d., a cheap and revised edition for general circulation, of 


JOHN HOWARD. A Memoir. By Hepworth Dixon. 


In feap. 8vo, with Vignette Title, &c., price 5s, cloth, 
SCENES IN OTHER LANDS, WITH THEIR ASSOCIATIONS, 
By Joun Sroveuton, Author of * Philip Doddridge,’’ “ Spiritual Heroes,’’ &c. 


In 18mo, Illustrated with Twelve Wood Engravings, price 3s. cloth, 
ON TREES, their Uses and Biography. By John Sheppard. 


By the same Author, in 18mo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, : 
ON DREAMS, in their Mental and Moral Aspects, as affording 
auxiliary Arguments for the Existence of Spirit, for a ‘“‘ Separate State,” and 
for a Particular Providence. In Two Essays. 
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NOTICE OF DIVIDEND. 


BANK OF DEPOSIT, 


No. 3 PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. 
Established A.D, 1844. 





THE WARRANTS for the HALF-YEARLY INTER- 


EST, at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, on Deposit Accounts, to 30th 
June, will be ready for delivery on and after July the 10th, 1856, and payable daily. 
PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 


Parties desirous of investing Money are requested to examine the plan of the 
Bank of Deposit. Prospectuses and Forms for Opening Accounts sent free on 
application. 


CHAPMAN AND HALL'’S 
ATLASES AND MAPS, 


STUDENTS AND TRAVELLERS, 
WITH ALL THE RAILWAYS ACCURATELY LAID DOWN. 





Sharpe’s Corresponding Atlas 


54 Maps, large folio, half-morocco, plain, 36s. ; coloured, 42s. 


Sharpe’s Student’s Atlas 


26 coloured Maps, selected from the above, folio, half-bound, 21s. 


Lowry’s Table Atlas 


100 coloured Maps, large 4to, half-bownd, 12s. 


Sidney Hall’s Travelling Atlas 


50 coloured Maps. In a portable 8vo volume, roan tuck, 10s. 6d. 


Sidney Hall’s County Maps 


Folded in a neat printed wrapper, coloured, 3d. each. 














LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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THE HEROES OF KARS. 


me 


Preparing for publication, in post 8vo, with Portrait of GeNerat WILLIAMS, 
price 10s. 6d. 


OUR CAPTIVITY IN RUSSIA, 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF THE SIEGE OF KARS. 


By COLONEL LAKE, C.B. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publisher in Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
No. XLVII., price 6s., will be published July 1. 
ConrTeNTs: 

. Peel, and the Peel Party in 1856. 

Gosse’s Seaside Holiday. 

Dr. Alexander’s Life of Dr. Wardlaw. 

The German Courts. 

. State Policy in America. 

. Hours with the Mystics. 

. John Aubrey, Antiquary and Gossip. 

. New Editions of the Greek Testament. 

. The Pacification of Paris. 

10. Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 


LONDON: JACKSON & WALFORD, 18 ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD; 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, & CO., STATIONERS’ HALL COURT. 








] 
2. 
3. 
4, 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 





Shortly will be published, in 8vo, 500 pp., price 5s. (returned to purchasers), 
A Catalogue of an extensive Collection of Theological 


Works in Foreign Languages, 
BOTH ANCIENT AND MODERN, 


Embracing the various editions of the Holy Scriptures, Polyglot, Hebrew, Greek, 
Latin, Syriac, Arabic, and Versions in the Vernacular Languages of Modern 
Europe and the East; Liturgical Works, arranged chronologically according to 
their respective churches; Councils, Canons, and Decrees; Catechisms, Articles, 
and Confessions of Faith; Fathers of the Church, Schoolmen, Reformers, and 
Ecclesiastical Historians; Biblical Critics and Commentators, Pulpit Orators, 
Poets, and Divines; Canon and Ecclesiastical Law and Church Discipline ; 
Hebrew and Syriac Literature, including the Rabbinical Commentaries of the 
Jewish Fathers, &c. &c, 


Illustrated with Notes and Observations, Biographical, Critical, and Literary. 
ON SALE BY 
DAVID NUTT, Booxsetter, 270 STRAND, LONDON. 
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On lst January was published, price Five Shillings, 
No. III. or 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


CONTENTS. 


1. EDWARD GIBBON. 

2. THE SPANISH CONQUEST IN AMERICA. 

3. THE LIFE AND WRITINGS OF DR. THOMAS YOUNG. 
4, ATHEISM. 

5. THE STATE OF FRANCE. 

6. PHCNICIA. 

7. W. M. THACKERAY, ARTIST AND MORALIST. 

8. FOREIGN POLICY AND THE NEXT CAMPAIGN. 


No. IV. 


Was published on April \st, price Five Shillings. 
CONTENTS. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF GOETHE. 

EARLY ENGLISH EXPLORERS. 

UNIVERSITY REFORM—CAMBRIDGE. 

. MR. MACAULAY. 

5. CONVERSATION AND POETRY OF ROGERS. 
6. THE ENGLISH STAGE, 

7. THE POLITICAL TENDENCIES OF AMERICA. 
8. THE AUSTRIAN PEACE. 

9. MEDIATORIAL RELIGION. 


PY tor 


Opinions of the Press on No. IV. 


“We are disposed to think the present number the best of the ‘ National Re- 
view’ which has appeared yet, though none hitherto have been wanting in power or 
interest... . . Certain it is that the articles without exception display reflective 
powers not too common among writers of reviews. Let it be added, that they are 
not dull because they happen to be thoughtful. Whether judged rightly or wrongly, 
whoever or whatever is judged in the * National’ appears to be judged with care and 
deliberation; and upon every topic something not commonplace is found and said. 
We do not care to specify an article when all are noticeably good, but choose rather 
to commend the * National Review’ as a whole to the respect of all our readers.’’— 
Examiner, April 12th. 


“Literary criticism occupies a greater proportion of the fourth number of the 
‘National Review ;’ which displays the same skill, thoughtfulness, and conscien- 
tious painstaking in the treatment of the various subjects that have hitherto charac- 
terised its articles. It promises to prove itself fully equal in ability and sound- 
ness to its elder rivals, while it surpasses them in independence of tone, in originality 
of view, and in ease and lightness of style. It is quite, to our mind, the most 
readable of the quarterlies, The opening article, on the ‘ Characteristics of Goethe,’ 
is extremely interesting.”—Zconomist, April 5th. 
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“¢The National Review’ contains an article upon Mr. Macaulay which is, in 
our opinion, the best which has yet been written upon that author. It is not a 
critique of the history, but of the historian ; and his idiosyncracy is laid bare in a 
masterly style. We have read this article with the greatest pleasure, and we hope 
it may be widely circulated. The article upon ‘ The English Stage’ is very sensible 
and most true.”—Press, April 18th. 


“* The National Review,’ the ‘ British Quarterly,’ and the ‘ London Quarterly,’ 
have each an article on Macaulay,—that in the ‘ National’ being the best. It is a 
lively paper, the liveliness giving piquancy to some really serious thought. The 
view it suggests of the stationariness of Macaulay’s mind, its uneducableness by expe- 
rience, is both novel and deep. ‘ He looks on a question,’ it is well said, ‘as poste- 
rity will look on it; he appeals from this to future generations ; he regards evist- 
ing men as painful prerequisites of great-grandchildren.’ Both the * National’ 
and the ‘ British Quarterly’ have articles also on Goethe; the former on his 
* characteristics,’ the latter on his ‘life.’ Students of Goethe will find much in 
the former both to interest and instruct them. Pleasant papers on ‘ The English 
Stage,’ and on the ‘ Conversation and Poetry of Rogers,’ help, with the two more 
elaborate papers just named, to set off the serious articles in the ‘ National,’ which 
is altogether a very attractive number.”—Leader, April 12th. 


“The paper on Goethe is up to the mark of the other masterly estimates of the 
‘ demigods’ of literary idolatry which have attracted attention to the pages of this 
young review. Amongst other papers in the present number of the ‘ National,’ that 
which challenges most attention in a practical point of view is the paper on ‘ Uni- 
versity Reform—Cambridge.’ ”°—Globe, April 21st. 


“In the new number of the ‘ National Review’ an article upon Goethe opens 
with a few pages of essay upon that (scientifically) inexplicable thing * demonic 
influence.’ .... In this passage the analysis of Goethe is very keen and search- 
ing.”"—Morning Post, April 21st. 

“Tn the ‘ National Review’ Mr. Macaulay has found his match. His character 
as a writer, his genius (?), are fathomed and laid bare as with the spear of Ithuriel. 
The conclusion to which the writer comes (though he does not expressly state it) 
is, that Macaulay had better have kept to essay writing instead of giving a frag- 
mentary ‘ Pictorial History of England.’ The ‘Conversation and Poetry of Rogers’ 
form the subject of another paper, and the result at which we arrive is, that Rogers 
wrote ‘ good verses,’ but not ‘good poetry’—in which we cordially agree. Among 
other good papers we would note ‘The English Stage’ and ‘ Early English Ex- 
plorers,’ In the ‘ Characteristics of Goethe’ we have a masterly analysis of Mr. 
Lewes’s two volumes. We quote the conclusion to show how accurately the re- 
viewer has judged the great German writer.”—Aé/as, April 12th. 


“A more striking paper is Article 5, on the ‘Conversation and Poetry of 
Rogers.’ The criticism here is just and ingenious, and the composition at once 
vigorous and scholarlike. But beyond all comparison, the two ablest papers in this 
number are Article 6, on the ‘ English Stage,’ and Article 7, on the ‘ Political Ten- 
dencies of America.’ Both are well deserving of an attentive perusal.”—Daily 
News, April 16th. 


“ ‘Characteristics of Goethe’ is a masterly analysis of Mr. Lewes’s biography of 
the German artist. The following passage will show that the writer has detected 
the cardinal defect in Goethe’s nature. .... The article on Mr. Macaulay is by 
far the ablest and most searching criticism we have seen on the subject. The im- 
pression left on the mind is, that there is a writer who can weigh and gauge Mr. 
Macaulay’s intellect much better than Macaulay could take the intellectual mea- 
sure of his reviewer.”—Spectator, April 5th. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN AND HALL, 198 PICCADILLY. 
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This day is published, price 10s. 6d., 


THE WILL 
DIVINE AND HUMAN. 


By THOMAS SOLLY, 
Barrister-at-Law of the Middle Temple, and Lecturer on the English Language 
and Literature at the University of Berlin, late of Caius College, Cambridge. 





CAMBRIDGE: DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO.; LONDON: BELL & DALDY. 





Just published, price Three Shillings, 


JUNE: 
A BOOK FOR THE COUNTRY IN SUMMER TIME. 
By H. T. STAINTON. 


“ Pervaded by a healthy and pleasant tone of kindliness, and an elastic spirit of 
thankful enjoyment, which, we think, cannot but exercise a beneficial influence.’””— 


Atheneum. 





LONGMAN, BROWN, GREEN, AND LONGMANS. 








Just published, 8vo, cloth (pp. 330), price 7s. 6d., 


LIFE: 
ITS NATURE, VARIETIES, AND PHENOMENA. 


By LEO H. GRINDON, 
Lecturer on Botany at the Royal School of Medicine, Manchester ; Author of 
“ Figurative Language,’ &c. 





LONDON: WHITTAKER AND CO. 
MANCHESTER: DUNNILL AND PALMER. 





POLITICS, LITERATURE, ART, LIFE & MANNERS 
OF OUR TIME. 


Ge 


A POLITICAL AND LITERARY 
REVIEW. 


Published every Saturday in time for the carly Morning Mails, 
And sold by all News Agents, or may be had direct from the Publisher. 
PRICE: UNSTAMPED FIVEPENCE, STAMPED SIXPENCE. 


LONDON : ALFRED EDMUND GALLOWAY, 352 STRAND. 
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THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE, 
ITS PEOPLE, INSTITUTIONS, AND RESOURCES. 
By BARON VON HAXTHAUSEN, 
Author of “ Transcaucasia,” &e. 


Translate and issued under the immediate sanction of the Author. In2 Vols. Svo. 28s. 
[This day. 
2 


CORNELIUS AGRIPPA. 
By HENRY MORLEY, 


Author of “ Life of Palissy the Potter” and “Jerome Cardan,” 
2 vols. Post Svo. {Tn the Press. 


——_—_@—__—__—— 


A VACATION IN BRITTANY. 


By C. R. WELD, Esa., 
Author of “ Vacation Tour in the United States and Canada.” 
With Illustrations. Post Svo. [Jan the Press. 


a ee 


TRAVELS IN THE SANDWICH AND 
SOCIETY ISLANDS. 


By §. 8. HILL, Ese., 


Author of “ Travels in Siberia,’ &c. 1 vol. Post Svo. 10s, Gd. [This day. 


> — 


THE BORDER LANDS OF SPAIN; 


WITH AN ACCOUNT OF A VISIT TO THE REPUBLIC OF ANDORRP. 


lvol, PostSvo. 10s. 6d, 











LIST OF BOOKS 


to 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW, 


PULLISHED QUARTERLY, PRICE 5s. PER NUMBER. 
No. 5 will appear on the 1st July, 1856. 
*,* Nos. 1 to 4, price 5s. each, 


CUZCO AND LIMA: 


Being an Account of a Journey to the Ancient Capital of Peru; and a Visit to the 
Capital and provinces of Modern Peru. 
By CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, F.R.G.S. 
Post 8vo. with Illustrations, 14s, 


— 


HEINRICH HEINE'S BOOK OF SONGS. 
A TRANSLATION. 
By JOHN E. WALLIS, 
PASSAGES SELECTED FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
THOMAS CARLYLE. 


WITH A BIGGRAPHICAL MEMOIR. 
By THOMAS BALLANTYNE, 
In post Svo, 7s. 

“The less fortunate members of society who reverence and love our strongest and noblest 
teacher, will thank Mr. Ballantyne heartily for his volume of well-chosen passages from 
works which, more than any contemporary literature, have helped to educate and support the 
present generation.”— Globe. 

as 
THE 


AD A ig \f T \f f if r 
LIFE, OPINIONS, AND WRITINGS OF JOHN MILTON. 
WITH AN INTRODUCTION TO “PARADISE LOST.” 

By THOMAS KEIGHTLEY. 
Demy Svo, 12s. 6d. 

“Itis the crowning work of Mr. Keightley’s labours, and le must find a gratifying reward 
in the assurance that it will henceforth take its place in our libraries as the indispensable 
companion of Milton’s works.”—Bell’s Messenger. 

+> 
SELECT LIBRARY OF BIOGRAPHY & GENERAL LITERATURE. 
—Uniform in size and price with Tue Sevecr Liprary or Fiction. The First 
Volume issued is 
Wh ’ 1 iDr r 
THE LIFE OF ROBERT BLAKE, 
ADMIRAL AND GENERAL AT SEA. 
BASED ON FAMILY AND STATE PAPERS. 
By HEPWORTH DIXON, 
Author of “ Life of William Penn,” and “ Life of John Howard.” 
oO. 


With a new Introduction, and numerous Corrections and Emendations, 2s. 
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NEW NOVELS. 


THE MILDMAYES, 
OR THE CLERGYMAN’S SECRET. [Zu tie Press 
HENRY LYLE: or uP "E AND EXISTENCE, 
By EMILIA MARRYAT. 


Two Vols. Post Svo. 


~ 


a Lae 
THE HEIRS OF BLACKRIDGE MANOR, 
A TALE OF THE PAST AND PRESENT. 

A Nobel. 

x DIANA BUTLER. 
Three Vols. Post Svo. 
Eton ees 
THE RING AND THE VEIL. 
A Novel. In Three Vols. 
By JAMES AUGUSTUS ST. JOHN. 
Author of “ Isis,” “ Margaret Ravenscroft,” &c. &e. 


> 


NORTH AND SOUTH. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Mary Barton,” “ Ruth,” &c. 
Second Edition. Two Vols., post Svo., 21s. 


> 


THE SHAVING OF SHAGPAT. 
AN ARABIAN ENTERTAINMENT. 
BY GEORGE MEREDITI 
Post Sve. 10s. 6. 


“Since the ‘Vathck’ of William Beckford, we have had no such oriental story as this 
‘Shaving of Shagpat, by George Meredith. It is a production the merits of which are col- 
lectively something to our mind quite extraordinary. We speak thus, moreover, of the 
remarkable work under notice, with the strictest imparti ality and without one particle of 
€ geration. In Mr. Meredith—now that we have read his very curious volume—we at 
once recognise a writer of real genius, of « genius large, true and original. As such wi 
most cordially hail his appearance. As such we he: artily accord to him the meed, whatever 
it may be worth, of our unaffected and unstinted admiration. Henceforth he takes high rank 
among our chosen favourites by right of his most nee able powers as a humourist, and by 
reason also of his prolific and sple ondid it nagination.”’—S 

“ The book is a charming one.”—Evaminer, 

















4 LIST OF BOOKS 





WESTERN WANDERINGS: 


OR, A PLEASURE TOUR IN CANADA. 
By W. H. G. KINGSTON. 


Two Volumes, post 8vo, with Illustrations, 24s. 


“My, Kingston’s narrative is full of personal adventure and interesting details of his 
sojourn in the Western World... . . As a handbook to persons about to visit the American 
Continent, it will be found a useful companion.’—Jorning Post. 


--—- -- H---—- 


THE HISTORY OF PIEDMONT. 
By ANTONIO GALLENGA, 


Member of the Sardinian Parliament, &c. 
In 3 Vols., crown 8vo, 24s. 


“ Mr. Gallenga writes in English with a purity and elegance rarely attained by our own 
historians.”—Atlas, 
“ This admirable book is a credit to himself, and a boon to the British Public.”— Globe. 


—_—-+__——. > --—- 
TRANSCAUCASIA: 
SKETCHES OF THE NATIONS AND RACES BETWEEN THE BLACK SEA 


AND THE CASPIAN, 
By BARON VON HAXTHAUSEN, 
With Coloured Illustrations by Grars, Demy S8vo. 18s. 


* Baron Haxthausen’s works are both valuable and interesting, for few men, not even 
excepting the Russians themselves, possess such ample, solid, and minute information re- 
specting all parts of that vast Empire, and its social, domestic, and political economy.”— 
Saturday Review. 

> _ 


r Al LA Al ne @] BI ' x} 
THE TRIBES OF THE CAUCASUS; 
WITH AN ACCOUNT OF SCHAMYL AND THE MURIDS., 
By BARON VON HAXTHAUSEN., 
Post Svo, 5s. 
“This volume may be regarded as supplemental to Baron Ifaxthansen’s larger work on 
Transcaucasia.” — 

“This little Volume contains a brief and succinct sketch of the History, Politics, and 


Antiquities of the Caucasian Tribes. .... . A valuable addition to our information ona 
subject at present especially interesting to the public.”—Leonomist. 


- Sd 


THE WAR IN THE EAST. 
FROM THE YEAR 1853 TILL JULY 1855. 


An IISTORICO-CRITICAL SKETCIL of the CAMPAIGNS on the DANUBE, in ASIA, 
and in the CRIMEA. With a glance at the probable Contingencies of the next Campaign 


sy GENERAL GEORGE KLAPKA, 


Author of “ Memoirs of the War of Independence in Hungary,” &e. &e. 
Translated from the Original Manuscript by Lieut.-Colonel MEpNYANSzKY. 
Post Svo, 6s. 
“ As an outline-history of the Russian War, no more lucid narrative could be desired.” — 
Leader, 
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BIOGRAPHIES. 
THE LIFE OF BERNARD PALISSY, OF SAINTES: 


HIS LABOURS AND DISCOVERIES IN ARTS AND SCIENCE. 
By HENRY MORLEY. 


Post 8vo, price 12s., Second and Cheaper Edition. 


—---+ 


LIFE OF JEROME CARDAN, 
OF MILAN, PHYSICIAN. 
By HENRY MORLEY. 
2 Vols., post 8vo, 18s. 


os +>—.- ——s 


SOME MEMORIALS OF JOHN HWAMPDEN, 
HIS PARTY AND HIS TIMES. 


By LORD NUGENT. 


Third Edition, revised, with a Memoir of Lonp NuGenr. 


Post Svo, 12s., with Portraits. 
——_q—_ 


WILLIAM PENN: 
AN HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHY, FOUNDED ON FAMILY AND STATE PAPERS, 
By W. HEPWORTH DIXON. 


With a New Preface, replying to the Accusations of Mr. Macauray, 
A New Edition, feap. 8vo, 7s. 


—— 
LIFE OF MOZART. 
INCLUDING HIS CORRESPONDENCE. 

By EDWARD HOLMES, 


Author of “ A Ramble among the Musicians of Germany,” 
Post Svo, 9s. 


-——— —>-—- a) 
NIEBUHR’S LIFE AND LETTERS. 
WITH SELECTIONS FROM HIS MINOR WRITINGS. 


Eprrep AND TRANSLATED By SUSANNA WINKWORTH. 


With Essays on his Character and Influence, by the Chevalier Bunsen, and Professors 
3RANDIS and LOEBELL. 


Second Fdition, 3 vols., Svo, 42s, 
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POETICAL WORKS. 


MEN AND WOMEN. By ROBERT BROWNING. 


In 2 Vols. feap. Svo, 12s, 
ROBERT BROWNING’S POETICAL WORKS. 
; A New Edition, 2 Vols. feap. 16s. 
CHRISTMAS EVE AND EASTER DAY. A POEM. 
By ROBERT BROWNING. 
Feap. Svo, 6s. 
> : 
ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING’S POETICAL 
WORKS. 


Third Edition, 2 vols. feap. 16s. 





CASA GUIDI WINDOWS. 
By ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. 
: ——- 
THE MYSTIC, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By PHILIP JAMES BAILEY. 
Second Edition, post Svo, 5s. 
+ 
FESTUS; A POEM. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


JULY 1856. 


Art. I.—THOMAS MOORE. 


Memoirs, Journal, and Correspondence of Thomas Moore. Edited 
by the Right Honourable Lord John Russell, M.P. London: 
Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 1853-1856. 


Ir is the favourite notion of modern biographers that a man 
ought to be made to write his own life; that a vivid and faith- 
ful image can only be obtained, and can be fully obtained, from 
the self-delineation, conscious or unconscious, of the man him- 
self, in memoirs or letters. This is one of those ideas which 
carry so plausible a sclf-recommendation with them, that they 
are accepted without examination ; and it is not until they have 
been worked some time as undoubted truths, that, in the course 
of wear and tear, they begin to betray their alloy of error. The 
fact is, that though some degree of direct self-delineation may 
be necessary to supply any complete conception of a man, yet 
without accessory sources of information it can never be suffi. 
cient; and for this there are several simple and sufficient reasons. 
A man won’t tell us all about himself, nor can he if he would. 
Even a man like Rousseau, who makes it his special boast to let 
shameless day into the most secret recesses of his life and heart, 
yet keeps a shade for the devouring cankers of vanity and self- 
love, which eat deeper and more festering sores than even his 
morbid taste can bear to probe. We all have two opinions of 
ourselves: sane men look at the better one, and shake off the 
terror of the other; and that occasional recurrence to it by which 
every now and then we balance our sclf-estimate is not a thing 
we can place at the disposal of those around us. Nor would we 
if we could. We can more easily bear to think ill of ourselves 
than to have others do so; and the allusion by our friends to 
No. V. Jury 1856. B 
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faults of which we stand self-convicted, yet hoped were hidden, 
strikes us as one of the most flagrant forms of scandal. Besides 
we do not know all about ourselves: more than any other we 
know; but we are not only the being we appear to ourselves, we 
are also in some sense what we appear to others; and though we 
should hardly be willing to exchange our self-knowledge for that 
of others, yet should 


“¢The Gods the giftie gie us 
To see ourselves as others see nes, 


it would certainly add, however unpleasantly, to the gross amount 
of our information. Hence, when we read the life of a remark- 
able man, we wish to know not only what he chooses to divulge 
of what he knows of himself, or what he unconsciously reveals 
in his writings; we wish also to know what impression he pro- 
duced on external observers. Morcover, if a biography is to be 
a work of art, we must have a biographer: the work must bear 
the stamp of a creating mind—the artist, as well as the subject 
of his art, must have a recognisable impress. Rembrandt looks 
out from the canvas on which he paints the portrait of some 
burgomaster, and it is the spirit of Claude that is infused through 
those serene Italian landscapes. Nothing but a daguerreotype 
can be a mere copy; and what a daguerreotype is to a landscape, 
are diaries and letters to a biography,—an image true only of 
certain features, necessarily distorted in others, and not a work 
of art. But we like to have a work of art. We enjoy a plea- 
sure from our sympathy with the creative spirit it displays, and 
we enjoy the reflected light thrown on the biographer. What 
would Johnson’s life be without the naive idolatry of Boswell ? 
It is the salt of the whole, and gives the point to half the anec- 
dotes. Moore himself notes down a happy case in point: “ Bos- 
well mentions Johnson saying to him, one night when they were 
sleeping in the same room and conversing, ‘If you don’t stop 
talking, sir, I will get up and tie you to the bed-post.’? I men- 
tion this (adds Boswell) to show the faculty he had of placing 
his adversary in a ridiculous position.” What would the story 
be without the comment? What should we have learned of 
this same Samuel Johnson from his memoirs and correspond- 
ence? Fancy cight volumes of them. We should have had 
not a monument, but a sesquipedalian sarcophagus. Some- 
times, indeed, the individuality of the historian is so prominent 
as to give the leading characteristic to his work, as when Carlyle 
uses history and biography as wax on which to stamp the image 
of his own mind, or Defoe ascribes his own marked traits of 
character alike to harlots, pirates, princes, quakers, and cava- 
liers. We are not urging that a biography is always better read- 
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ing than a diary, only that it has a completeness the latter never 
can have. Even where a man writes his own life, as no doubt 
he may do,—re-creates himself as it were, casts his own idea of 
himself into form,—such an image, though probably more exact, 
minute, and life-like than any other, will still be partial. Asa 
man can never see his whole image in a glass, so he can never form 
a complete reflection of himself in his own mind. The external 
biographer meanwhile can walk round him ; though he can never 
get quite close, he can gather up a thousand clues from the ob- 
servation of others ; fragmentary, and often, no doubt, delusive, 
yet still carrying with them on the whole, to a man of discrimi- 
nation and imaginative insight, sufficient indicia of their truth 
or falsehood. From these and from his own,experience,—for the 
biographer does not occupy the most favourable position for the 
exercise of his art unless he has himself been intimate with his 
subject,—a man of genius may form a more complete, and on the 
whole a more truthful, image of another than any man can give 
of himself. 

As to letters, usually so much relied on, they are of all things 
the most fallacious indications of character, whether they be the 
letters to a man or the letters from him. We don’t write to a 
man to tell him what we think of him; we would not for the 
world he should know,—we wish to be agreeable, especially to 
our best friends, who are the people with whose faults we are 
most familiar: on the other hand, when we write, it is not to 
betray ourselves ; and even in the very frankest and most inti- 
mate self-revelations of friendship and love, we unconsciously, 
and even necessarily distort the proportions and soften the edges 
of our characters. A sphere of isolation is granted to, nay forced 
upon each one of us; to be known strikes us as fearful, yet to 
be unknown carries with it sometimes a feeling of loneliness still 
more terrible, and a harassing sense of a want of genuineness in 
our relations to others. And hence it is one of the profound- 
est consolations and most enduring sustainments which Religion 
brings to the perplexed spirits of men, that it assures them of 
the presence of One by whom they are known even as they are, 
through every ravelled thread and fine-spun filament of their 
complicated existences—makes them feel that they are embraced 
and comprehended ; and though an insoluble problem to them- 
selves and others, are not without an explanation, a purpose, and 
a place. 

Moreover, the degree in which a man’s writings image him- 
self varies infinitely. Some men know themselves, others don’t ; 
some write themselves, others are of so chameleon-like a nature 
that they take a tinge of each person whom they address, and in 
writing to 2 man become for a moment like him—their very 
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handwriting will often bear traces from the letter they are 
answering. Different lives are not alike expressible ; some men 
live in thought, some in action, some in feeling. Different men 
express different sides of their character, often not the predomi- 
nant one. A reserved man of feeling tells you only what he is 
doing ; a thoughtful man of action (like Dr. Arnold, for instance) 
tells you of what he is thinking. Some men are not themselves 
when they write their letters: they become a correspondent. Do 
Pope’s letters tell us any thing about him? He was thinking 
of absolutely nothing in writing them but of what would make 
a well-turned epistle; it is like reading deal-boards to peruse 
them. 

Lord John Russell has not chosen to take the trouble of 
writing his friend’s life. He has not even chosen to do common 
justice to the materials in his hands. Without the loss of a 
single trait of character, however minute, they might have been 
compressed into readable limits, and made into an interesting 
and entertaining book, instead of being flung in a mass before 
us, encumbered with a thousand characterless details and endless 
repetitions. Moore kept this diary as memoranda for memoirs 
he intended to write: he did not think the world would be 
called on to read it at large. He must be a very great man in- 
deed of whom we wish to know where he dined seven days in 
the week. Much of this sort of thing would have been well: 
exchanged for some fuller evidence from Lord John himself as 
to the habits and character of a man with whom he was inti- 
mate for so many years. The editor, however, has preferred a 
less laborious course. He supplies a short preface, insisting on 
one or two characteristics made sufficiently obvious in the volu- 
minous pages of the diary, quotes from the biographies of Scott 
and Byron one or two tributes to his genius, and furnishes us 
at very disproportionate length with his own views about Tasso. 
Having done thus much, he launches us without further guide 
into a sea of letters and diaries, and concludes the work with a 
few pages of postscript, which add nothing to our knowledge of 
the man. From these, and from the various hints with which 
contemporary literature abounds, those of a generation too late 
to have known him in his prime must form their idea of the 
life and character of Moore. 

It is not a difficult character to estimate. It contains none 
of those strongly-marked contrasts which make Byron an enigma. 
It is the easier because it is always the same. Most men go 
through more or less of a process of development in their pas- 
sage through life, and are different at different stages. Some 
slowly change, and you can mark the process; others move per 
saltum, and you sce only the two contrasted pictures. Shake- 
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speare’s Harry Prince of Wales transformed to Henry the Fifth is 
no more untrue to nature than Crabbe’s Edward Shore, veering 
in slow gradation from a man of genius to an idiot. Wellington, 
playing in Committee with his “quiz,” and in whose “ vacant 
face”? Luttrell read that he at least would never succeed,—who 
can trace by what changes he became the writer of the Penin- 
sular despatches? Moore, however, never scems to have al- 
tered. We see him on his first introduction to the stage, a 
little, round-faced, buoyant, clever, and pleasantly self-conceited 
child, with a wonderful faculty of making himself welcome, a 
healthy zest for enjoyment, and true and tender affections ; 
through life, till the seclusion of his last retreat shuts him 
from the world, he remains exactly the same, except that he 
grows larger and dresses differently. 

From his mother he seems to have derived his gay, pleasure- 
loving disposition, his passion for music, and his taste for social 
enjoyments. But she was also his sedulous instructress, and 
carefully studied every opportunity of forwarding his progress in 
knowledge and his advancement in the world. When she came 
home late, she would sometimes rouse him at one or two in the 
morning to hear him repeat his school-lessons ; an untimely soli- 
citude to which her son declares he cheerfully submitted. She 
made friends with his masters, and got them to teach him in the 
- evenings; scraped together money for a pianoforte, and had him 
instructed in music; and seems to have pushed him forward in 
every way with a mixture of indulgence and stimulants exactly 
suited to his disposition. 

It was at a grocer’s shop in Dublin (on the 28th May 1779, 
according to his own account) that Tom Moore was born, and 
passed the first nineteen years of his life. His parents, though 
low in the social scale, were not vulgar. Of his father we hear 
little; but his letters are well-written sensible productions, and 
his son describes him as “one of Nature’s gentlemen.” He 
had, he tells us, a quiet searching humour, which he did not 
scruple to exercise on the priests of his own faith, to the mingled 
amusement and annoyance of his wife, who was a sincere and 
even superstitious Catholic. ‘I vow to God, Jack Moore,” she 
would say, “I am ashamed of you.” It was she who made the 
two little drawing-rooms and the adjoining closet the scene of 
those crowded and delightful little supper-parties, in the midst 
of whose genial social festivities her son was brought up; here 
he learnt to associate jollity and “the bowl,” not with mere 
hard drinking and roaring of choruses in male society, but with 
those more refined and intellectual enjoyments from which he 
never disconnected them. The presence of women, of wit, and 
of kindly fellowship, went always to his idea of a feast ; and the 
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association was no doubt founded in these experiences of his 
youth. Music was never wanting: Wesley Doyle and Joe Kelly 
sang their ducts; his mother subscribed her share, singing in a 
“soft, clear voice,’ ‘‘ How sweet in the woodlands ;” and Master 
Tom was wont to give with no small éclat Dibdin’s songs and 
the duet with Norah in the “Poor Soldier.” He was a preco- 
cious boy,—“ an old little crab,” as a rival Irish Cornelia once 
somewhat splenetically observed,—but precocious only in the 
liveliness and quickness of his parts; he did not anticipate 
manhood, it may almost be questioned whether he ever reached 
it. He wanted always something of the grave sense of respon- 
sibility which manhood generally brings. But though many 
men are children all their lives, Tom Moore was something 
much rarer—all his life a well-bred little boy. When quite a 
child, he could sing a song or recite a poem so as to give real 
pleasure to his hearers; and no embarrassing modesty on the 
part of himself or his friends prevented his talents being dis- 
played to the best advantage. At the age of eleven he was em- 
ployed in some of the private theatricals, then much the rage, 
to recite an epilogue, and then first saw his name in print :— 
“Epilogue: A Squeeze to St. Paul’s: Master Moore.” At the 
same age he wrote his first regular poem, quizzing the use of the 
quiz, a favourite toy of the day. Soon after we find him penning 
his epilogue for himself, and yet by no means affecting the gra- 
vity of precocious youth; but so enamoured of the part of Har- 
lequin, that he would dream of good spirits presenting him with 
a genuine parti-coloured suit, and devoted himself to mastering 
the headforemost leap by sedulous practice over the rail of a tent- 
bed. At the age of fourteen he wrote verses which were printed 
in the Anthologia Hibernica as “by Master Thomas Moore,” 
and some of which unequivocally anticipate his style of song- 
writing, and are not very inferior to some of his mature produc- 
tions. Nor was his rhetorical skill without similar juvenile 
antecedents : 








“ As our house was far from spacious, the bed-room which I occu- 
pied was but a corner of that in which these two clerks slept, boarded 
off, and fitted up with a bed, a table, and a chest of drawers, with a 
bookcase over it; and here, as long as my mother’s brother continued 
to be an inmate of our family, he and I slept together. After he left 
us, however, to board and lodge elsewhere, I had this little nook to 
myself, and proud enough was I of my own apartment. Upon the 
door, and upon every other vacant space which my boundaries sup- 
plied, I placed inscriptions of my own composition, in the manner, as 
I flattered myself, of Shenstone’s at the Leasowes. Thinking it the 
grandest thing in the world to be at the head of some literary institu- 
tion, I organised my two shop-friends, Tom Ennis and Johnny Delany, 
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into a debating and literary society, of which I constituted myself the 
president ; and our meetings, as long as they lasted, were held once or 
twice a week, in a small closet belonging to the bed-room off which 
mine was partitioned. When there was no company of an evening, 
the two clerks always supped at the same time with the family ; taking 
their bread and cheese and beer, while my father and mother had their 
regular meat supper, with the usual adjunct, never omitted by my dear 
father through the whole of his long and hale life, of a tumbler of 
whisky-punch. It was after this meal that my two literary associates 
ana myself, used (unknown, of course, to my father and mother) to re- 
tire, on the evenings of our meetings, to the little closet beyond the 
bed-room, and there hold our sittings. In addition to the other im- 
portant proceedings that occupied us, each member was required to 
produce an original enigma, or rebus, in verse, which the others were 
bound, if possible, to explain ; and I remember one night, ‘Tom Ennis, 
who was in general very quick at these things, being exceedingly mor- 
tified at not being able to make out a riddle which the president (my 
august self) had proposed to the assembly. After various fruitless 
efforts on his part, we were obliged to break up for the night, leaving 
my riddle still unsolved. After I had been some hours asleep, how- 
ever, I was awakened by a voice from my neighbour’s apartment, ery- 
ing out lustily, ‘a drum! a drum! a drum!’ while at the same time the 
action was suited to the word by a most vigorous thumping of a pair 
of fists against my wooden partition. It was Tom Ennis, who had 
been lying awake all those hours endeavouring to find out the riddle, 
and now thus vociferously announced to me his solution of it.” 


Even the triumphs and flatteries showered upon the national 
poet in the highest meridian of his fame read much like the ac- 
count of his ovations as a schoolboy, when, on his Saturday re- 
turns from school, there “ generally came with my sister a num- 
ber of young girls to meet me, and, full of smiles and welcome, 
walked by the side of my pony into the town!” 

The history of his college life contains little remarkable, though 
it passed at a remarkable time, and is only worth noting because 
it shows already formed the same character and disposition which 
attended him through life. He was at college in the year 1797. 
Surrounded by all the excitements of the United Irish conspiracy, 
at that time approaching its crisis, and the feverish temper which 
then prevailed throughout Irish society, of an ardent tempera- 
ment, endowed with no slight intellectual powers, and at the age 
when danger and self-sacrifice are in themselves part of the 
temptations to engage in a great cause,—it is most characteris- 
tic of him that he stood entirely aloof from the United Irish 
societies then forming within the college; and warmly as he 
sympathised with the general principles, if not the direct objects 
of the conspirators, never took any practical share in the move- 
ment. He wrote, indeed, an article, which was looked upon as 
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“very bold,” in their organ, the Press; but this only indicates still 
more clearly his true position; for it was evidently written not 
with the idea of promoting a particular view or object, but from 
a desire to exercise his talents and see himself in print. Strong 
as were his home affections and his habits of filial obedience, the 
anxious dissuasions of his mother could never have sufficed to 
keep him in safety, had not his own marked taste for self-preser- 
vation been early developed, aud had not his whole character 
led him to take an external interest rather than a personal share 
in action. When, however, the inquiry into the spread of the 
United Irish societies within the college was conducted under 
the formidable auspices of Chancellor Fitzgibbon, young Moore 
showed another side of his character. It was a tribunal whose 
temper and demeanour were well calculated to shake the nerves 
of any young man, and which held over him the penalty of ex- 
pulsion from the University and exclusion from the learned pro- 
fessions. On this occasion the boy of eighteen showed a moral 
courage and a ready command of his faculties which never failed 
him in his dealings with men. His account of the scene was 
long ago published in one of his prefaces to the collected edition 
of his poems; but we cite it, as a just testimony to the high 
spirit and collected bearing which always distinguished him. He 
was not a man to volunteer into danger for others ; but he was 
the last to save himself from a common danger by any base com- 
promise : 


“ At last my awful turn came, and I stood in presence of the ter- 
rific tribunal. There sat the formidable Fitzgibbon, whose name I had 
never heard connected but with domineering insolence and cruelty ; 
and by his side the memorable ‘Paddy’ Duigenan,—memorable, at 
least, to all who lived in those dark times for his eternal pamphlets 
sounding the tocsin of persecution against the Catholics. 

The oath was proffered to me. ‘I have an objection, my lord, 
said I, in a clear firm voice,—‘I have an objection to taking this oath.’ 
—‘ What's your objection, sir? he asked sternly. ‘I have no fear, my 
lord, that any thing I might say would criminate myself, but it might 
tend to affect others; and I must say that I despise that person’s cha- 
racter who could be led under any circumstances to criminate his asso- 
ciates.. This was aimed at some of the revelations of the preceding 
day, and, as I learned afterwards, was so felt. ‘How old are you, sir? 
I told him my age,—between seventeen and eighteen, though looking, 
I dare say, not more than fourteen or fifteen. He then turned to his 
assessor, Duigenan, and exchanged a few words with him in an under 
voice. ‘We cannot,’ he resumed, again looking towards me,—‘ we can- 
not allow any person to remain in our University who would refuse to 
take this oath.—‘I shall, then, my lord,’ I replied, ‘take the oath, 
still reserving to myself the power of refusing to answer any such 
questions as I have described.’ ‘We do not sit here to argue with 
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you, sir, he rejoined, sharply; upon which I took the oath, and seated 
myself in the witness's chair. 

The following were the questions and answers that then ensued; 
and I can pretty well pledge myself for their almost verbal accuracy, 
as well as for that of the conversation which preceded them. After 
having adverted to the proved existence of United Irish societies in 
the University, he asked, ‘Have you ever belonged to any of these 
societies?” ‘No, my lord..—‘ Have you ever known of any of the pro- 
ceedings which took place in them? ‘No, my lord.”—* Did you ever 
hear of a proposal at any of their meetings for the purchase of arms 
and ammunition? ‘No, my lord.—‘ Did you ever hear of a proposi- 
tion made in one of these societies with respect to the expediency of 
assassination?’ ‘O, no, my lord.’—He then turned again to Duigenan, 
and after a few words with him resumed : ‘When such are the answers 
you are able to give, pray what was the cause of your great repugnance 
to taking the oath? ‘I have already told you, my lord, my chief 
reasons ; in addition to which, it was the first oath I ever took, and it 
was, I think, a very natural hesitation.—I was told afterwards that a 
fellow of the college, named Stokes (a man of liberal polities, who had 
alleged, as one of the grounds of his dislike to this inquisition, the im- 
propriety of putting oaths to such young men), turned round, on hear- 
ing this last reply, to some one who sat next him, and said, ‘ That’s the 
best answer that has been given yet.’” 


Fortunately, he escaped without questions leading to the crimi- 
nation of others. The deliberate conclusion to which he, and 
also his father and mother, had arrived in their previous consul- 
tations was, that if such questions should be put, he must refuse 
to answer, and incur the heavy penalties overhanging such recu- 
sancy. The actual outbreak of the conspiracy took place when 
Moore was confined by illness. 

In 1798 he left the University; and carly in the next year 
took his way to London, in order to enter himself a member of 
the Middle Temple. The funds were supplied by his mother, 
who had long been saving every penny she could get together 
for that object. She sewed the guineas into the waistband of 
Tom’s pantaloons with a scapular, or small piece of cloth blessed 
by the priest, and sent him out into the world at the age of nine- 
teen to seek his fortune. 

His first visit to London was a short one; he ingratiated . 
himself with his Irish friends there, lived in lodgings at six shil- 
lings a week, and dined cheaply at the French ecating-houses. 
Like all other boys leaving home, he is somewhat out of spirits, 
and proud of his economy in tea. He had brought with him his 
translation of Anacreon, the fruit of his college studies in love 
and Greek; and having been discouraged from his original idea 
of submitting it for the patronage of the college authorities, he 
arranged for its publication in London. In the mean time, how- 
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ever, he returned home; and, after a three months’ stay, came 
back to England in October, furnished with an introduction to 
Lord Moira, whom he visited at Donnington. This was his first 
introduction to aristocratic life. Lord Moira lighted him to his 
bed-room, aud he thought it all very fine and very uncomfort- 
able. But he is soon to become familiar with the great world. 
Wherever he goes he makes friends. He is excellent company. 
The doctors take to him, and introduce him to their patients. 
It is determined to publish his Anacreon by subscription. Mr. 
Campbell and Mr. Tinker pay him his first two hard guineas. 
Mr. Biggin, who gave his name to and derived his fortune from 
his invention in cofice-pots, patronises him. The Marquis of 
Lansdowne requests his name may be put down, and so does 
Mrs. Fitzherbert. Dr. Lawrence reads the manuscript, and 
gives a written opinion that it is “in many parts very elegant 
and poetical,”’ and that “in some passages Mr. Moore has added 
a pretty turn not to be found in the original.” The Duke of 
Bedford is secured. “ Every thing goes on delightfully.” Mean- 
while, in the spring of the next year (1800) the young poet is 
brought to death’s door by an abscess in his side; but he fights 
cheerfully through it, and his last effort while capable and his 
first on recovery is to dispel the anxiety of those at home. In 
May, he is already in the full tide of London gaicty. “Iam 
just going out to dinner, and then to two parties in the evening. 
—This is the way we live in London, no less than three every 
evening. Vive la bagatelle! ‘Away with melancholy?” The 
Prince subscribes, and permits Anacreon to be dedicated to him. 
Moore is introduced to him, and finds his manners “ very fasci- 
nating.” 


“When I was presented to him, he said he was very happy to 
know a man of my abilities ; and when I thanked him for the honour 
he did me in permitting the dedication of Anacreon, he stopped me, 
and said the honour was entirely his, in being allowed to put his name 
to a work of such merit. He then said that he hoped, when he re- 
turned to town in the winter, we should have many opportunities of 
enjoying each other's society ; that he was passionately fond of music, 
and had long heard of my talents in that way.” 


At a later time the Prince was doomed to hear of his talents 
in another way. Even then, young as he was, Moore’s was not 
a temper to be overwhelmed by patronage, however illustrious 
and condescending; and he prefixed to his book a brief and 
manly dedication without any fustian or adulation in it. He 
has a good opinion of his own work. The authorities of his 
college don’t even care to buy it, which naturally makes him 
angry; and thus he vents his indignation : 
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“T have written a Greek ode, which is now before the tribunal of 
Dr. Lawrence ; and, if he approve of it, I shall have it prefixed to 
the Anacreon. This, I hope, will astonish the scoundrelly monks of 
Trinity, not one of whom, I perceive, except the Provost and my 
tutor, have subscribed to the work. Heaven knows they ought to 
rejoice at any thing like an effort of literature coming out of their 
leaden body! I can do without them; but tell Phipps that I will not 
put F.T.C.D. after his name, as I should be ashamed of the world’s 
observing that but one of the fellows of the university where I gradu- 
ated gave his tribute to a classical undertaking of this kind. ‘They 
are a cursed corporation of boobies! and if it were not for my friend, 
their Provost, the public should know my opinion of them.” 


Before the middle of the next summer he has published his 
Little’s Poems. They are “very much admired, and increase 
his fame.” Sir James Mackintosh is the first to recommend 
them to Mr. Rogers’s scrious perusal. Moore has no suspicion 
there is any harm in them. He sends a copy to his mother. 
The world has been apt to think him a young libertine on the 
strength of them; but bad as they are—and such things as Lit- 
tle’s Poems are about the most mischievous things a man can 
write—still they must not be exactly considered as evidences 
of his way of life. He was always an amateur rake rather than 
areal one. His boyish, careless, and unapprehensive spirit did 
not trouble itself as to the consequences of such a publication, 
nor had he any of that conscientiousness which leads a man anxi- 
ously to investigate the boundary-line of right and wrong. It 
was enough for him that Beza had written Juvenilia, and that 
Bembo made a very good cardinal. He wrote of these things a 
little more cuardedly as he grew older. He found it judicious 
to do so; but the inspiration was of the same order. Love, in 
his descriptive and poetic expression of it, is always, with one 
or two not very successful dramatic exceptions, a mingling of 
sensuous fancy and affection, warm and tender, not deep and 
fervent; a sparkling flame, not the red heat of an engrossing 
passion ; the refinement of which his admirers speak is the re- 
finement of a delicate organisation, never that of a pure spirit. 
His friend Atkinson’s vindication of him, as handed down by 
Leigh Hunt, sounds ludicrous as applied to a little man past 
forty, but undoubtedly presents him in a point of view that has 
a good deal of truth in it. “Sir, they may talk of Moore as 
they please; but I tell you that I always consider him—I 
alwé ays consider my friend Thomas Moore as an infant sporting 
on the bosom of Venus.” 

Meanwhile his singing has become the rage in London. 
Every house is open to him, and his society is courted and the 
most flattering attentions showered on him in every quarter. He 
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enjoys it all with the zest of one-and-twenty. He is equal to 
his fortunes—he is vain of his success ; but his is not that most 
offensive form of vanity, a stifled internal swelling with demure 
exterior, but he openly enjoys the triumphs he feels he deserves, 
and gaily boasts of them to his home circle, where he knows they 
will give pleasure : 

“ How dye do, my dearest mother? Did you see my name in the 
paper among the lists of company at most of the late routs? This is 
a foolish custom adopted here, of printing the names of the most dis- 
tinguished personages that are at the great parties, and Mr. Moore, I 
assure you, is not forgotten. I have an idea of going down to Doning- 
ton Park, to seclude myself for about a month in the library there : 
they are all in town, but Lord Moira tells me I may have an apartment 
there whenever I wish. "Tis a long time sincel heard from you. Are 
you all well and happy? Grierson has not left this yet. I dined yes- 
terday with George Ogle, and he was there. I met the Prince at sup- 
per at Lady Harrington’s, on Monday night ; he is always very polite 
to me. You cannot think how much my songs are liked here. Monk 
Lewis was ‘in the greatest agonies’ the other night at Lady Donegal’s, 
at having come in after my songs: ‘’Pon his honour, he had come 
for the express purpose of hearing me.’ Write to me soon, dearest 
little mamma, and tell me you are well.” 


At the age of twenty-three he declines with scorn an offer of 
the Irish Laurcateship, to be held on the same terms as the 
English one: 

“My dearest mother,—Yesterday I received my good father’s let- 
ter: it was quite a cordial to me, and decided my conduct instantly. 
Never could I have had the faintest idea of accepting so paltry and de- 
grading a stipend, if I had not the wrging apprehension that my dears 
at home wanted it ; but Heaven be praised that you are not in instant 
necessity for an assistance which necessity alone could reconcile. I 
will do better for you, at least as well, by means more grateful to my 
feelings. The manner in which Mr. Wickham communicated the cir- 
cumstance to me would disgust any man with the least spirit of inde- 
pendence about him. I accordingly, yesterday, after the receipt of my 
father’s letter, enclosed the Ode for the Birthday, at the same time re- 
signing the situation, and I slept sounder last night in consequence, 
than, I assure you, I have done for some time. It would place me on 
‘a ladder’ indeed, but a ladder which has but the one rank, where I 
should stand stationary for ever. Feeble as my hopes are of advance- 
ment under government, I should be silly to resign them, without 
absolute necessity, for a gift which would authorise them to consi- 
der me provided for, and leave me without a chance of any other or 
further advantage : it would ‘write me down an ass’ and a poet for 
ever !” 

This “authorise them to consider me provided for” is de- 
lightful from a young man whose claims on Government con- 
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sisted in his having paraphrased Anacreon, published Little’s 
Poems, and written a Candid Appeal to Public Confidence. Lord 
Moira, however, had led him to form hopes of “ being provided 
for ;” hopes which he seems to have unduly encouraged and ul- 
timately not very gracefully disappointed. He made, indeed, 
his father barrack-master in Dublin, and at the end of 1803 he 
obtained for Moore himself the office of registrar in the Court of 
Admiralty in Bermuda. This appointment took him to the island, 
and on his return he made a short tour in America and Canada. 
Wherever he went he gathered new acquaintance and left regrets 
behind him. The gun-room officers of the Phaeton frigate, in 
which he went out, found him as pleasant and indispensable a 
companion as the fine ladies in London, and the first leutenant 
repented of his first impression. “TI thought you,” said he, “ the 
first day you came on board, the damndest conceited little fellow 
I ever saw, with your glass cocked up to your eye.” 

As soon as he got home, he set to work to extract some profit 
at least from his journey, for he had found his appointment pro- 
mised to be of very slight value ; and early in 1806 he published 
a volume of miscellaneous poems, most of them founded on his 
Bermudan and American experiences. These poems contain little 
of any value. The Americans did not produce a favourable im- 
pression on their visitor. He shot a very penetrating glance into 
their defects: stigmatising their political vices as those not of an 
unripe but of an effete civilisation ; and a portion of his book is 
occupied by some sharp satire on their less agreeable national 
characteristics, especially on the discrepancy between American 
praises of freedom and practice of slavery. The description of 
Bermudan scenery, and the poems to Nea, have had their warm 
admirers, perhaps have yet ; but the love-poctry is of that seidlitz- 
powder kind which after it has effervesced in one generation is 
not often tasted in another. They seem to spring more from his 
own personal feeling, indeed, than most of his poems ; but even in 
this case we learn from himself that the Nea of his adoration was 
a fancied compound of two real individuals. From Canada he 
brought the Canadian boat-song, which, as he long ago explained, 
is not what the Canadian boatmen sing. 

It was Jeffrey’s review of these “Odes and Epistles” in the 
Edinburgh that led to the famous rencontre between the poet and 
his critic, and furnished so much amusement to the town. As 
Sir Robert Peel drew up and left behind him a vindication of his 
political conduct, so Mr. Moore has handed down to posterity an 
elaborate.memorial on this important meeting, and proves satis- 
factorily that he really was in carnest, and that there were bond 
fide bullets and not paper pellets in the pistols. The hostile 
meeting was succeeded by a pacific one at Mr. Rogers’s, where 
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the belligerents were reconciled, and became thenceforward fast 
friends. In 1808 he published two satires, Corruption and In- 
tolerance; and in the next year another, the Sceptic, which le 
called a philosophical satire, though it has not much either of 
philosophy or satire in it. Fortunately, all these poems are short. 
They consist of declamatory matter, not undefaced, when he 
touches on Irish Catholic persecutions, with some traces of that 
sort of screaming vituperation common to Irish patriots and 
angry women; but which was not natural to Moore, and from 
which both his sense and taste in general kept him free. 
On the other hand, there are in these satires couplets scarcely 
inferior to Pope in neatness and point ; such as, 
** But bees, on flowers alighting, cease to hum ; 
So, settling upon places, Whigs grow dumb.” 
Or— 
“The smith of Ephesus thought Dian’s shrine, 
By which his craft must thrive, the most divine ; 
And even the true faith seems not half so true 
When linked with oze good living as with two. 
Had Walcot first been pensioned by the throne, 
Kings would have suffered by his praise alone ; 
And Paine, perhaps, for something snug per ann., 
Had laughed, like Wellesley, at all Rights of Man.” 


These productions fell dead. They were a mistake, and a 
very unaccountable one to be made by a man who had already 
touched the poetical pulse of the time. They were written in 
direct imitation of a past school; and any man who chooses to 
imitate his ancestors in his writings will have the mortification 
of finding that though he may write much better things than 
they did, his contemporaries will think the ancestral writing very 
fine, but not read his. 

The Sceptic has an interest, as no doubt shadowing forth to 
some extent the attitude of his own mind in matters of theolo- 
gical belief. It describes in a superficial way some of the forms 
of human error, and concludes with some good lines inculcating 
a general suspense of opinion as the only wise attitude of mind: 

“¢ Hail, modest Ignorance, thou goal and prize,— 
Thou last, best knowledge of the simple wise ! 
Hail, humble Doubt ! when Error’s waves are past, 
How sweet to reach thy sheltered port at last ; 
And there, by changing skies nor lured nor awed, 
Smile at the battling winds that roar abroad! 


There gentle Charity, who knows how frail 

The bark of Virtue, even in summer’s gale, 

Sits by the nightly fire, whose beacon glows 

For all who wander, whether friends or foes. 

There Faith retires, and keeps her white sail furl’d, 
Till call’d to spread it for a better world ; 
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While Patience, watching on the weedy shore, 

And mutely waiting till the storm be o’er, 

Oft turns to Hope, who still directs her eye 

To some blue spot, just breaking in the sky. 

Such are the mild, the blest associates given 

To him who doubts,—and trusts in naught but Heaven !” 


His scepticism, however, never extends to the fundamental 
axioms of faith. He speaks with some contempt of religious 
forms; but never of the substance of religion. He was subject 
to accesses of emotional piety, and seems always to have felt a 
religious trust in the Divine Providence, deepened by the sorrows 
of his later years. His attitude in matters of theological opinion 
is peculiar and characteristic. He liked to know about these 
things, and was well informed on them. He wrote an article on 
the Fathers in the Edinburgh Review: he published a vindica- 
tion of the Roman Catholic religion. But he never cared to use 
his knowledge to make up his own opinions. He was born a 
Roman Catholic, and continued so till his death: partly from a 
principle of honour which made him feel it an unworthy thing 
to desert the religion of his parents and country ; partly because 
he had no definite call to be any thing else. Truth of fact he 
was always solicitous about: truth of opinion never interested 
him the least. “I wish,” he said, “men would oftener give us 
what they read than what they think.” He had a lively, well- 
strung intellect, a good memory, and a sound judgment as far 
as it went. He was very capable of forming right conclusions on 
matters either personal or political which came immediately be- 
fore him and required no very comprehensive view ; but of the 
investigatory mind he had no trace. As long as his watch went 
well, he was not a man to examine into its construction. His 
adhesion to the Roman Church was a very loose one. As early 
as at the age of eighteen he ceased to attend confession. “ We 
are told,” he says, “ that such pain and humiliation are salutary 
to the mind, and I am not prepared to deny it, the practice of 
confession as a moral restraint having both sound arguments and 
high authority in its favour.” It might be a very good thing, and 
it might not ; for himself, he found it irksome, and let it alone. 
In a similar spirit he seems to have waved any practical com- 
pliance with the ceremonies and ordinances of his Church. He 
was not unwilling to be taken for a member of the Church of 
England. Lord Lansdowne, after being intimate with him for 
years, learns for the first time that he is a Catholic; and there is 
a passage in one of his prefaces in which, speaking of himself as 
the author of the Twopenny Postboy under the pseudonym of 
Mr. Brown, he seems desirous, to say the least of it, to gather all 
the credit of occasional conformity. ‘To the charge of being an 
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Irishman, poor Mr. Brown pleads guilty, and I believe it must 
also be acknowledged that he comes of a Roman Catholic family : 
an avowal which I am aware is decisive of his utter reprobation 
in the eyes of those exclusive patentees of Christianity, so worthy 
to have been the followers of a certain enlightened Bishop Dona- 
tus, who held ‘that God is in Africa and not elsewhere.’ But 
from all this it does not necessarily follow that Mr. Brown is a 
Papist, and, indeed, I have the strongest reasons for suspecting 
that they who say so are somewhat mistaken. Not that I pre- 
sume to have ascertained his opinions upon such subjects. All 
I profess to know of his orthodoxy is, that he has a Protestant 
wife and two or three little Protestant children, and that he has 
been seen at church every Sunday for a whole year together, 
listening to the sermons of his truly reverend and amiable 
friend, Dr. , and behaving there as well and as orderly as 
most people.” 

On another occasion he speaks in no very measured terms of 
Dublin politicians and the Roman Catholic faith: “If there is 
any thing in the world that I have been detesting and despising 
more than another for this long time past, it has been those very 
Dublin politicians whom you so fear I should associate with. I 
do not think a good cause was ever ruined by a more bigoted, 
brawling, and disgusting sect of demagogues; and, though it be 
the religion of my fathers, I must say that much of this vile 
vulgar spirit is to be traced to that wretched faith, which is 
again polluting Europe with Jesuitism and inquisitions, and 
which of all the humbugs that have stultified mankind is the 
most narrow-minded and mischievous: so much for the danger 
of my joining Messrs. O’Connell, O’Donnell, &c.” 

From the period of his return from America to 1811 Moore 
continued sometimes in London, sometimes at Donnington (where 
Lord Moira provided him a place of country seclusion in the ab- 
sence of the family), sometimes in Dublin, revolving sundry liter- 
ary schemes, writing Irish melodies and songs, trying his hand 
at an opera, very busy under the stimulus of a failing exchequer, 
and very gay whether it is full or empty. His plan seems always 
to have been to get the money, and often to spend it, before he 
wrote the poem. Such an arrangement might have offered some 
temptations to undue procrastination or neglect to a man less 
scrupulously nice in fulfilling his engagements than Moore always 
showed himself. He has perfect confidence in his genius: it can 
and must yield him bread. ‘I hate to make a conscript of my 
Muse; but I cannot carry on the war without her, so to it she 
must go.” 

In March 1811 he married. Tis wife was a Miss Dyke, 
of whom we only learn that she came from Kilkenny, and 
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had appeared on the Irish stage. Moving in the society he 
did, Moore might, no doubt, have found an opportunity of 
contracting a “good” matrimonial alliance. He was not the 
man to attempt it. In the first place, though his tastes and 
principles were worldly, his heart was never so; and in the 
second place, his tact and good sense forbade it. He knew how 
at once curiously open and curiously exclusive is English aristo- 
cratic society. A man of any birth with good social abilities finds - 
no difficulty in being admitted to the utmost freedom of inter- 
course: he is received with all the hospitality and courtesy of a 
stranger; but if he attempts to incorporate himself with the 
body, he is at once looked on as an interloper. He must be a 
man of either not very high spirit, or not very sensitive tempera- 
ment, who attempts to gain a place in English society by marry- 

ing a woman in a station markedly above that in which he him- 
self has been born and bred. Moore uad too much penetration 
not to feel this. He chose to be independent in his choice ; and 
a very happy lot he seems to have fallen upon. “ Bessy” had a 
beauty which could charm the fastidious eye of Rogers, who 
seems to have taken to her greatly, and calls her the “ Madonna 
della Sedia” and “ Psyche.” To much sweetness and softness of 
disposition she joined a sound judgment, and a self-control and 
power of endurance in emergencies which women of this consti- 
tution do not always command. She administered the supplies 
with infinite skill, and made Moore’s home a retreat to which he 
could always turn from the world with perfect security for peace 
and happiness. Nor was he ungrateful or unreg: ardful. Lord 
John Russell bears witness that, “from 1811, the year of his 
marriage, to 1852, the year of his death, this excellent and beau- 
tiful person received from him the homage of a lover, enhanced 
by all the gratitude, all the confidence, which the daily and 
hourly happiness he enjoyed were sure to inspire.” His affections 
were as permanent as his emotions were transient. Indeed, all 
the depth that there was in his nature lay in the direction of his 
domestic affections. Through all the excitements and enjoy- 
ments of his London career he maintained the practice he had 
begun on first leaving home of writing twice a week to his mo- 
ther, and a portion of all his literary gains through life was 
always liberally and most ungrudgingly devoted to enlarging the 
resources and increasing the comforts of not only his own but 
his wife’s relations. No son ever repaid more ‘fully or more 
freely the affection and care that had been spent on his early 
years. Nor did this conduct spring from the dictates of duty 
and conscious gratitude alone ; his letters are full of proofs that 
he maintained “unimpaired not only the habits, but all the fresh- 
ness and spontaneous warmth of his early feelings. Perhaps this 
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is nowhere more clearly shown than in the sensitiveness with 
which he shrinks from the slightest alarm of coldness on the part 
of those he loves. A month or two after his marriage he writes 
to his mother: 


“Tt was but two days ago I got my dear father’s letter about the 
letting of the house. If I thought for an instant that this resolution 
arose in any degree from any feeling of hopelessness or disappointment 
at my marriage, it would make me truly miserable; but I hope, and, 
indeed, am confident, dearest mother, that you do me the justice to be 
quite sure that this event has only drawn closer every dear tie by 
which I was bound to you; and that while my readiness to do 
every thing towards your comfort remains the same, my power of 
doing so will be, please God! much increased by the regularity and 
economy of the life I am entering upon. Indeed, J may be a little 
too alive to apprehension; but it struck me that there was rather a 
degree of coldness in the manner in which my dearest father’s last 
letter mentioned my marriage; and if you knew how the cordiality 
and interest of all my friends has been tenfold increased since this 
event, you would not wonder, my darling mother, at the anxiety which 
I feel lest those, whom in this world I am chiefly anxious to please, 
should in the least degree withhold that full tribute to my conduct 
which my own conscience tells me I deserve, and which the warm sym- 
pathy of all my other friends has given such a happy and flattering 
sanction to; but I know I am (like yourself) too tremulously alive 
upon every subject connected with the affection of those I love, and I 
am sure my father by no means meant to speak coldly.” 


His genius and his heart stand in remarkable contrast. The 
one, with all its brilliancy, tact and effectiveness, is in truth 
superficial in its character, and strikes no deep root; while the 
restlessness of his tempérament, his sensitiveness to passing 
emotions, his airy gaiety and cheerful spirits, are based on real 
depth of affectionateness and fidelity : and hence it came that, 
while he supported adverse fortune and struggled through limited 
means with unfailing courage and cheerfulness, the gradual loss 
by death of all who were most dear to him,—except his wife, of 
every relative that he had in the world,—shattered his health and 
overwhelmed his spirits. Early in life he anticipated such a re- 
sult. Writing to Miss Godfrey, in 1810, after the death of his 
uncle, he says: 


“T am so hourly prepared for these inroads on our social happi- 
ness, that the death of even the healthiest friend about me could 
searcely, I think, take my heart by surprise; and the effect which such 
calamities are likely to have upon me will be seen more in the whole 
tenor of my life afterwards than in any violent or deep-felt grief of 
the moment: every succeeding loss will insensibly sink the level of my 
spirits, and give a darker and darker tinge to all my future hopes and 
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feelings. This perhaps is the natural process which many a heart goes 
through that has to survive its dearest connections, though I rather 
think it is not the commonest way of feeling those events, but that, in 
general, the impression which they make is as short as it is keen and 
violent ; and surely it is better to have one moment darkly blotted, with 
the chance of the next moment’s washing it all out, than to possess that 
kind of sensibility which puts one’s whole life into mourning.” 


In the latter part of 1811, under circumstances not very dis- 
similar to those which introduced him to Jeffrey, he made the 
acquaintance of Lord Byron. The details we have read in the 
Life of Byron. Again a duel miscarried, and again a dinner at 
Rogers’s laid the first stone in a new friendship. The relation 
was rather that of close intimacy than of real friendship,—at 
least on Moore’s side. Byron does not seem to have taken any 
very real hold on his affections. He was fascinated by the per- 
sonal charm of his conversation and demeanour, and flattered 
by his intimacy with the genius who occupied so conspicuous a 
place in the world’s eye. He liked him, and had a genftine ad- 
miration for him. Still Byron was an awkward friend for a man 
like Moore, as studiously solicitous of the world’s good opinion 
as his friend was at once scornfully defiant and unduly ambitious 
of it. Moore was always trying to restrain his friend within 
those limits he so well knew himself. He had anxiously studied 
the exact range allowed by public opinion in England. He knew 
it was more tolerant of vice in practice than of error in opinion. 
He knew its love for a scapegoat, and was sorry to see Byron 
associating with one so distinguished in that capacity as Shelley. 
He had taken the measure of Leigh Hunt’s social position, and 
pressingly dissuaded Lord Byron from connecting himself with 
him in the Liberal. Leigh Hunt, it is pretty clear, was not in 
every respect a very agreeable man to deal with; but he was 
certainly very ungencrously treated by Byron, and very unjusti- 
fiably libelled by Moore. He was not a man of the world; they 
both were, and used their advantage somewhat cruelly. Byron 
more than returned Moore’s regard. He said he had but one 
friend, Lord Clare, “and perhaps Thomas Moore.” Of those 
wild, clever letters he used to write from abroad, partly to amuse 
his friends at home and partly to amuse himself at their expense, 
the most natural and sincere in their tone are those addressed to 
Moore. Byron was always géné by the society of mere literary 
people. He was suspicious of their claiming equality with him 
on the common ground of authorship, and forgetting he was a 
lord. Of this there was no danger with Moore; he was used to 
good company, and not the man to forget social distinctions—per- 
haps inclined to give them an undue value; but if there was any 
truth in his friend’s unsparing observation, “Tommy dearly loves 
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a lord,” certainly no man ever gratified this taste with less sacri- 
fice of independence than he did. 

We find in the diary contained in these volumes some fresh 
details as to the suppression of those memoirs of himself which 
Byron wrote for publication after his death; but, on the whole, 
Lord John thinks it wiser to suppress the details of the suppres- 
sion, and endeavours to console us by the assurance that the 
world is no loser by the burning of these memoirs. It may be 
so; still, the world would have preferred to judge for itself. The 
only good reason against their being published (with the neces- 
sary omissions) seems to have been that Sir John Cam Hobhouse 
had insuperable objections against it. Hobhouse had a taste for 
suppression. He advised against the publication of Chiide Harold; 
he maintained that Don Juan could not be printed; he burned 
the memoirs, and he was opposed to the life being written at 
all. 

Moore, though he seems to have acted against his real judg- 
ment, under a somewhat too fastidious fear of incurring unplea- 
sant observations, played, at any rate, a thoroughly disinterested 
part in the matter. Lord Byron had given him the memoirs 
expressly that he might sell them for his owm advantage. Moore 
assigned the Ms. to Murray, for 2000/., in Byron’s lifetime. On 
his death, when the question arose as to the propriety of pub- 
lishing it at all, he insisted on refunding the money he had re- 
eeived, so as to regain his control over it; and then, against 
his own judgment, submitted to its being burnt unread by .Lord 
Byron’s nearest relatives, and declined every proposal on the part 
of his family to reimburse him. This is one of many instances 
of a marked and honourable trait in Moore’s character. No 
pecuniary advantage had the slightest influence to bend him 
from any cowrse which to his own ideas of honour or propriety 
seemed the true one. And his sense of propriety was nice, and 
his spirit of independence high. His Life of Lord Byron is a 
good one, and he steered his course with much tact through 
the difficulties with which his task was surrounded. In the main, 
and considering the author’s position, the picture is a sufficiently 
impartial one. Flattered and softened it no doubt is, and those 
who wish to obtain a correct idea of Byron must seek additional 
sources of information. 

In 1812 Moore began to be famous in a vein of satire much 
better adapted to his genius than the heavier style he had at 
first adventured on. His Parody on the Prince’s Letter was 
a light but a very sharp arrow, well feathered with fun and its 
point anointed with a sort of good-humoured bitterness which 
gave it a great charm in the eyes of the Whigs, then in the first 
soreness of the Prince’s desertion. ‘I never,” he writes to his 
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mother, “ had such a flattering but embarrassing scene as yester- 
day. I dined at Lord Holland’s, and there were the Duke of 
Bedford, Lord Grey, Lord Morpeth, &e. Their whole talk was 
about my poem, without having the least idea that I had written 
it: their praises, their curiosity about the author, their guesses, 

&e. would have been excecdingly amusing to me, if there had 
been no one by in the secret ; but Lord Holland knew it, which 
made me a good deal puzzled how to act. Nothing for a long 
time has made such a noise.” From this time forward his con- 
stant habit was to write similar little satires and jeux-d’esprit on 
the political points of the day, and publish them in one or other 
of the morning papers—a habit from which he derived no little 
emolument as well as amusement. No English writer has ever 
produced so many trifles of this kind of the same excellence. 
They are strictly things of the moment; and many of them are 
but laborious reading now, when the excitement of the hour and 
the absence of minute knowledge are wanting to give us the 
temper and the power to appreciate their full point. There are 
others, however, which, intimately bound up as they are with 
passing traits of personal character, turn upon more permancnt 
sources of interest ; and, as the author says in one of his prefaces, 

“ their ridicule, thanks to the undying nature of human absurd- 
ity, appears to have lost as yet but little of the original freshness 
of its first application.” Old political and social questions too 
are ever recurring, and every gencration will find that some of 
the satires of a past one have been kept warm for it. Just now, 
for instance, “Sir Andrew Agnew” occupies as prominent a 
position on the stage as ever he did. 


Sway Ethics. 
A SCOTCH ODE. 


‘¢ Puir profligate Londoners, having heerd tell 
That the De'il’s got amang ye, “and fearin @ "tis true, 
We ha’ sent ye a mon wha’s a match for his : spell, 
A chiel o’ our ain, that the De’il himsel 
Will be glad to "keep clear of, one Andrew Agnew. 


So, at least, ye may reckon, for ane day entire 
In ilka lang week ye’ll be tranquil eneugh, 
As Auld Nick, do him justice, abhors a Scotch squire, 
An’ would sooner gae roast by his ain kitchen-fire 
Than pass a hale Sunday wi’ Andrew Agnew. 


For, bless the gude mon, gin he had his own way, 
He’d na let a cat on the Sabbath say ‘ mew ;’ 
Nae birdie maun whistle, nae lambie maun play, 
An’ Pheebus himsel could na travel that day, 
As he’d find a new Joshua in Andrew Agnew, 
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Only hear, in your Senate, how awfu’ he cries, 

‘ Wae, wae to a’ sinners who boil an’ who stew! 
Wae, wae to a’ eaters 0’ Sabbath-bak’d pies ; 
For as surely again Shall the crust thereof rise 

In judgment against ye,’ saith Andrew Agnew. 


Ye may think, from a’ this, that our Andie’s the lad 
‘fo ca’ o’er the coals your nobeelity too ; 
That their drives, 0’ a Sunday, wi’ flunkies, a’ clad 
Like showmen, behind ‘em, would mak the mon mad,— 
But he’s nae sic a noodle, our Andie Agnew. 
If lairds an’ fine ladies, on Sunday, think right 
To gang to the deevil—as maist 0’ ‘em do— 
To stop them our Andie would think na polite ; 
And ’tis odds (if the chiel could get ony thing by’t) 
But he’d follow ’em, booing, would Andrew Agnew.” 


His earlier political squibs, including the Twopenny Post- 
Boy, though very personal, are much better than his later ones ; 
they have a greater completeness about them; there is a main 
point which the minor strokes all go to enforce, while the later 
ones are apt to be loose, straggling, and uneven: a good point 
here and there with gaps between, and the whole wanting com- 
pression and a single aim. 

In March 1812, writing to Miss Godfrey, he announces his 
intention to live in the country upon the earnings of his brains, 
and be as happy as love, literature, and liberty can make him. 
In accordance with this resolution, he soon after settled at Key- 
worth. His song-writing alone was a pretty good source of in- 
come, his musical publishers, the Powers, being under an en- 
gagement to pay him 500/. a year for his songs for seven years, 
and as much longer as he chose to say. Before the end of the 
year, his last hopes from Lord Moira were destroyed by the ap- 
pointment of that nobleman as Governor-General of India, and 
the discovery by his protégé that, after so long a time of waiting 
for his patron’s accession to power, it afforded him when at last 
attained no opportunity of serving the interests of his client. 
Lord Moira’s shyness of the subject, and something of coldness 
in his tone, hurt Moore, and he shows some natural soreness on 
this point, as well as in the complete failure of expectations which 
had certainly been encouraged up to the very last ; but he acted 
with his usual spirit, declined any offers of Lord Moira to use 
his interest for him with ministers at home, and somewhat point- 
edly freed Lord Moira himself from any future claim he might 
still be supposed to have upon him, as it was too late for him to 
go on expecting. 

The publication of the Twopenny Post-Boy in the begin- 
ning of 1813, and the continued success of the Irish Melo- 
dies, had raised his name very high in the literary market. 
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While writing these, however, his main occupation is with a long 
Eastern poem, on which “his whole heart and industry are at 
last fairly set,” and in whose interests he declines an ‘offer of 
Murray to instal him as editor of a new Review, like the Edin- 
burgh and Quarterly. As is always the case with him, it is for 
the public he is writing, and as a mere matter of business, not 
from any strong internal impulse. Lalla Rookh must be finished 
at once, “because, anticipated as I have already been in my 
Eastern subject by Lord Byron in his late poem, the success he 
has met with will produce a whole swarm of imitators in the 
same Eastern style, who will completely flyblow all the novelty of 
my subject.” In the course of this year he moved to Mayfield 
Cottage, near Ashbourne, in Derbyshire, where he was nearer 
town, and out of the way of his fine friends at and in the neigh- 
bourhood of Donnington, who became expensive, as fixe friends do. 
He doesn’t find he avoids them here, however ; he only exchanges 
the old ones for new ones. However, he works on, makes his dé- 
but in the Edinburgh in a “castigation” of Lord Thurlow’s poems, 
and before the end of the year he has concluded a negotiation 
with Longmans, by which they are to pay him 3000/. for his 
forthcoming poem without their having seen a line of it. It was 
not published, however, till early in 1817, and the intervening 
time Moore spent chiefly at home, relieved by a visit to Ireland 
and a visit from Rogers,—always a stanch and kind friend of his, 
and who, on this occasion, “was particularly amiable, and took 
no fright at the superfluity either of melted-butter or of maids, 
and even saw with composure a little boy who came to clean my 
shoes ; not that I can quite answer for his subsequent reflections 
on these luxuries.” 

In the spring of that year he moved to Hornsey, to be at 
hand for the publication of Lalia Rookh. On the 13th May he 
writes to his mother that it is still unfinished; on the 30th he 
tells her it is already going into the second edition; and before 
the end of the year the sixth has been published. Like other 
poets and critics, he finds it easy to castigate Lord Thurlow, but 
can’t see by what right, criticism, when directed towards his own 
productions, can assume to be otherwise than adulatory, especially 
when he is intimate with the reviewer. “ Jeffrey’s article,” he 
says, “is pretty fuir, though within an inch now and then of be- 
ing otherwise.” In the summer he paid a flying visit to Paris, 
where he picked up his materials for the Fudgesin Paris, which, 
with its companion, the Fudges in England, are perhaps the two 
best specimens of his wit and fun. Soon after his return he 
suffered a grievous loss in the death of his daughter Barbara. 
Hitherto he had almost entirely escaped that class of afflictions, 
which to his sensitive and affectionate disposition came with a 
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peculiar poignancy ; henceforward his life was darkly chequered 
by them. Before the winter he made his last change of permanent 
residence, removing to a cottage at Sloperton, near Devizes. Here 
he was in the neighbourhood of Lord Lansdowne, whose library 
at Bowood was at his command, and from whom and Lady Lans- 
downe he and his wife always received the most kind and friendly 
attention. Another neighbour of his was Bowles, the author of 
those sonnets which Coleridge mentions as first awakening his 
love for poetry; the author too of those commentaries and 
pamphlets on Pope which elicited Byron’s amazingly clever and 
absurd letters in vindication of that poet and assault on his com- 
mentators. Bowles was not that subdued man of tender senti- 
ment the readers of his sonnets only may probably imagine him. 
He was an eccentric divine. Moore, who became a great friend of 
his, says of him, “ What an odd fellow it is! and how narrowly 
by being a genius he has escaped being a fool! LTven as it is, 
there scem to be some doubts among his brother magistrates.” 
Again: “The mixture of talent and simplicity in him is delight- 
ful. His parsonage-house at Brenhill is beautifully situated ; 
but he has a good deal frittered away its beauty with grottoes, 
hermitages, and Shenstonian inscriptions. When company is 
coming, he cries, ‘Here, John, run with the crucifix and missal 
to the hermitage, and set the fountain going.’ His sheep-bells 
are tuned in thirds and fifths: but he is an excellent fellow not- 
withstanding ; and, if the waters of his inspiration be not those 
of Helicon, they are at least very sweet waters, and to my taste 
pleasanter than some that are more strongly impregnated.” 

At Sloperton his first business was to write the Fudges in 
Paris. It was while engaged in this work, in the spring of 
1818, that he received the unpleasant and—to a man in his 
position of less cheerful and courageous temper—almost over- 
whelming intelligence, that his deputy in Barbadoes had em- 
bezzled the proceeds of the sale of a ship and cargo, which had 
been deposited in his hands during an appeal to the Court in 
England ; and that he, as registrar, was held responsible for the 
loss of a sum amounting to something like 6000/. The unfor- 
tunate poet sees before him the prospect of the King’s Bench ; 
but, though fecling the blow, he is far from being utterly cast 
down by it. He says, in one of his letters, “They cannot take 
from me either my self-respect or my talents, and I can live 
upon them happily any where.’ “It is well,” said one of his 
friends, “ you are a poet; a philosopher never could have borne 
it.” The matter, however, remained some time pending in the 
Admiralty Courts. Meanwhile the Fudges prosper amazingly— 
five editions in less than a fortnight—and have already put 350/. 
in his pocket. He now undertook to write his life of Sheridan ; 
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and a good deal of his time henceforth is occupied in seeking 
materials in every possible quarter. Among others he visits Dr. 
Parr, of whom he gives a lively picture in his diary, and the 
most pointed anecdote about whom is that of his “cutting the 
throat of his first wife’s picture one day, when she irritated him 
very much by destroying his favourite cat.” It was not until 
July of the next year that a legal judgment actually passed against 
him in the Bermuda affair, and an attachment was on the point 
of being issued against his person. His friends were most 
anxious to come to his assistance: Leigh Hunt will sell his 
piano to begin a subscription; Rogers has 500/. at his service ; 
Lord Lansdowne volunteers to become his security ; Lord Tavi- 
stock is very poor, but would willingly sacrifice something to be 
of use to him; Lord John offers the future editions of his Life 
of Lord Russell. Moore declines these and all other offers: 
Longmans are willing to advance him any sum necessary on the 
mortgage of his future industry, and on his industry and abili- 
ties alone he resolutely decides to rely. Meanwhile, after some 
irresolution in his choice of a retreat, he decides to take refuge 
in Paris, in the hopes of forcing his opponents to some compro- 
mise. Accordingly, in September he left England in company 
with Lord John Russell, whom he proposed to accompany in a 
tour to Italy. 

During their short stay in Paris, the most amusing thing he 


saw was Suard’s tomb at Pére la Chaise. “ At the bottom of 


the inscription over him is, Jl attend son amie ; somebody wrote, 
Quw’il atiende.” Further we learn little of importance. He eats 
ices, sces pictures, dines, and goes to the play or the opera. This 
is characteristic of him, he always goes to the theatre wherever 
he is; he was a man who even in London could habitually go to 
the theatre, and sup after it; he could continue doing that; he 
did it at the age of forty,—when Bessy came up from Wiltshire 
for one day, to take a last farewell before he went abroad, he 
took her to Astley’s to see “the high-mettled racer ;” and all 


the time he is abroad, wherever there is an opera or a stage of 


any kind, he makes a point of visiting it. He is not at all select 
in his taste in such matters. On one occasion, Bessy and he 
took “ dear Anastasia to the theatre of M. Comte, where we saw 
an extraordinary old man eat whole walnuts, and a crawfish, and 
a bird, and an eel, all alive.” 

His journey over the Alps he seems to have enjoyed greatly. 
The ordinary aspects of natural scenery had little attraction for 
him ; but the novelty and magnificence of the great sights to 
which he was now introduced produced a strong, though pass- 
ing effect on his impressible nature. You see men of this sort: 
they are like a jelly; they tremble all over at what would little 
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move most people, and yet receive no permanent impressions. It 
is only when the scene is before him, or yet perfectly fresh in his 
memory, that he can do it justice; and his prose descriptions of 
the moment are infinitely superior to his poetical reproductions. 
For the latter he preferred, he candidly tells us, to rely on the 
impressions of others. He always read up for his poetry; but 
his brief prose memoranda, written while the excitement is yet 
fresh, are remarkable for the vividness with which they convey 
the character of the scene and the emotions it was calculated to 
stir. On one occasion, returning from a visit to Ferney, he 

“Saw Mont Blanc, with its attendant mountains, in the fullest 
glory, the rosy light shed on them by the setting sun, and their peaks 
rising so brightly behind the dark rocks in front, as if they belonged 
to some better world, or as if Astraea was just then leaving the elory 
of her last footsteps on their summits: nothing was ever so grand 
and beautiful.” 

Again: 

“27th. Arrived at Brieg, at the foot of the Simplon; an oriental- 
looking little place, with its spires and towers. Ascended ‘the Simplon, 
which bafiles all descri iption. A road, carried up into the very clouds, 
over torrents and precipices; nothing was ever like it. At the last 
stuge, before we reached the barrier on the summit, walked on by my- 
self, and saw such a scene by sunset as I shall never forget. That 
mighty panorama of the Alps, whose summits there, indistinctly seen, 
looked like the top of gigantic waves, following close upon each other ; 
the soft lights falling on those green spots which cultivation has con- 
jured up in the midst of this wild scene; the pointed top of the Jung- 
frau, whose snows were then pink with the setting sun ;—all was magni- 
ficent to a degree that quite overpowered me, and I alternately shud- 
dered and shed tears as I looked upon it. Just, too, as we arrived 
near the snows on the very summit the moon rose beautifully over 
them, and gave,a new sort of glory to the scene.” 

Of his visit to Byron at Venice he has given an account in 
the Life; and his diary furnishes no additional details worth 
noting, unless it be a very direct expression on the part of Byron 
of the opinion he really seems to have held as to Shakespeare. 
“What do you think of Sh: akespeare, Moore? I think him a 
damned humbug. ” From Venice he went to Rome, where he 
is char acteristically enraptured with Canova and Chantrey, and 
sits to Bartolini for his bust; thence he passed to Florence and 
elsewhere, and returned to Paris before the end of the year. 
As there seemed no chance of his Bermuda business being set- 
tled, he sent for Bessy and his children, and went to meet “them 
at Calais—a piece of conjugal attention ‘which he is told disgusts 
all Paris. 

Moore, of course, saw a great many pictures in Italy. He 
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took little interest in them at first: really good pictures require 
an active imagination to enjoy them. He, as usual, is passive ; 
but where there is obvious sentiment to rouse his feelings his 
admiration is at once engaged, 


“Went to the Brera: some fine pictures; particularly one by 
Guercino, of Abraham and Agar; by far the most striking picture I 
ever saw. Never did any woman cry more beautifully than Agar, 
and the hope that lingers still amidst her sorrow is deeply affecting ; 
in short, it attains the si vis me flere effectually, and brought the tears 
into my eyes as I looked at it.” 


Elsewhere he says : 

“To a real lover of nature, the sight of a pretty woman, or a fine 
prospect, is beyond the best painted pictures of them in the world. Give, 
however, the due admiration to the chefs-d’euvre of art, of Guido, 
Titian, Guercino.” 

Not to question his selection of the three greatest painters, 
what would he have thought of one who should say, that to a 
real lover of nature the warbling of a thrush, or the babbling of 
a running brook, is preferable to the most consummate produc- 
tions of the greatest composers? He would have said, justly 
enough, such a one had no power of appreciating music; and 
this was his own case in painting. But though with no insight 
into the art, he liked to learn about it, as he did about most 
things. ‘He begins by speaking with contempt of connoisseurs 
in painting, and ends in becoming a most determined one him- 
self. He is always very honest about his opinions, however, and 
never affects to admire either Raphael or Michael Angelo. He 
says, the “ Last Judgment” of the latter is “a strange jumble 
to be called sublime.” 

Having settled down in Paris for the winter, he occupied 
himself with a set of poems originally intended to form part of a 
“ Fudge Family in Italy ;” but on consideration, and in the lack 
of sufficiently good spirits, he gave up the comic part; and at a 
later time the detached fragments were published under the title 
of Rhymes on the Road. Among them are some of his best lines. 
He commenced, too, an Egyptian poem, which was afterwards 
exchanged for the prose story of The Epicurean, and now appears 
in an unfinished form appended to that story. By degrees, how- 
ever, his engagements absorbed lis energies, and his whole time 
appears to have become devoted to a round of genuine Parisian 
gaiety. One day goes the same way as another: he goes to 
fétes, balloon-ascents, fireworks, down the cars at the Beaujou, 
any where ; he dines with some of his legion of acquaintance, or 
makes up a party for Beauvilliers or the Rochez de Cancalle, and 
spends the evening at the Opera, the Francais, the Gymnase, or 
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the Variétés,—even at the Porte St. Martin, to see Madile. Bé- 
grand in Suzanna ; then ice at Tortoni’s, or supper and brandy- 
and-water, according to the season and the company ; and so to 
bed at two in the morning. In the autumn of 1821, he ventured 
to England disguised by a pair of moustachios, and while there 
had the satisfaction of finding his Bermuda business settled, and 
that the amount he had to pay was reduced to 710/. In No- 
vember he returned to his old life at Paris; but seems to have 
got a little more writing done. One day he even had time to 
moralise: “7th. Dined by myself at the Trois Fréres, and found 
grcat pleasure in the few moments of silent repose it gave me. 
Never did I lead such an unquiet life: Bessy ill, my house un- 
comfortable, anxious to employ myself in the midst of distrac- 
tions, and full of remorse in the utmost of my gaiety.” 

In June 1822, after returning from a short visit to England, 
he begins a poem called the Three » Aagels, afterwards published as 
the Loves of the Angels, which he has finished before his final re- 
turn to England in November. He concludes his Paris residence 
in character, with a dinner given him by his Irish friends there, 
at which, if we may judge of them by the snatches he reports in 
his diary, he made some very ornamental and indifferent speeches. 
In December the Angels appear, and Tom Moore is astonished 
to find that a British public, which could swallow Litéle’s Poems 
by an effort, ascribes blasphemy to a work which he flattered 
himself was the most moral of all his productions, and that there 
is a vast deal of mournful head-shaking over it. The wretched 
author, who would not for the world touch the sensitive theolo- 
gical antennee of the British public, is all dismay. However, the 
book sells, which is the main thing, and in revising for the fifth 
edition, a happy thought strikes him. He proposes to Long- 
mans to “make the ‘angels’ completely Eastern, and thus get 
rid of that connection with the Scriptures which they fear will 
in the longrun be a drag on the popularity of the poem.” The 
Longmans say, “ Your idea is the very thing ;” and the next 
entry in the diar y begins somewhat dolefully. “Turned over 
my D’ Herbelot, &e., for the project of turning the poor Angels 
into ‘Turks.’”? Lord Lansdowne thinks this a false step, as an 
avowal that the first plan was wrong; but Longmans,—and they 
know best,—press for the alteration, and maintain that it will 
materially serve the author and his future works with the public. 
So poor Moore gets together Pridcaux’s Life of Mahomet, and 
Beausobre’s Manicheism, and Hyde’s Religio Persarum, and 
Philojudeus, and Martin’s Travels, and sets to work at ‘notes 
to unscripturalise these loving angels of his,—on whom one of 
his Dublin readers passes so wicked a criticism. ‘I could not 
help figuring to myself,’ says Kyle, the Provost, “all the while 
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I was reading it, Tom, Jerry, and Logic, on a lark from the 
sky.” 

In May 1823 he published his Fudles of the Holy Alliance, 
being assured that, though they might expose him to prosecu- 
tion, no jury would convict. Denman advises that 

‘¢ The plaintiff will be hissed; 
My lords the judges laugh, and you're dismissed.” 


So much safer is it in England to libel the Government than to 
offend Exeter Hall. In the summer he went a tour in Ireland 
with Lord Lansdowne, and spent the next winter and spring 
partly in town and partly at Sloperton, always restlessly running 
about, and busy with Sheridan’s Life, various songs, and the Life 
of Captain Rock, a work for which his late visit in Ireland helped 
to furnish the materials. 

This book he published in April 1824, It is an historical 
résumé of the misgovernment of Ireland, with a more detailed 
attack on the Irish Church and the system of tithes. It met 
with considerable success, more perhaps than it really deserved. 
Moore’s is not a kind of pleasantry that easily allics itself with 
serious subjects. Sydney Smith’s humour comes as a strong en- 
forcer of his arguments. Moore’s wit is like a varnish spread over 
the dryness of his details, or like sugar given with medicine to 
make it go down. It gives an air of levity, instead of being, as 
humour often isponly another form of earnestness. The attempt to 
write in the assumed character of Captain Rock is very raggedly 
and flimsily maintained, and altogether the work can claim to 
be little more than a clever selection of one-sided facts. It is 
one of those books which, as you read it with a temper willing 
enough to be convinced, suggests at every turn how much there 
must be to be said on the other side, and what evident pains are 
taken to keep it out of sight. The book, however, no doubt did 
good service by attracting a wide public attention to the ano- 
malous position and unjust exactions of the Irish Church, with 
which it dealt well and forcibly. In May came the intelligence 
of Lord Byron’s death, and the grand fracas about his memoirs, 
which seems to have absorbed Moore too much to leave much 
room for regret at the loss of his friend. In October 1825 he 
published the Life of Sheridan, which had so long been occupy- 
ing his attention. The task was one for which im many respects 
he was well suited. His biographies are industriously-collected 
and well-told bodies of fact; but he has not the power of con- 
veying any very vivid idea of the personality of his subject, and 
the filagree of his fancy is often very much out of place. Tis 
was a mind formed to deal with facts not connected by princi- 
ples, but by the motives and characters of living men; and few 
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writers could be better adapted for an historian of that part of 
political history which deals with the struggles and life of a 
party. He seems, however, to have been little capable of ba- 
lancing large and complicated bodies of evidence, or of dealing 
with a wide range of intricate fact. He had no claim to wisdom 
or sagacity, but he could form a sound opinion on political 
affairs, and an opinion of his own; and in his Life of Sheridan 
he did not scruple to put forward some views not quite in har- 
mony with the idolatry of Fox, indulged by his great Whig 
friends. 

The current of his life henceforward presents little or no 
change. When you have read in his diary how he spent his 
time in the first few years after his marriage, you have learned 
how he spent it all the rest of his life, till he gradually retired 
from the world altogether. There is no binding clement in his 
existence. It is a rope of sand, made up of the petty engage- 
ments of the day. He has no objects in life but to provide 
for its continuance, and to enjoy it as it goes. There is no con- 
tinuity in his mind either. He is never establishing any truths, 
making any permanent deductions from his experience. He 
always scems to begin the day just where he was yesterday—his 
mind is the same at five-and-twenty and at sixty. He never 
seems, even in his literary labours, to feel the least real interest in 
his subject. He is absorbed in thinking how he shall do it so as 
to get the most praise and money. It is the very spirit of the 
schoolboy, who gets up his Tacitus and Sophocles for the sake of 
a high place in his class, and has no idea that they deserve to be 
studied for their own sake. His diary is only worth reading all 
through to give you a thorough idea of the self-occupation, the 
restlessness, and the incessant pursuit of small excitements, which 
distinguish the writer; and to say that it is worth perusing on 
this account, is to presuppose that you are willing to make some 
effort to gain a vivid idea of Tom Moore’s frivolity. Its pages 
are filled throughout with the same eternal round of personal 
engagements, lists of people he saw or dined with, little discon- 
nected scraps of conversation; containing some bit of information 

_that struck him, or some oddity that made him Jaugh—many of 
them curious and amusing enough. But there is no colour in 
the thing ; he never reproduces the people and the scenes among 
which he is living. The least interesting and most wearisome 
reading of all forms of narrative is that which is at once minute 
and naked, which tells you every incident without any of that 
fulness of surrounding circumstance which alone can give it life. 
This style a diary almost necessarily assumes; the fact of the day, 
that you walked in the fields, that Lord Lansdowne called, or 
that you had cutlets for dinner, seems at the time (at least it 
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did so to Moore) sufficiently important to be noted in your diary : 
it is not, however, important enough to dwell upon, and a habit 
is contracted of noting every thing down in a brief skeleton form, 
especially as writing a diary soon becomes a bore, and as the 
times when you are really engaged in matters of importance are 
just those when you have least leisure to give an account of 
them. The diary of a man of thought, who uses it as a memo- 
randum-book of what passes in his mind, or the diary of a man 
in important action, which forms a framework that may be filled 
up from other sources, and gives clues in various directions to the 
actions of others,—these may be valuable; but the diary of a lite- 
rary man, who doesn’t think, can rarely be worth keeping, and 
that of a diner-out still less so. Not but that each of them may 
have valuable experiences to record ; but that day after day can 
scarcely demand an historical record of its own. Let such men 
write their own memoirs, by all means; but we implore them not 
to keep diaries. Somebody will insist on publishing them whole, 
and a discontented generation will have to read them. Gray 
kept a daily record of the weather. We wonder it has never 
been published as a contribution to his life. 

The incessant allusions in Moore’s diary to the effect of his 
works and of his singing, the anxious collection of every little 
tribute to his success,—have been said to be evidence, not so much 
of vanity as of a humility which required these supports. They 
spring really from the fact that what he did had no value of its 
own to him. He measured every thing simply by its power of 
commanding this sort of applause. He was not one of those 
men who, having work to do, do it, and pass their own judgment 
on what they have done; who use the opinions of others only as 
correctives of their own; who smile when they are unjustly con- 
demned, and feel uneasy when they are unjustly praised. Moore 
lived on the favouring breath of his readers. A credit at Long- 
mans and the applause of the coteries were the alpha and omega 
of his literary ambition. But though he had little or none of 
the artist’s love of his work, or pride in it for its own sake, his 
temper as a man required that the sort of applause he courted 
should be such as the world esteemed best worth having, and 
that the pay should come from quarters that ranked highest in 
social standing. In his later years, while occupied with the 
uncongenial and burdensome Histor y of Ireland, on which he 
exhausted the energies of his last working-days, we find him re- 
fusing offers of employ ment much better adapted to the natural 
rank and order of his genius, but which he iain as deroga- 
tory to his social and literary standing. He was offered 500/. 
—700/. a year to edit the Keepsake—I, ,000/. a year to write it 
all, 100/. for a hundred lines, 6007. for 120 pages. No, he would 
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none of it. “The fact is,” he says, “it is my name brings these 
offers; and my name would suffer by accepting them.” It is 
with difficulty he was induced to accept (and he limited his ac- 
ceptance to one year) Captain Mayryat’s munificent offer of 500/. 
a year for contributions to the Metropolitan just so often as it 
might suit him to give them, stipulating only for something in 
each of the three next numbers. Though writing was purely a 
profession to him, he never at any time grasped at gain, or 
balanced between large profits and a high and unblemished repu- 
tation. He had always, moreover, a pleasure in executing his 
work well, and a very conscientious anxiety to justify confidence 
reposed in his powers. 

On the occasion of his father’s death, in December 1825, he 
was again called on to exercise his self-denying independence. 


“Forgot to say that, the night before last, I received a letter from 
Crampton, enclosing one from Shaw (the Lord-Lieutenant’s secretary), 
the purport of which was that the Lord-Lieutenant meant to continue 
my father’s half-pay in the shape of a pension to my sister. Resolved, 
of course, to decline this favour ; but wrote a letter full of thankfulness 
to Crampton. Find since that this was done at Crampton’s sugges- 
tion ; that Lord Wellesley spoke of the difficulty there was in the way, 
from the feelings the king most naturally entertained towards me, and 
from himself being the personal friend of the king; but that, on further 
consideration, he saw he could do it without any reference to the other 
side of the Channel, and out of the pension-fund placed at his disposal 
as Lord- Lieutenant. All this is very kind and liberal of Lord Welles- 
ley, and God knows how useful such an aid would have been to me, as 
God alone knows how I am to support all the burdens now heaped upon 
me ; but I could not accept such a favour. It would be like that lasso 
with which they catch wild animals in South America; the noose would 
be only on the tip of the horn, it is true; but it would do.” 


This was a real sacrifice ; for, in consequence partly of the 
assistance rendered by him to his mother and sister, he seems 
during this year to have been in considerable difficulties about 
money-matters. It is characteristic of the value of his name, 
and the confidence reposed in him, that it was always easy for 
him to obtain money on a mortgage of his future abilities ; both 
the Times and the Chronicle were willmg to make him an ad- 
vance, to be written out in squibs, and the proprietors of Covent 
Garden lent him 400/., on the conditions that he should write 
them a play withia twelve months cr return the money with in- 
terest. He preferred the latter alternative, and provided funds 
chiefly by writing jeux-d’esprit for the Times, whose proprietors 
advanced him 500/., and offered him 400/. a-year for sending them 
just so many of these poems as his fancy and inclination might 
prompt him to write. At the same time he was busy with his 
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prose story of The Epicurean, and negotiating with Murray about 
a life of Lord Byron. Murray is very difficult to deal with, and 
does not know his own mind about the matter; at one time he 
engages Moore to write the life, at another determines to pub- 
lish Byron’s papers by themselves ; then decides they are private 
and cannot be published in his lifetime, and must be left us x 
legacy to his children; and ultimately hands them all over to 
Moore, and gives him 4000 guineas to make the most of them. 
In all his dealings with Moore Mr. Murray fully justifies an ex- 
pression of Byron’s, who called him “the most nervous of God’s 
booksellers.” He repeatedly urged to Moore that Byron’s life 
was “his birthright.” It must be a very well-established pub- 
lisher who can get it into his head that he was born with a 
vested interest in the history of another man’s life. The Long- 
mans’ mode of dealing stands in remarkable contrast to Mr. 
Muwrray’s constant anxiety to secure a good pennyworth. All 
their transactions with Moore, from the very beginning down to 
this present time,—when they have given, as Lord John informs 
us, 3000/. for the diary edited by him,—seem to have been 
marked by a liberality amounting to generosity, and a most 
friendly and delicate consideration for Moore’s interests. Moore 
ought scarcely to have written his witty little poem describing 
the publishers dining off the authors; he himself certainly ate 
his full share of the dish made out of his brains. The lions of 
Paternoster Row don’t make the statues; perhaps, however, 
they like as well to keep quiet about it, and prefer to “ praise 
God, and make no boast.” 

In June 1827 The Epicurean was published. It had consi- 
derable success, though not so much as his poems. The research 
he expended on this work is something wonderful ; and there is 
no doubt that all the particulars of his description are strictly in 
accordance with what somebody else has said some time ago: the 
longer ago the better. This does not mean that he has seized the 
spirit of the time, or reproduced the life and thought of Christian 
and Heathen Egypt in the second century; only that he rum- 
maged an immense number of books to pick wp any thing he could 
find to serve as materials for his fancy to work upon. ‘The only 
thing he really wished to be correct in was external scenery and 
costume ; as for the rest, there is nothing in Alciphron to prevent 
his being a sentimental modern man of fashion. Alethe would 
have found her place at least as well in a Puseyite convent as 
in the Pyramids; and the two had fled with as much propriety 
to Scotland as up the Nile. The story hangs on the slightest 
possible thread of incident; the dramatis persone have no life- 
likeness or substantive character about them; but the whole 
owes its charm to the gorgeous tints spread over the exteruals ; 
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the fancy is perpetually employed in reconstructing for us scenes 
of splendour and startling novelty. The broad Nile glitters in 
the sun, starred with the green islands ; boats flit here and there, 
the stately temples are laid open, lamps shine, music echoes in our 
ears, dancing forms, lovely faces bewilder our eyes; we think we 
are at the opera-house, and the ballet is divine. Never was a 
spectacle got up with more skill or with a more lavish expendi- 
ture of materials. Alethe and Alciphron in a pas-de-deux, em- 
blematic of the power of love and the Christian religion, display 
a grace and tenderness that moves the hearts of all spectators. 
There is enjoyment of a certain sort in reading of this kind, 
something like that we have in seeing good fireworks; but as 
inferior to the pleasure real poctry gives as fireworks are 


“To sight of vernal bloom, or summer’s rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine.” 


In our first youth, indeed, when the imagination is awaken- 
ing, and the intellect and the feelings at once keenly alive and 
undisciplined and uninformed by realities, this sort of stimu- 
lant to the fancy seems delightful ; we devour it with absorbing 
interest, the artificiality does not spoil the sentiment, we don’t 
see the poverty that all this glitter enwraps. At that age we 
don’t care about our heroes and heroines being true to the com- 
plex realities of human beings; cnough for us if the women are 
incarnations of loveliness, and the men paragons in courage and 
intellect. Moore’s is the vin mousseux of poetry ; adolescents and 
some women drink it with pleasure; men prefer something with 
more body and real flavour. 

In 1830 he published his Life of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, 
which was another work not altogether palatable to Holland 
House ; but about this Moore does not very much concern him- 
self; he has begun to doubt whether the Whigs are much better 
than their opponents. He thinks they have as much party spirit, 
and are less able to bear the elation of place. He has a private 
pique, too, against them. In England, when any person high in 
rank or power shows personal kindness to a literary man, such 
kindness is looked on less as a favour in itself than as the founda- 
tion for a claim to receive an official appointment. It is unfor- 
tunate ; but so it is, however; and even Moore, with all his in- 
dependence of feeling, does not escape the universal impression 
that, because he has been hospitably treated, something ought 
to be “done for him.” He is disappointed that Lord Lansdowne 
does not think of him; and this temper of his breaks out in some 
very caustic observations on the Whig tendencies to conciliate 
opponents rather than reward friends, 

On the question of Reform, too, Moore differed from the 
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Whigs. He said that he agreed with the Whigs as to the prin- 
ciple of the measure, and with the Tories in their opinion as to 
its consequences. Lord John, of course, inserts a note contain- 
ing a list of measures which his party are accustomed to take the 
credit of, and holding up to admiration “the wisdom and patri- 
otism of our reformed Parliaments.”’ Moore was certainly wrong 
as to the calmness with which the country would receive and work 
the new measure ; he and the Tories were not wrong as to the 
necessary development of the false principle of simple numerical 
representation, for the adoption of which the short-sighted and 
unskilful concoctors of the bill itself are responsible. But, ex- 
cept so far as Ireland was concerned, Moore did not take any 
very deep interest in politics ; he discussed them as one living fa- 
miliarly with some of the chief actors could not help doing, but he 
did not venture into the arena. He seems, indeed, at one time, 
to have had thoughts of taking an active part in the Irish ques- 
tions of the day ; but was deterred, partly by the overshadowing 
influence of O’Connell, whose whole course, in spite of some per- 
sonal regard, he always regarded with aversion and disapproba- 
tion, and partly because he was prevented by the exigencies of 
earning a livelihood. 

He had a real affection for his country, and took, in general, 
temperate and sensible views of her political position and require- 
ments. His patriotic songs had done much to excite sympathy 
for her cause, and won him a very high place in the warm hearts 
of his countrymen, from which even his courageous attack on 
O’Connell in one of his songs did not displace him. On the oe- 
casion of his visit to Ireland in the years 1830 and 1835, he was 
welcomed with the most unbounded enthusiasm. ‘‘ Show your 
Irish face, Tom,” they cried at the theatre, “you needn’t be 
ashamed of it;” and welcomed it when it appeared with storms of 
acclamation. 

His Travels of an Irish Gentleman in Search of a Religion, 
which he produced about this time, is written more under an 
Irish inspiration than a Catholic one. It is a defenceJof the 
Catholic religion, hedging the controversy between it and Pro- 
testantism within very narrow limits, and conducting it within 
these limits on a very narrow basis. There are two ways of 
arguing all questions: one is, to attempt to grasp in its fulness 
the real case of your adversary, to pierce to the real ground on 
which he supports his convictions, to find the elements of truth 
which are embraced in it, and to follow the edge of that delicate 
boundary along which it melts into error,—this is the mode which 
a powerful mind, with strong convictions of its own, and a desire 
to convince minds of another class, will naturally pursue. ‘The 
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other course is, to direct exclusive attention to what seem the 
weakest points of an adversary’s case ; to batter away at these ; to 
strip away the finer suggestions of words, and insist on holding 
them to their naked grammatical meaning, uninfluenced by the 
tone of the connection and the character of the writer’s mind ; to 
snatch at small advantages ; to appeal to the prejudices of your 
own party instead of the candour of the other; in short, to 
harass the suburbs, instead of compelling a surrender by paral- 
lels and regular approaches. The Travels of an Irish Gentleman 
in Search of a Religion is an instance of the latter mode of argu- 
ment. It is alaborious array of what the writer thinks the weak 
points of Protestantism, among which the facts that Luther 
drank beer and thought he saw the devil hold a prominent place. 
It is an array of citations to show that thé early Fathers believed 
in the Real Presence ; an attempt to impugn the principle of pri- 
vate judgment by enumerating the various sects into which Pro- 
testantism has branched ; and by setting up the results of German 
investigation as a bugbear to frighten us from an open perusal of 
the Bible. It is curious how easily Moore adapts himself to the 
close air of the Catholic Church. The book is weak, nay, often 
destructive to the cause he advocates; for he uses the argument 
of the moment, without any regard to its ultimate tendencies. 
Dr. Doyle perceived this when he said, in praising the book, that 
“if St. Augustine were made less heretical, and Scratchenback 
(the German professor) less plausible, the work is one of which 
any of us might be proud.” It is not always safe to prove your 
proposition by a reductio ad theologiam Germanicam. Moore 
was annoyed that he should he identified with his hero; while at 
the same time he says he does firmly believe all that he has said 
in his book of the superiority of the Roman Catholic religion 
over the Protestant in point of antiquity, authority, and con- 
sistency. ‘That is, he thought the early Fathers more Catholic 
than Protestant. Perhaps “he perceived that this point might 
be granted without any very fatal consequences to the common 
principles of Protestant churches. He was not in his book 
arguing out his own convictions; he was only striking a blow, 

with an Irishman’ s natural irritation, at the Established Church 
in Ireland. Whatever faith he thought himself bound to profess 
and defend, his real conclusions as to the relative advantages of 
the two churches are evident enough from several expressions he 
lets fall. We may cite, in particular, one memorandum which 
occurs im his diary of a conversation with his sister after their 
father’s death : 

“Our conversation naturally turned upon religion ; and my sister 
Kate, who, the last time I saw her, was more than half-inclined to de- 
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clare herself a Protestant, told me she had since taken my advice and 
remained quietly a Catholic. ... For myself, my having married a 
Protestant wife gave me an opportunity of choosing a religion, at 
least for my children ; and if my marriage had no other advantage, I 
should think ¢his quite sufficient to be grateful for.” 


His motive for continuing a professed member of one religion 
with this strong view of the real superiority of another, was 
probably in great measure because he felt the Irish cause to be 
bound up so intimately with Catholicism, that a renunciation of 
the latter would be damaging to the interests of the former, and 
would be felt as a desertion by his countrymen. 

In 1835 his friend Lord John Russell procured him a pen- 
sion of 300/. It is true that it is not easy to adapt literary 
pensions to the most deserving claims of literary men, and that 
a man of the highest genius is more likely to escape observation 
than one of more moderate and popular abilities, while the latter 
is also sure of the opportunity of providing for himself; still 
the difficulty of rewarding the highest class of service seems to 
be no good argument against rewarding that which, though less 
high, is of the same class, and no one will be disposed to grudge 
the author of the Jrish Melodies this small draft upon the re- 
sources of the country. The self-denying Bessy, on hearing of 
it, says: “N.B. If this good news be true, it will make a great 
difference in my eating. I shall then indulge in butter to pota- 
toes.” Poor Bessy, one cannot help thinking a little sadly of the 
many lonely hours she spent in their little Wiltshire hermitage, 
while her husband’s business or amusements detained him in 
London or elsewhere. He loved her, no doubt, most sincerely, 
and was even capable of renouncing pleasures when they came 
into direct collision with her comforts; still he was evidently 
one of those people who almost unconsciously give great oppor- 
tunities for small self-sacrifices to those who live with them, 
and Bessy was one to avail herself to the utmost of these oppor- 
tunities. She bore a little too much of the burden and heat 
of the day (we don’t like to hear of her being always sent 
down before on arrivals, and left behind on partings to do pack- 
ing and unpacking) ; and in those sad trials to which they were 
exposed in common, something too much of the effort neces- 
sary to the sustainment both of the sufferer and the survivors 
comes from her. A man of Moore’s keen sensibilities suf- 
fers so much more acutely than another, that it is not fair to 
charge him with want of fortitude because he shrinks from 
that which a man of blunter susceptibilities can bear unmoved. 
Still, where the feelings for others are deep in proportion to 
the sensibility, they can nerve the frame for any degree of 
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self-sacrifice. Moore, however, was rather one of those who 
dread the sufferings of others because they react on themselves 
than of those who willingly share anguish for the mere hope of 
helping to console it, and the severest pang in whose own suffer- 
ings arises from the thought that those they love must suffer in 
seeing them suffer. Moore used to say women felt less than 
men. We doubt if the reverse be not true; the superior 
delicacy of their organisation would seem to indicate it. Moore 
said they could hold hot kettles longer. This may have only 
proved that they did not drop them for the same degree of pain. 
A better proof would have been to ascertain whose hand was 
sooner burned. 

When Moore heard of Sir Walter Scott’s downfall, he said, 
“T almost regret, indeed, having been brought so close to Scott, 
as I might otherwise have been saved the deep and painful sym- 
pathy I now feel for his misfortune :” and he has himself given 
a heart-rending description of the last moments of his daughter 
Anastasia, when he had not courage to remain by her side, but 
could only bear to visit her for a few seconds, and the mother 
bent down between them to save the father from the pain of see- 
ing the face of his dying child. Anastasia was their last survi- 
ving daughter, and before long death deprived them of their two 
sons. Though unable to afford them a college education, he had 
allowed them both to take up the expensive and unremunerative 
profession of arms. But he was a solicitous if not always a judi- 
cious father, and made considerable exertions to forward his sons’ 
interests in the life they had chosen. They both went to India. 
Russell, who was in the Company’s service, returned home after 
a year’s stay at Calcutta to die of decline in his mother’s arms ; 
and Tom, who seems to have inherited his father’s temperament 
without his vigour and habits of industry, got into debt, and sold 
his commission to extricate himself. The opportunity was given 
to his father to retrieve this false step, and to obtain him a good 
place in a regiment in England; but the sum of 400/. was re- 
quired, and this he seems to have found it impossible to com- 
mand. He was fully occupied with the unfortunate Irish His- 
tory, the most laborious work of his life, which paid him so ill 
both in money and reputation; the previous drafts upon him 
for his sons’ outfits, &c. had anticipated all his resources; and 
he allowed what we cannot help feeling a false pride to pre- 
vent him from obtaining an advance from his many friends. 
It seems strange, that when he permitted himself to do this in 
a much less serious case of his own, he should have hesitated 
when his son’s whole prospects for life were at stake. But he 
was sixty-three, and worn with his recent hard work and trou- 
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bles, and he seems to have succumbed to a sense of hopcless- 
ness. ‘Tom went to Paris, and became bent on entering the 
Légion Etrangére in Algiers: Madame Adelaide’s regard for his 
father enabled him to accomplish his wishes; but the service, 
which involved the highest degree of privation and exposure, soon 
proved fatal to him. Delicate in constitution, and enfeebled by 
previous illness, he had for a long time to sleep on the stones of 
the court-gateway, exposed to the African night-dews and the 
chance shots of the Arabs. ‘About the middle of March,” 
writes Moore, “we received a strange and anxious-looking let- 
ter, which we opened with trembling hands, and it told us that 
my son Tom was dead!” His sister Ellen, to whom he was 
tenderly attached, had died only the month before. His brother 
and his other sister were both gone. Tom was the last of his 
five children. “ We are left,” he says, “desolate and alone.” 
Wearily he dragged through the last pages of his History ; but 
under the last straw, the preface, his strength broke down. “In 
vain did I try for two or three days to satisfy myself with a few 
prefatory sentences ; but they would not come as I wished; and 
at last, in utter despair, I left to the Longmans to finish the 
abortive preface.” A dangerous illness overtook him, from 
which he arose changed, shaken in body, and enfeebled in mind 
and memory. He still sometimes haunted the tables to whose 
gaiety he had once so largely ministered, and where now his 
silent and shattered form suggested only sadness and pity. Soon 
the seclusion of Sloperton closed over him. He died on the 26th 
of February 1852 ; and it is with a welcome sense of relief from 
the melancholy impression left by the picture of his last appear- 
ance in society that we learn from his editor that “his last days 
were peaceful and happy: his domestic sorrows, ,his literary 
triumphs, seem to have faded away alike into a calm repose. He 
retained to his last moments a pious submission to God, and a 
grateful sense of the kindness of her whose tender office it was 
to watch over his decline.” Hers is a sad survivorship. 


Moore wittily said that some men discount their reputation, 
and spend it all in their lifetime. It was eminently his own 
case. His popularity as a poct was a corollary from his skill in 
adapting words and music to one another, and from his great 
success in society. The difficulty is to get people to read poetry 
at all; once get them to read with a preconviction of the excel- 
lence of what they are engaged upon, and it is astonishing how 
easy it is to excite enthusiasm, and how perseveringly readers 
will drain the very dregs of a popular author. #The fact is, there 
is as much excellence in average poetry as average readers are 
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capable of appreciating ; and it needs the fining-off process of two 
or three generations before the convictions of competent judges 
begin to tell. There are people with strong convictions about 
Moore; but they are not numerous. Lord John is one. He 
thinks the poets of the early part of this century are—first, Byron ; 
second, Scott; third, Moore. One doesn’t contradict an asser- 
tion of this sort. One smiles at it. It is a harmless and limited 
Whig tradition. It is a belief preserved from the days when 
these men were living, and when a man might have held such 
an opinion without any serious impugnment of his judgment or 
taste. Wordsworth, Coleridge, and Shelley, even Crabbe, were 
introducing features so new into the poetry of their time, that it 
was no wonder they were slow to gain admirers. They were 
raising poetic insight to its long-lost place at the head of all the 
varied endowments that must meet in the poet. But in those 
high social circles in which Moore and Rogers moved, and which 
represented, not indeed the genius, but the most polished tastes 
and cultivated understandings in the nation, quite a different 
test of excellence prevailed. Masterly execution was there 
accounted the highest merit. The chief pleasure they derived 
from poetry was in contemplating the skill of the artist in selec- 
tion and arrangement of language, and in giving at once smooth- 
ness and diversity to his rhythm. Byron, in his headstrong way, 
boldly maintains that execution is the sole test of a poet. Lord 
Holland thought hours were well spent in putting a polish on an 
epigram. Rogers esteemed Crabbe’s “ Library” higher than his 
“Tales.” The men who held these opinions were not insensible 
to the higher beautics of poetry; but it was to finish and orna- 
ment they devoted their conscious attention. Moore pleased these 
higher critics among whom he lived, by the polish and point of 
his verses. He pleased the multitude, and he pleases many still 
(and not altogether without reason), by the brightness of his 
imagery and the richness of his ornamentation. He belongs to 
the decorative school. His imagery is bright; but it has none 
of that freshness and force which distinguish the poet who 
interprets to others through the living aspects of nature, which 
have been interpreters to him. Moore is always in an artificial 
world of poesy distinct from the real ever new world in which 
we live. He systematically and avowedly preferred to get his 
poetical materials at second hand. He uses the things which he 
finds other men have used ; he polishes them and dresses them up 
with infinite skill; he turns them, refaces them, divides them, and 
recombines them with a fancy whose resources seem inexhaustible. 

The most obvious characteristic of his poetry is its superfi- 
ciality. This accounts both for its sudden popularity and its 
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rapid neglect. Its surface is highly attractive; but it yields all 
its charms to the first glance. The more you read it, the less 
you like it. When the poet is greater than his reader ; when the 
depth or the subtlety of his thought can scarcely find expression 
in words, and yet the expression he seizes does in some way con- 
’ vey the thought there,—then to a casual perusal the words often 
yield nothing ; one man comes and “can’t see any thing in it ;”’ but 
another reads and reads again and again, and finds it an inexhaust- 
ible mine of beauty and interest; and the v ery labour and attention, 
the excitement of his whole poetic nature, that has been required 
to pierce to the full meaning, is in itself a high enjoyment. We 
raise our eyes to the bright sky above us—it is darkness spangled 
with lamps ; we gaze, and they recede, they shine from unfathom- 
able depths of blue ether ; still we gaze, and divine a holy serenity 
in their calm fires; and at length, to patient yearning eyes, they 
seem to yield the depths of their meaning, and walk their silent 
courses, a revelation of the eternal harmonies of the universe. 
We go to Vauxhall, we sec long lines of fire ; globes, stars, pyra- 
mids of fire—azure, ruby, emerald, and white. We are struck 
with the beauty and dazzling brightness of the scene. We look, 
we begin to see how it is made up—there is a nakedness about 
it. We approach the ruby—we find it is a little red lamp with a 
light in it; we turn to the azure—it is a little blue lamp with a 
light in it ; they are hung on nails on a wooden scaffolding. We 
smell oil—we regret we have approached so near ack to 
our old place—we gaze at it again—we say, “ Yes, it is very beau- 
tiful, no doubt,”—we go, and don’t visit Vauxhall again. So it 
is with the decorative school of poctry. It needs but one perusal 
to give us all the pleasure we are capable of gathering from the 
sweet modulations, the rich and varied fancies, the nicely respond- 
ing similes, the choicely culled sensual images and obvious senti- 
ment of Moore: give a more sustained attention, look close for 
any depth of meaning, and you discover the barrenness of it all. 
There was no depth of soil in his nature capable of yiclding the 
fruits of true poetry. He had neither fulness nor passionateness 
of nature, nor had he the imagination which perhaps can replace 
them. He was a delightful companion, a devoted son, a tender 
husband ; he had a genial temper and a kindly nature; but he 
was small. “TI look upon Mooerr,” said Leigh Hunt’s Spanish 
friend, “as an active little man.” He was an active little man, 
a “little quiver fellow,” as Justice Shallow says,—ready-witted, 
gay, indefatigable, with sharply-edged distinct ideas, and confi- 
dence in himself; he was manly » in the sense of being high- 
spirited, but he wanted something of the breadth of manhood. 
He always bore the marks of his training—first as a home boy, 
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and then as a singing-bird in London parties. He wanted an 
out-of-door mind; he wanted the education which a man gets 
by mingling with boys in athletic sports, and with men in the 
struggle of a profession. He is a carpet poet. 

He complains himself that his boudoir education had stinted 
his growth. Perhaps it did; but Nature had fitted him for the 
dining-room and drawing-room, not for the woods and fields ; 
she meant him to find his poetry in D’Herbelot, not in the living 
pages of nature; in the library at Bowood, not in the human 
heart with which he was surrounded. Those social hours which 
he embellished were the relaxations of the men with whom he 
lived; but they were his life. Writing was his business; but 
visiting was his occupation. For a great poet he was never 
formed. He was formed to do what he did well—to feel and 
to interpret music. He has himself left it on record, that his 
poetry originated in his desire to give an expression through a 
more articulate medium to the emotions and passions that music 
appeared to him to express. His was precisely the nature formed 
to feel the full charm of music; not perhaps to enter into its full 
beauties as an art, but to experience its full power over the emo- 
tions. He had precisely the delicate organisation which gives 
that refined zest to the pleasures of sense, and that nicety of dis- 
crimination in sensuous impressions, which are necessary to the 
gourmand, and necessary, but not sufficient, to enable a man to 
feel the full effects of music; but Moore also possessed, and in 
the highest degree, what more is wanted for the latter purpose. 
He had a mobility, a naked susceptibility in the emotional part 
of his nature, vibrating with every change of those impressions 
which his physical conformation made him so apt to receive. 
Hence his insight into the meaning of music; hence, too, his 
power of rendering its full meaning when himself playing and 
singing. He was not a great musician, nor was his voice re- 
markable for its power or compass, though eminently so for 
softness. It was the fineness and clearness of his articulation, 
and his faculty of breathing forth the whole soul of the music—it 
was his own sensibility, that gave him so wonderful a power over 
the sensibilities of his hearers : 

‘¢ Twas not the air, ’twas not the words, 
But that deep magic in the chords, 


And in the lips, that gave such power 
As music knew not till that hour.” 


It was this that drew tears from all the women round him, 
and which sometimes so overpowered himself, that he burst into 
violent fits of weeping, and had to retire sobbing loudly from the 
room. 
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Only a genius with equal insight into the meanings of music 
can pronounce whether he has truly interpreted the significance 
of the national airs with which his name is connected. Probably 
he felt their meaning better than he could reproduce it ; still the 
common consent of men finds no flaw in his evocations of the 
hidden spirit, and no man was perhaps ever found so skilful in 
adapting language and rhythm to the music which was to accom- 
pany it, and of which it was to be the emotional exponent. 
There is no instance, as far as we are aware, in which he com- 
posed music to a given song. He inverted always the true posi- 
tion of the arts, making the higher subservient to the lower. 
“T can answer for their sound,” he says, speaking of his songs, 
“with somewhat more confidence than for their sense.” Hence 
it is hardly fair to read them, at least unless you remember the 
air. They lose, as he himself says, their anime dimidium when 
dissociated from music. They are not what we usually call songs 
in English; brief lyrical poems, capable from their form and 
shortness of being set to music; short free utterances from the 
poet, embodying sometimes his very highest inspirations, as in 
the case of Ben Jonson and Goethe ;—uo, they are made to fit 
the music, just as some poets write verses to given illustrations. 
They may still be poems; it is to write a poem to extract and 
render the heart of music ; but it can never be so high an exer- 
cise of art as when the poet has the full range of nature; and it 
is scarcely poetry at all when a man only racks his fancy for 
something which will go to the tune. The natural subordination 
of Moore’s poetical genius to his musical one fitly adapted him 
for this sort of song-writing. He had no strong creative impulse 
urging him to make a form of his own instead of moving within 
forms ready made, no powerful imagination haunting him with 
ideal visions he must endow with the life of art; he could and 
did manufacture verse in a patient, steady, and skilful man- 
ner, and in his own special walk with unparalleled success, for 
he had in his hands the tools of all others the most necessary to 
such a workman—a brilliant and fertile fancy, a happy vein of 
wit, feeling not too deep to be readily made use of, and a fluent 
supply of words. A rich vocabulary, a full command over the 
resources of the English language, he had not; but he did not 
require it. He goes to work exactly like a jeweller, and uses the 
same kind of ornaments. He sends his publisher a correction, 
which he says will make the song “sparkle” more ; he says he has 
robbed a prologue of its only “ trinkets” to make up one of the 
Irish melodies ; he leaves gaps to be filled up with “epithets” at 
his leisure ;—every thing tends to show the unimpassioned metho- 
dical way in which he turned out his poetry. He says, “I have 
never doubted that poetry is a far more matter-of-fact thing 
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than your people who are only matter-of-fact can understand or 
allow.” 

Still, some of his songs embody and express real feeling— 
these are chiefly the patriotic ones in the earlier numbers of the 
Trish Melodies ; and often without touching us deeply he gives 
a sweet and airy expression to our enjoyments, our hopes, and 
our regrets. The great mass of his songs, however, it is not 
possible to read as poetry. Their number is amazing, and their 
variety wonderful, as far as it is in the power of fancy to afford 
variety ; but mere fancy is so predominant over both thought 
and feeling, that this alone gives to them all an essential same- 
ness. His songs follow one another like the waves on a flat 
shore—with an endless variety of curving lines of foam, but with 
an unchanging uniformity in the whole advance of the tide; the 
sun sparkles with a restless glitter over the ever new dancing 
wavelets and furrows of the sea; but the whole aspect of the 
scene remains the same. In his love poetry this is especially 
the case. We have none of the more profound or complex mani- 
festations of the passion; he never attempts more than to hang 
the garland of his fancy over the most threadbare conventionalities 
of the subject. And it is for the most part a disagreeable class 
of conventionalities; you never get beyond “my friend Moore 
sporting on the bosom of Venus.” It is always the same story, 
exhilaration at the approach of a thing with rosy lips, depression 
at the absence of a thing with rosy lips, remonstrances with 
things with beaming eyes, superiority of love to reason—et hoc 
genus omne. Contrast these decorated platitudes of Moore’s 
with Burns’s personal, direct, vigorous, passion-breathing songs. 
Rude as the latter sometimes are, they have a moving power and 
a genuine delicacy, because they come from the heart. But 
Moore lights the fire of his fancy at the senses. Burns was a 
peasant, and he wrote in the free and simple language of passion 
common to all stations, but ungraced with those higher charms 
which refinement and cultivation in the object of attachment 
naturally give to the expression of the feelings. But Moore spent 
all his life among the most highly bred women of England, and 
he writes as if he had lived in the times of Catullus and Horace 
—we don’t mean with their grossness, but with the same trifling 
spirit and sensual inspirations. Nothing can well be more offen- 
sive than the whole tone of his poetry as regards the other sex. 
The little man struts about among his “ girls” and his “ Julias” 
and “ Fannys” like a small Mahometan bantam cock. He treats 
the whole race of women like a set of dolls, vivified only for 
the sake of the pleasure he can derive from them. He never 
mentions them as if they had any existence on their own ac- 
count. Most insufferable is he when he speaks of purity and 
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innocence, as if they possessed it only in order to give them a 
greater charm for their lovers; when he says of the pleasures 
of indiscriminate attachments, 
“Tis sweet, when all 
Their witcheries pall, 
To have a pure love to fly to ;” 

or when he infers that the advantage of having “woman, like 
something that’s holy, watched over, and fenced from her child- 
hood with purity round,” is that she may come, “ body and soul, 
fresh as spring to a lover!” Another very unpleasant style of 
his, though less common, is that which we find in such poems as 
Love and the Novice, where piety, gaiety, and love, are made up 
into a hotchpot. 

The business-like way in which Moore wrote his verses is 
quite in keeping with his nature. Never was there a poet who 
was less of a dreamer; and under all his genial abandon was 
hidden a cool hard-headedness and a sharp insight into the true 
bearings of all worldly relations. His was the singular union of 
delicate and impressible senses; an almost quivering sensibility 
of the emotional nature, and a quick susceptibility to the more 
obvious forms of beauty, with a sceptical intellect, a special taste 
for facts, a cool discriminating tact, much savoir faire, and an 
absence of all enthusiasm except the temporary one of a half- 
sensuous excitement. His were the external adornments of a 
poet enfolding a man of the world. He would have compared 
himself to some hard-grained prosaic West-Indian tree (and he 
would have known the name of it), overhung by the gay luxu- 
riant trailers and brilliant parasitic flowers of the tropics. This 
union, which is the true key to his genius, gives its character to 
all his poetry. 

He is remarkable, moreover, for the passivity of his nature. 
He had none of that originating, anticipating mind which some 
men have,—no power of motion within himself; he was the crea- 
ture of sensuous impressions ; he was set in activity by external 
excitements. Observe his attitude towards nature. ‘To some 
men the external world, the beauty of nature, the diversities of 
character, the joys of affection, come like the realisation of some 
preconce ived idea, the outw ard clothing of a previous internal 
revelation; they have a moving principle within them ever on 
the search for that outward grace of form, or that living fulfil- 
ment of experience, which shall give body to their haunting de- 
sires. When affection comes, they say, “This is what | longed 
for ;’ when terrors overwhelm them, they say, “ What I trem- 
bled at has arrived.” In the face of nature, clothed in some new 
aspect of beauty, they see a prevision fulfilled ; the purple hills 
come to them as interpreters ; the fleeting stars and wind-driven 
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clouds are things by which they are enabled to speak what burns 
within them. Like the formless waters, the restless longings 
flow to and fro, till some breath of external beauty moves over 
them, and a new creation rises out of the waves. In other men 
the sight of nature wakens the imagination which before slept ; 
it stirs up new emotions: their thought is not, “Through this I 
can give a voice to what I have felt ;” but ‘‘ How much I desire to 
express what now I feel!’ Moore was of all men the merest reci- 
pient of external influences ; and he is a curious instance of how 
little a man can receive through the senses alone without the aid 
of a prepared imagination. He never felt the finer influences of 
things ; none but the very commonest and most universally ac- 
cepted manifestations of beauty revealed themselves to him. His 
eye was clouded. 

The want of imagination is betrayed in his poetry by every 
defect which its absence necessitates. This faculty, as distin- 
guished from the fancy, has been much discussed: but it has 
eluded its investigators ; it is still a strange occult power, whose 
limits and whose operation remain unfathomed. It is not our 
purpose to add to the number of unrequited metaphysical an- 
atomists. Suffice it that some men have a grasp of things 
unseen which others have not, and that in proportion to the de- 
gree in which they have it, is their power of vividly impressing 
upon others the subjects of their own imaginative conception. 
Now Moore has none of this power. His poetry is composed of 
a fleeting succession of images, ideas, and sentiments; each is 
not accessory to every other, so as to build up one conception, 
but each as it comes tends rather to obliterate and occupy the 
place of what went before, like the fleeting shadows of a magic- 
lantern. In his similes he is apt to make a transition from the 
thing to the illustration, and give the latter an utterly dispro- 
portioned degree of prominence and detail; he is apt, too, to 
make it illustrate not the essence but the accident of the matter 
in hand. His poetry wants the binding force of imagination ; it 
is divergent; it coruscates, it does not shine. He touches on 
great thoughts and deep feelings, but in a way that shows they 
come from the surface of his mind, not from the depths of his 
nature. 

A great poet, dealing with a remote time, and making it the 
subject of his art, seizes on its essential character, grasps the dis- 
tinctive wholes of individual life in which it was embodied; and 
his imagination once thoroughly possessed with these, lets his 
mind run free as to the mass of petty externals, the accidents of 
his subject. He can trust his genius that they will all be in- 
stinctively kept true to the dominant image in the imagination ; 
and that is all he can do. That is his idea of the time; if that is 
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true, the accessories are true to that ; if that is untrue, there is 
no use in the accessories being correct. Nay, it is an injury; 
for in the one case we have, if no true picture of former times, 
yet a work of art consistent with itself; and in the other we have 
a picture partly true and partly false, and a hampered and inhar- 
monious work of art. From such an imagination did Shake- 
speare paint the times of Coriolanus, of Julius Czesar, of Antony, 
and of Troilus. Moore begins in exactly the reverse way. 

Let us examine how Lalla Rookh came to be written. He 
was not struck with any event or character in Eastern history, 
which he felt impelled to make the subject of a fiction. It oc- 
curred to him that the East was a new field, and that Eastern 
poetry would tell in the market. Does he, then, search Eastern 
history for a fitting theme? No, he falls to reading most indus- 
triously; but it is not to acquaint himself with the forms of 
Eastern character and the spirit of Eastern life, but, as he him- 
self tells us, “to form a storehouse, as it were, of illustration 
purely oriental, and so familiarise myself with its various trea- 
sures, that, as quick as fancy required the aid of fact in her 
spiritings, the memory was ready, like another Ariel, at her 
strong bidding to furnish materials for the spell-work. Such 
was for a long while the sole object of my studies.” And fur- 
ther on he says, “ It was in a slow and laborious collection of 
small facts that the first foundations of this fanciful romance 
were laid.” Having got his materials, he found great difficulty 
in working them up. “TI have still by me the beginnings of 
several stories, continued some of them to the length of three 
or four hundred lines, which, after in vain endeavouring to mould 
them into shape, I threw aside.” ... “At last, fortunately as 
it proved, the thought occurred to me of founding a story on 
the fierce struggles so long maintained between the Ghebers, or 
ancient fire-worshippers of Persia, and their haughty Moslem 
masters. The cause of tolerance was again my inspiring theme, 
and the spirit that had spoken in the melodics of Ireland soon 
found itself at home in the East.” As soon as he had got an 
Trish centre for an Eastern story, it was all plain sailing. Some 
minds can find a sufficient pleasure in the accuracy and appro- 
priateness of details—they admire the beauty and correctness of 
the mise-en-scene ; to others, if the play be poor in itself, the 
characters shadowy and unreal, and the actors untrue to life, 
then the scene-painting, the decorations, the “dresses of the 
period,” the correct form of a fibula, or Macbeth in the right 
tartan, all go for nothing. Such a thing as a descriptive poem 
there may be, no doubt: the very thing a poet may have imagined, 
and which he limits himself to reproduce, may be the costume 
of a past society, or the scenery of a distant land, and he may 
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enliven his poem with subordinate human interest; but such 
poetry is not of a very high class, nor very interesting to readers. 
The fault of Lalla Rookh is, that the poet, intending his main in- 
terest to lie in human character and incident, yet leaves these 
vague and colourless: they are such mere generalities—as in 
the Fire-worshippers, the fierce persecuting father, the lovely 
daughter, and the gallant patriot chief—that you cannot say 
whether they are true to the times or not, Persian or Irish; while 
the indistinctness of the picture is sought to be made up for by 
setting it in a most accurate and ornate Eastern frame. It may 
be said that, however subordinate, the details ought to be correct. 
But there is a limit to this too; it must depend on how far the poet 
and his readers are familiar with those details. A poet employs 
the fancy as the interpreter of the imagination, and for the vehi- 
cles of expression he uses those things which by habit and connec- 
tion best do express his thought to his own and other minds ; his 
similes and metaphors are not cut-and-dried comparisons derived 
from the natural objects and the historical associations which 
would be most familiar in the times or places with which he is 
dealing, but those which have most power to excite the imagina- 
tion and vivify the discernment of modern minds. To convey 
poetry to us, the words and imagery used must have been part of 
our everyday lives—words with all the richness of their compli- 
cated associations, and things with whose every various aspect 
we are familiar. It is not very easy to deviate widely from the 
language in which you profess to write; but Moore’s poetry is 
crowded with imagery derived from things and facts of which we 
know nothing, and a simile does its work very ineffectually when 
you have to read a prose note to understand its meaning. 

Ilis witty verses do not require any very minute examina- 
tion. He has a keen sense of the ridiculous, and a happy 
knack of expression; his poems are made up of a series of epi- 
grammatic points, very felicitously turned, but revolving too 
much on the double meanings of words and phrases. He has 
humour, but he doesn’t give it free play; he compresses it into 
the forms of wit, where it moves hampered, like the jovial Bob 
Fudge in his French stays. Sometimes both idea and expres- 
sion are genuinely humorous ; as where he makes the bishops say, 
when reminded of the self-denying habits of their early prede- 


cessors — ee 
: * We think it pious, but absurd ;” 


and where, in one of his letters, he complains that “ nothing 
goes right in this world, except for those with whom every thing, 
please God, will go wrong in the other.” This almost rivals a 
saying he tells of Charles Lamb’s, when an elderly lady, after 
boring him with all the good qualities of some friend of hers, 
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ended with, “I know him, bless him!” “ Well, I don’t,” said 
Lamb; “ but damn him at a hazard !” 

For his social qualities we are mainly dependent on the evi- 
dence of others: but they must have been great to secure him 
the advantages they did. Besides his peculiar gift in singing, 
he had a bonhomie, a vivacity, a readiness and brilliancy of wit, 
and an easy familiarity with social forms, which the world found 
irresistible ; and which took an additional attractiort for English 
circles from their association with that sort of warmth which an 
Irishman or a Frenchman throws into his demeanour during the 
most casual intercourse, and which only seems insincere to an 
Englishman, because to him it is not natural wuless his feelings 
are more deeply and permanently engaged. He was quite at 
home in the polished and aristocratic sphere in which he moved, 
and never seems to have made any false compliances to gain or 
keep his position there. He judged things, no doubt, somewhat 
too much by a worldly test ; and in his mode of speaking of some 
of his fellow poets, men of infinitely higher genius than himself, 
there is some trace of an air as if he had mistaken his social for 
real superiority. He speaks of the difficulty of not appearing 
fine in ‘such society” as he met at Christopher North’s house 
in Edinburgh. He makes the most of any weak point in Words- 
worth. He is a little superciliously surprised that Lamb only 
got 170/. for his Letters of Elia; “ should have thought it 
more,” he says. He estimated that he himself had made at 
least 20,000/. by his writings. Still, on the whole, he carried his 
singular fortunes without undue elation, and, though not a man 
who went out of his own way to interest himsclf in the history 


or welfare of others, was a kindly and well-meaning member of 


the brotherhood. Tis poetry, great as are its real shortcom: .gs 
and defects when compared with the reputation it once enjoyed, 
has this merit, that it is original ; and independently of its con- 


nection with music, it will always retain a place in the history of 


English literature, for it has been widely read, and has a dis- 
tinctive character of its own. But its cloying assemblage of all 
that is most captivating to the scnses, aud. to those cmotions 
which lie nearest to them, can never have more than a passing 


interest for mature and cultivated minds. The mere jingle of 


words without sense will please children; glitter of fancy, vague 
declamation, and abstract passion, are sufficient for the next stage 
of development ; but as the mind advances, it asks for harmony 
throughout all the form and essence of a poem, and in the poet 
for an insight wide and deep into the concrete forms of exist- 
ence, above all, into those highest oucs of individual life and 
character. 


. 








Arr. II—GROTE ON ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 


A History of Greece to the Death of Alexander. By George Grote. 
Vol. XII. Murray. 


Ir is a just remark of Dr. Johnson’s, and, what is unusual 
with him, it is a very feeling one, that we never do any thing 
consciously for the last time, of things, that is, which we have 
long been in the habit of doing, without sadness of heart. This 
sadness must be experienced by every one on the completion of 
some great literary task—his companion during many studious 
years, the receptacle of his matured thoughts, the object of al- 
ternate hopes and anxieties, perhaps, too, the instrument and 
pledge of a perpetual name. Gibbon has recorded in some of 
the most harmonious sentences that ever flowed from his pen 
the emotions which he felt after writing the final periods of his 
Decline and Fall. His words, however familiar, are sufficiently 
beautiful to justify their re-transcription. ‘It was on the day,” 
he writes, “or rather night of the 27th of June 1787, between 
the hours of eleven and twelve, that I wrote the last lines of the 
last page in a summer-house in my garden. After laying down 
my pen, I took several turns in a derceau, or covered walk of 
acacias, which commands a prospect of the country, the lake, 
and the mountains. The air was temperate, the sky was screne, 
the silver orb of the moon was reflected from the waters, and all 
nature was silent. I will not dissemble the first emotions of joy 
on the recovery of my freedom and, perhaps, the establishment 
of my fame. But my pride was soon humbled, and a sober 
melancholy was spread over my mind, by the idea, that I had 
taken an everlasting leave of an old and agreeable companion, 
and that whatsoever might be the future fate of my history, the 
life of the historian must be short and precarious.” 

Mr. Grote’s history is completed. Among many contem- 
porary narratives remaining, or likely to remain unfinished, this 
one stands forth accomplished in all its parts—for the promised 
volume on the Platonic and Peripatetic Philosophy is a wdp- 
epyov, not an essential portion of this history—and generally 
admitted to deserve all acceptation and applause. It is a proud 
thought for its author, that he has consummated the project of 
his youth: it is a noble possession for the age which has long 
watched its progress and now hails its conclusion: and, reflec- 
tively, it is a splendid testimonial to ancient Hellas itself, that, 
removed from us as they are by more than two thousand years, 
its sages, heroes, arts, and institutions still retain a lively interest 
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for a people so pre-occupied as that of England in the nine- 
teenth century by its own innumerable cares and controversies 
imperial, social, or religious. . 

It is not our design to review Mr. Grote’s history generally, 
but to limit our attention, on this occasion, to such portions 
of it as relate to the Macedonian autocracy, and especially to 
the character and conquests of Alexander. Down to this jpe- 
riod we generally acquiesce in the historian’s views of men and 
events, and cannot but applaud the original and comprehensive 
spirit with which he has read and represented the annals of 
Greece. From his estimate of the Macedonian era, therefore, 
we dissent with the more regret. We think that it is erroneous, 
and even a blemish on his hitherto excellent narrative. The vin- 
dicator of the Athenian people appears to us to forego his judi- 
cial impartiality so soon as Philip and Alexander come into 
court. 

The close of the republican era of Greece is one of the most 
memorable in the records of the world. Of the various members 
of the Hellenic federation, Sparta alone was virtually extinct. 
Its extinction was owing to the narrow basis of its constitution ; 
to the prejudices and corruption of its haughty aristocracy. Its 
constitution was fitted for a camp pitched among a hostile popu- 
lation, and served its citizens so long as it was necessary to pre- 
sent an armed front to Greece within the Isthmus. But so soon 
as the Spartans aspired to foreign conquest or took part in the 
great political controversy between Europe and Asia, their very 
virtues, being factitious and opposed to the laws of human deve- 
lopment, were converted into vices; the most isolated of nations 
became the most grasping and aggressive, the most frugal and 
hardy the most greedy of pelf and the most prodigal in its self- 
indulgence. Twice the Spartan oligarchy was deposed from the 
leadership of Greece by the gencral murmurs and indignation of 
its allies and subjects. Its harmosts were more intolerable rulers 
than the Persian satraps or the Greek despots: its home-govern- 
ment was as venal as the ministers of the worst of the Ptolemies 
or the Comneni. Neither honour nor troops of friends stood 
around the death-bed of this decayed and decrepit oligarchy. 
But Athens, although declined from its high estate when Philip 
excluded its citizens from Amphipolis and vanquished them at 
Cheeronea, was hardly degraded, since it contained Demosthenes, 
and men who responded to his eloquent appeals and disinterested 
counsels. For Athens there was a possibility of self-restoration, 
had its sons been as inclined to act upon, as they were to approve, 
good advice. They succumbed because they sienenauel and 
because, like the Italian republics, they placed in the hands of 
mercenaries the arms that ought to have been wielded by the 
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citizens themselves. In the century before Alexander, Thebes, 
which had been hitherto almost the least, and certainly the least 
noble, among the Hellenic states, shook off its sloth, put forth 
unexpected energy, rolled back upon Sparta the tide of victory, 
and though destined to a fate that made the ears of all who 
heard of it tingle, and the eyes of all who beheld it dim, yet 
maintaimed to the last an attitude worthy of the countrymen 
of Pelopidas and Epaminondas. Arcadia and Argolis, always 
second-rate members of the federation, had not visibly declined : 
Messenia retained its poverty and independence: Elis generally 
preserved its sacred character, and periodically attracted to its 
festivals all who spoke the language of the Greeks or worshipped 
Olympian Zeus: Corinth was still the resort of the busy and 
the voluptuous, and its yet virgin citadel looked down upon the 
double harbour thronged with the masts of Sicily and the lesser 
Asia: while for the Achzeans was reserved the destiny of gather- 
ing up for the last time, before the Roman eagles “flouted cold 
the banners” of Hellenic freedom, the elements of civil and 
social order, and of presenting the august spectacle of a federa- 
tion guided by wise laws and sustained by native valour. 

But there was a worm at the root of the permanence and 
prosperity of Greece as a federal nation. Faction and corruption 
had relaxed or shrivelled wp the sinews of political virtue, and 
the events of the Sacred War had shaken the foundations of the 
national religion, already sapped by the philosophical schools. 
Even Plato taught that the wise man may lawfully stand aloof 
from the occupations and intrigues of politics; and Aristotle 
busied himself rather with universal man than with the interests 
of his adopted city. And if Plato and his most distinguished 
pupil had tended by their lessons “to slacken public virtue and 
abate her edge,” the doctrines of the sophists were yet more inju- 
rious to political energy and independence. ‘The “unjust reason” 
survived the banter of Aristophanes; and although Demosthenes 
appealed to the example of the men of Marathon, the Athenians 
applauded but did not emulate the active valour of their fore- 
fathers. The great mutations, indeed, of both Athens and Sparta, 
had been acted, and none of the inferior commonwealths, either 
north or south of the Bay of Cormth, had the power or perhaps 
the wish to succeed to the vacant space. The military prestige 
of Sparta had expired: the naval predominancy of Athens was on 
the waue: her island dominion had cast off her yoke: and Rhodes 
was rapidly becoming the sea-queen of the Aigean. Hostility 
against Persia no longer strengthened the bonds of Hellenic union. 
On the contrary, the gold and promises of the great king multi- 
plied and envenomed the factions of the Greek commonwealths. 
The danger which had been repelled at Marathon and Platzea now 
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menaced Greece from another quarter yet nearer and more for- 
midable. “A nation of yesterday,” directed by the genius of an 
accomplished chief, sprang into firm though sudden existence ; 
and while the Athenians were debating whether Macedon should 
be accounted Greek or barbarian, Macedon had constituted itself 
the arbiter of Greece. The hour for change had arrived and with 
it the man. The fluctuating resolutions of the Athenians were 
no match for the undivided will of Philip; is movements were 
planned and executed with secrecy and speed, while theirs were 
proclaimed in the market-place, and paralysed by delay. Greece, 
defended by mercenaries, could not resume its martial habits ; 
and its civic levies went down before the militia of Macedon, as 
the Eubcean cornfields bent beneath the blasts from the Thracian 
hills. Yet the end of republican Hellas was less ignoble than 
that of most ancient realms : the Greeks, though enervated, were 
not utterly corrupt: they had passed into the sixth age of 
senescence, but not into the seventh of decrepitude. 

Never, indeed, has a nation set more brilliantly than repub- 
lican Greece. The gray hue of evening rested on Europe alone : 
the horizontal beams of Hellenic culture diffused themselves over 
all western Asia, warmed into new life the primeval homes of 
civilisation, and even lighted up the fierce and rude tribes of 
Bokhara and Cabul. The conquests of Alexander enlarged the 
borders of the civilised world: those who drank the waters of 
the Oxus and Hyphasis learned to reverence the name of Athens 
and Delphi: the long-sealed kingdom of Egypt was brought 
within the European pale: Alexandria received and cherished 
the embers of Hellas, became for ten centuries the centre of 
commerce and literature, and by its ports on the Red Sea paved 
the way for the re-union of the eastern and western branches of 
the great Caucasian family. 

It is among the conditions of a perfect historical era that it 
shall comprise a conspicuous ¢erminus a quo, and an equally con- 
spicuous terminus ad quem; that is to say, its beginning and its 
end shall be marked by some signal catastrophe dividing the era 
at either limit from whatsoever precedes and whatsoever follows 
it. The narrative now completed by Mr. Grote enjoys this rare 
privilege. At one end are visible the sacrifice at Aulis, the 
black-bearded kings on the Trojan beach, the ten years’ siege 
and “the desolation of a hostile city.” At the other we have 
Asia for the third time vanquished; Persepolis, a second Troy, 
reddening the horizon with its flames; and Babylon, which had 
successively opened its gates to the Mede and the Persian, en- 
tertaining in the halls of Belus the descendant of Alacus, and 
echoing along the quays of the Euphrates the tramp of Mace- 
donian sentries. The interim is a rehearsal on a small stage of 
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the great European drama, in which republics with a territory 
no larger than an English county play the parts of England or 
France, and wars are carried on by armies inferior in numbers 
to Czesar’s tenth legion or Napoleon’s old guard. 

Such respectively are the limits of the work of which the 
concluding volume is now before us. On that work Mr. Grote 
has employed all the muniments of ancient record and modern 
investigation, and generally embodied them in language befitting 
such “high argument.” The readers of the first ten volumes 
will be fully aware of their author’s republican predilections ; 
and so far they are both in place and season. For he has nobly 
vindicated a noble people: he has recited the story of Athens as 
Pericles or Demosthenes would have wished it to be told: his 
occasional sketches of the arts, literature, and philosophy of 
Greece justly and agreeably relieve the narrative of its wars and 
intrigues ; and this, the latest monument to the Attic demus, is 
on the whole the most worthy of all that have hitherto com- 
memorated its errors and its virtues. 

We confess, however, that so far as regards his eleventh and 
twelfth volumes, Mr. Grote has frequently disappointed us: not 
that we love Athens less than he does, or less lament the extinc- 
tion of its liberties by the strong arm of Macedon ; but in these 
volumes Mr. Grote has, in our opinion, dropped the calmness 
of the judge and adopted the prejudices of the advocate. He 
sees only with the eyes and hears only with the ears of Demos- 
thenes and his faction; forgetting the peculiar temptations of 
the orator to exaggerate, of the party-leader to misrepresent the 
acts and motives of his opponents. We can understand Mr. Grote’s 
disregard of Isocrates, and even his dislike to Phocion ; for the 
one was possessed by the overweening conceit that his rounded 
periods would save the state, and the other was a kind of heathen 
Puritan who deemed that dressing like a pauper and dining on 
herbs would render back to his countrymen the hardy worth of their 
ancestors. With each ofthese good men it fared as it will always 
fare with doctrinaires in political revolutions: Isocrates, who had 
spent his life and wasted gallons of midnight-oil in attempting 
to convince the Greeks of the propriety of putting themselves 
under an autocrator, died of chagrin when a practical autocra- 
tor presented himself at Cheronea; and Phocion suffered as a 
traitor, although his only crimes were weakness and indecision. 
For his dislike of such politicians we can make all allowance ; 
but we cannot so readily understand Mr. Grote’s insensibility to 
the genius of Philip. Of Philip he writes with the temper and 
in the tone of an Olynthian exile: he is a liar, a drunkard, a 
voluptuary, a base Bezonian, two parts Illyrian to one Greek. 
To one thus prepossessed it is nothing that Philip called a nation 
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into being; converted an irregular militia into a disciplined 
army ; introduced among rude mountaineers the germs of civil- 
ised life; or won cities and provinces with less expense of blood, 
and less disturbance of property and law, than were some- 
times caused by the civil broils of Phlius and Sicyon. Nor is 
it any thing in the historian’s estimate of Philip, that by adroit 
diplomacy or well-directed valour he knit together once again 
the loosened joints of the Greek confederation, and made it 
capable of re-asserting the superiority of Europe over Asia. 

Indifferent to, or inapprehensive of Philip’s merits, it was 
hardly to be expected that Mr. Grote would appreciate those of 
Alexander. He sees in him only an Achilles, petulant, irascible, 
and insatiable of glory. He subscribes to the censure of the 
Roman satirist : 


** Unus Pelleeo juveni non sufficit orbis.” 


He admits, indeed, that his military genius was eminent and 
precocious as that of Hannibal and Napoleon; but he ignores or 
doubts of his designs for amalgamating Europe with Asia, for 
removing the local partialities of the one, and the servile apathy 
of the other. Alexander was, according to Mr. Grote, a con- 
queror in no higher sense of the term than Timur or Genghis ; 
the leader of an invading horde; the supplanter of an ancient 
empire; gaudens viam fecisse ruina; the rider on the whirlwind 
of desolation, actuated by no higher principle than incapacity for 
repose and lust of appropriation. 

It is no part of our present design to compare Mr. Grote’s 
history with Bishop Thirlwall’s. The latter will perhaps be more 
prized by those who consult for themselves the original records ; 
the former will be preferred by those who desire to have antiquity 
expounded by the modern lights of the statesman and the econo- 
mist. There is room, indeed, and occasion for both of these 
works in every well-stored library. So far, however, as regards 
the epoch with which we are now concerned, we have no hesi- 
tation in giving the preference to Dr. Thirlwall’s history. His 
account of Alexander is not only the most finished portion of his 
own narrative, but also one of the most accurate and animated 
historical compositions of the present day. 

Alexander’s character presents so many aspects, that it has 
furnished historians, moralists, fabulists, and satirists with themes 
for grave dissertation or sarcastic wit. The satirists, naturally 
enough, have taken the ignobler view: to reduce the noble and 
the lofty to a common level is meat and drink to the Juvenals 
and Lucians. In their censure Alexander was an indiscriminate 
butcher, or a petulant boy who sported with men’s lives as if they 
had been the lives of bears and lions, and wept when his day’s 
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sport was over. To Fielding he seemed a superior kind of Jonathan 
Wild; to Seneca the murder of Cleitus and the cup of Hercules 
afforded perpetual texts for sermons against anger and intemper- 
ance. Such perversions of fact, however, do little real harm. It 
is understood that they barb an epigram or point a moral. It is 
only when adopted by the grave historian that they become pre- 
judicial, since the light words of Scapin or the commonplaces 
of Zeno are then apt to ossify into popular convictions. The 
fables which relate to Alexander are generally honourable to 
his memory. In the medieval legends of Western Europe the 
Macedoniar conqueror is described as a preux chevalier, run- 
ning through the oidinary adventures of a foe of Paynims, a 
destroyer of monsters, or a champion of distressed damsels. The 
Eastern legends are mostly of an ethical character. In them 
Alexander is i.troduced as an emblem of the transitoriness of 
earthly glory, as a preacher by his example against pride and 
ambition. Beside his bier death is eloquent: in the presence of 
his tomb crowns and sceptres stand reproved. He is, indeed, in 
these fables, the greatest of mortals, a little lower only than 
the angels or the genii who do the errands of Providence in the 
height and in the depth, or watch over the issues of birth and 
death. He is never portrayed in them as “ Macedonia’s mad- 
man,” but as an exemplar monarch, such as Nimrod or Cyrus, 
commissioned by heaven to scourge guilty nations, redress an- 
cestral wrongs, and afford to the sons of earth an instance of 
surpassing valour and greatness. The moral grandeur with which 
they invest him is an echo of the impression current throughout 
the wast of the greatest of western conquerors. 

Of Alexander’s history the documents are less full and satis- 
factory than we could desire, yet more copious and authentic on 
the whole than is ordinary with the records of ancient statesmen 
and warriors. He himself envied the fortune of Achilles, who had 
Homer for his chronicler: it would have been better for him had 
he, like Brasidas, possessed such an historian as Thucydides: we 
should in that case at least have understood how far the conquest 
of Asia was the concurrent act of Greece, or merely the achieve- 
ment of personal ambition. We might then have been able to 
trace the influence of Aristotle upon his pupil’s disposition ; the 
relations between the old Macedonian faction which regarded the 
vanquished as the Spaniards regarded the Indians, and the par- 
tisans of the king who aided him in his design of reconciling 
Greeks and Persians by equal laws, intermarriage, and the bonds 
of a common language. In the absence of such a guide we must 
be content with comparing opposite accounts and collecting pro- 
hable inferences. We really do possess a considerable amount of 
contemporary testimony. Plutarch’s life of Alexander is indeed 
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infected by the sophists and declaimers who took him for their 
texts on the vanity of human greatness and the vices of tyrants. 
Yet he had evidently before him some records of a better kind 
by writers not too remote from the events. In the library of 
Alexandria Diodorus had the opportunity of seeing and weighing 
many documents in which the acts, and probably ‘the sayings, of 
the founder of the city were recorded ; nor is it likely that the 
diary of Eumenes of Cardia, the king’s S private secretary, was 
wanting in a collection of books deposited i in the museum of the 
Ptolemics. Neither Plutarch nor Diodorus, however, possessed 
the critical faculty of the historian. Arrian, on the contrary, 
exercised almost the sceptical caution of the moderns, and by his 
diligence and enthusiasm in some measure counterbalanced his 
disadvantage in writing so many centuries after the events 
he describes. Had we, indeed, the means of comparing his 
vouchers with one another, we should probably find that Arrian’s 
narrative is tesselated with many fragments from authors now 
lost, sce he has made such good use of the journals of Ptolemy 
and Aristobulus. Be this as it may, we are able to inspect Alex- 
ander’s history nearly as closely as Cvesar’s; for, although we 
possess no record of them, like the Commentaries on the Gaulish 
and Civil Wars, no counter-statement like Ciccro’s Epistles, 
neither are we perplexed by the inconsistencies of such mere 
ex-parte manifestos. 

We do not propose to abridge or to discuss minutely Mr. 
Grote’s account of Alexander: in the first place, because the 
history is pretty generally known; and in the next, because Mr. 
Grote himself has been more than usually concise. Looking at 
the space allotted to Cleon and other republican worthies, we have 
some reason to complain of the scauty room assigned to the 
Macedonian conquests. He has apparently regarded them with 
the aversion or jealousy of a contemporary Athenian, to whom 
the names of Issus and Arbela were gall, and the new Hellenic 
empire wormwood. And his aversion is the more conspicuous, 
since, in the chapters following Alexander’s decease, when Athens 
comes again to the front, the historian resumes his wonted vigour 
and animation. He is an Antzeus who requires republican ground 
for the full development of his powers. We shall therefore at- 
tempt to bring prominently imto view such portions only of 
Alexander’s career or designs as Mr. Grote has kept in the 
shade. 

For Macedon to become an Hellenic state at all, much more 
the leading member of the Hellenic confederation, a total revo- 
lution at home was indispensable. A single life or a single ruler 
would not have sufficed for that arduous task, nor would the task 
have been suited to the impatient temperament of Alexander. 
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For its fulfilment were required partly the political genius of a 
Richelieu, and partly the active valour of Henri Quatre. The 
statesman and the soldier were combined in Philip, and the 
school in which he was trained was singularly favourable to the 
formation of either character. His early misfortunes were pro- 
bably the source of his own greatness and the rapid improve- 
ment of the Macedonian people. Had Philip been undisputed 
heir to a throne, instead of being an exile or a hostage, he would 
doubtless, like his forefathers, have been the chief of uncivilised 
clans, whose greatest feats were forays into the Epirot or Tribal- 
lian borders, and whose highest enjoyments were the chase and 
the banquet. But during his detention at Thebes, Philip had 
opportunities for studying the character, if he did not enjoy the 
acquaintance, of the foremost man of all Greece. The ward of 
Pelopidas can have scarcely been a stranger to Epaminondas; and 
if the civil virtues of the great Theban were without influence on 
the Macedonian prince, his military genius must in the highest 
degree have interested and instructed him. The most virtuous 
of Theban citizens was also the ablest soldier in Greece. He 
had adopted and improved upon the strategic innovations of 
Iphicrates; and his new tactics destroyed for ever the prestige 
of the Spartan phalanx. The aspect of Greece in that age would 
not be lost upon so shrewd an observer. Its leading states, 
Sparta and Athens formerly, and Thebes at the moment, owed 
their power and prosperity to their respective supremacy over a 
league of smaller communities: nor had Greece ever been so 
flourishing as when it was divided into two principal sections, 
guided within the Peloponnesus by Lacedzemon, and north of the 
Isthmus by Attica. Macedonia was weak and barbarous for the 
same. cause that Germany was so in the twelfth century, or 
Scotland in the reign of James V. The authority of the crown 
was disputed and enfeebled by the power of the nobles: each 
fortalice ‘contained a petty tyrant, and nearly every valley was 
commanded by a petty fortalice. The king was therefore 
weak: the people were oppressed in peace or harassed. by inces- 
sant wars; while the nobles, who hardly acknowledged an equal 
and disdained a superior, were as restless and disorderly as 
Black George of Douglas himself. We know little of Philip’s 
earlier deeds; but that he found means of taming these wild 
men is obvious, since he bequeathed to his successor counsel- 
lors second to none, and captains superior to any in the more 
civilised portions of Greece. The Macedonian phalanx, even 
though it proved eventually inferior to the Roman legion, was 
yet the most effective arrangement of such troops as Philip could 
obtain. In the phalanx the recruit became speedily serviceable, 
since he lent strength and weight to the veterans in front, and 
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learned in the security of the columns-centre to wield the sarissa, 
which he would afterwards use with effect as file-leader. The 
phalanx also was of all possible combinations of men the most 
formidable against an Asiatic army. It could not be shaken by 
a charge of horse; while against the spearmen and archers of 
Persia it was as effective as the Burgundian men-at-arms against 
the rabble of pikemen who defended or disgraced Ghent and 
Bruges. The phalanx, though not invented, was considerably im- 
proved by Philip, and handed over to Alexander the-most efficient 
and irresistible among the machines of war. Until Philip’s reign, 
Macedonia can hardly be said to have had a capital; for Pella, in 
comparison with Olynthus or Amphipolis, was little more than 
an ordinary market-town. But under his cherishing care it 
rose to the dignity of a royal city. It was adorned with arsenals, 
public offices, and a royal palace; and although the Athenian 
comic poets affected to deride the manners of its court, yet there 
is no reason for believing the Macedonian nobles less polished 
than the marshals of France under Napoleon I. Rude, indeed, 
as they may have been in their mountain fastnesses, they were 
not so far removed from Greece as to be utterly strangers to its 
refinements. The kings of Macedon had long been the guests 
and friends of the Athenian people. Many a poct and philoso- 
pher found the court of Pella a safer residence than Athens, 
where the one was in peril of fines for his banter, and the other 
of a dose of hemlock for his opinions. When, indeed, such men as 
Euripides and Aristotle enjoyed its shelter and hospitality, we 
may fairly call in question the barbarism imputed to it by the 
Athenian orators. The Macedonians of the upper ranks were hard 
drinkers, and possibly gamblers also—gaming and the bottle are 
common alike to Greek and barbarian. Hard drinking and gam- 
bling were rife at every German court in the eighteenth century, 
even when the refined vices of Paris were sedulously copied at 
Dresden, Vienna, and Berlin. The Macedonian kings wrote and 
spoke pure Attic better than either Frederic or Augustus spoke or 
wrote French. Maria Theresa delighted her good people by the 
purity of her Viennese patois, while she committed fearful sole- 
cisms in her correspondence with the Due de Choiseul and Louis 
Quinze. Yet although Voltaire could laugh at the “poeshie 
de mon roi,” and at the ceremonial of the great empress, no 
grave historian has ever classed either of them with barbarians ; 
and the censure of Demosthenes is about of the same value as 
the sarcasm of Voltaire. At the time of Alexander’s birth, the 
headship of the Hellenic confederation can hardly have presented 
itself as a possibility to Philip’s imagination. He had work 
nearer home with Olynthus: his northern borders were yet to 
be secured from their unquiet neighbours, his western to be ex- 
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panded to the sea-coast. But he had already made his paternal 
kingdom united and powerful, worthy to be adopted as an Hel- 
lenic state, and he determined that the heir of his throne should 
possess the accomplishments of an Athenian statesman and sol- 
dier. The Homeric Poems were then to the youth of Greece 
what the Bible is now to the youth of Britain. They were the 
basis of a liberal education : their mythology-lay at the root of 
the popular creed, and was deeply entwined with the popular 
ceremonies and amusements; they were much better known 
than Milton or Shakespeare at the present moment by nine- 
tenths of Englishmen: they were as familiar to the herb- 
woman, who could not read a line of them, as to the philosopher 
who cited them in his lectures. To the boy Alexander the Iliad 
and Odyssey were the Bible, Shakespeare, and Milton in one: 
and to him, as the reputed descendant of Achilles, they sounded 
not merely as the great anthem of the heroic age of Greece, but 
also as the song of the house-bard recounting the deeds of the 
sires of the kings and princes of Macedon. The Homeric les- 
sons were inculcated in a manner that directly appealed to 
Alexander’s feclings and imagination. His tutor Lysimachus 
won his heart by “calling himself Phoenix—Alexander, Achilles 
—and Philip by the name of Peleus. Of Alexander’s boyish 
recitations a curious and unquestionable anecdote has been pre- 
served; and it denotes the literary character of the court of 
Pella. He was ten y-ars old when an Athenian legation, in- 
cluding both Eschines and Demosthenes, came thither to treat 
about peace. While Philip entertained them at table in his 
usual agreeable and convivial manner, the boy Alexander re- 
cited for their amusement certain passages of poetry which 
he had learnt, and delivered in response with another boy a 
dialogue out of one of the Grecian dramas. 

Such a training was likely to produce a second Pelides: but 
the imaginative faculties of Alexander were not more sedulously 
cultivated than his intellectual powers, Of the part taken by 
Aristotle in his education we are not informed, whether he 
superintended it generally, or whether he gave immediate in- 
struction. But it seems scarcely possible to overlook, although 
Mr. Grote does so, the influence of Aristotle upon his pupil. In- 
tellectual as well as political Greece was in that age enlarging 
its horizon. Aristotle strode over the realm of knowledge as 
boldly as Alexander strode over the realm of Persia. Each of 
them thought nothing done while aught remained to do. Each 
of them regarded mankind from a higher and more liberal level 
than that of the local and limitary prejudices of Greece. They 
recognised, indeed, the superiority of Greek to barbarian, but 
they did not regard that superiority as an inexorable law of nature. 
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The Greek might elevate his ruder and weaker brother; the 
weaker brother. be gradually brought within “the precincts of 
civil and social refinement. Mr. Grote indiilgés in, some special 
pleading against Alexander on the score of Aristotle’s instruc- 
tions. We think that Alexander’s demeanour and policy towards 
_ his eastern subjects refutes the notion that he sought to lower 
‘the Greek to the level of the Asiatic, instead of raising the Asiatic 
to the standard of the Greek. 

On the authority of a single passage in Plutarch, Mr. Grote 
represents Alexander as having latterly become so much incensed 
against his tutor as even to threaten him with punishment. The 
premises for such an assumption are somewhat slender; though 
it is possible that the king may have resented Aristotle’s cor- 
respondence with the Macedonian conservatives, who thwarted 
his schemes of administration, and can have felt little indebted 
to him for saddling him with so perverse and intractable an 
army-chaplain as the philosopher Callisthenes. But even if 
“‘jealousies and perturbations” came between them, Alexander 
never ceased to profit by the Stageirite’s instructions. So far as 
his incessant occupations allowed, he cultivated literature, and 
with as refined a taste as Cesar himself. Throughout his life 
he retained a passionate interest in the Iliad; a copy of which, 

said to have been corrected by Aristotle himself, he carried 
with him in his campaigns, and after his victory at Issus depo- 
sited in a golden casket—the most sumptuous of the great king’s 
spoils. At a later period, and while he was in Upper Asia, Har- 
palus sent to him, as the most acceptable present from Greece, a 
packet containing tragedies of Auschylus, Sophocles, and Euri- 
pides, the histories of Philistus, and the dithyrambic poems of 
Telestes. In medicine, as it was then practised, he was as well 
instructed as the ablest of his medical staff; his mterest in geo- 
graphical science was intense ; and his camp contained many dis- 
tinguished men of letters, whose discourse refined and elevated 
the conviviality of the Macedonian mess-room. 

Dr. Thirlwall has admitted into his narrative many anecdotes 
of Alexander’s youth which Mr. Grote thinks unw orthy of credit. 
Before strife came between them, Philip seems to have clearly 
discerned the powers and the promise of his destined heir, and 
these anecdotes justify his anticipations; nor can we discover any 
grounds for omitting them as apocryphal. Macedon, the proud 
father acknowledged, was too narrow a field for a prince so 
gifted: he display ed no jealousy even when he heard that the 
Macedonians called Philip-their leader—Alexander their king. 
Philip’s own ambition would perhaps have been limited to the res- 
cuing from the grasp of the Persian Asia west of Mount Taurus. 
With his well-trained army and his strategic genius, he would 
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doubtless have accomplished all or even more than the Spartan 
king Agesilaus had sixty years before attempted with inferior 
means and ability: yet Philip would probably not have ventured 
beyond the Syrian gates, or conceived the bold design of trans- 
ferring to himself not only the western satrapies, but ‘the vast em- 
pire of Persia in its length and breadth, frém the Mediterranean 
to the Hyphasis. Although cut off in the vigour of manhood, 
Philip had long survived the enthusiasm of youth. And the cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed in early life called rather for 
caution and dissimulation than for the ardour and impulse of a 
conqueror. Around his throne were formidable rivals: around 
his kingdom were as formidable neighbours: the Olynthian 
League was no contemptible antagonist: and had Philip too 
early aroused the fears or jealousy of Athens, he would have en- 
countered an army better appointed than his own, and a navy 
against which he could not have sent a single trireme. It is the 
constant burden of the appeals and reproaches of Demosthenes 
that the Athenians had made Philip great by allowing him time 
to advance his covert approaches, to beguile them by his simu- 
lated moderation, to steal from them ally after ally while he 
affected to consult their wishes or respect their decrees. This 
was not the education of-one destined to conquer an empire 
rich in the sinews of war, formidable from its extent and the 
terror of its name, and able to purchase the aid of the nume- 
rous condoltiert of Greece. ‘Twenty years of astute policy, 
varied only by occasional feats of arms and demonstrations 
of power, had rendered Philip as wary as he was ambitious; 
and he would probably, therefore, have lacked the incontroll- 
able impulse that formed so potent an element in Alexander’s 
character. 

Mr. Grote, indeed, does justice to Alexander’s military genius, 
though he cannot resist the insinuation that he was more of an 
Achilles than an Agamemnon. But he does not bring pro- 
minently forth what was really one of the most conspicuous 
features in his history—the youth of the general, who, like 
Napoleon, won his signal victories before he was ‘thirty, and 
combined, like Henri “Quatre, the spirit of a knight who has 
his spurs to win with the cool sagacity of a Marlborough or a 
Wellington. At times Alexander exposed himself too freely; 
and in more than one instance, especially after his fortune seemed 
confirmed, risked his army in situations where he narrowly es- 
eaped the English disaster in Cabul. Like Attila, he relished 
too keenly certaminis gaudia—the zest of a war-embrace: and 
doubtless even his error confirmed and exalted the courage and 
devotion of his followers, and from the casual dangers incurred 
by his impulsive temper he rescued his army on each occasion 
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with a promptness and sagacity surpassed by Hannibal alone, 
when drawn too far into the valleys of the Abruzzi by the craft 
of Fabius. 

In the ninth year of his reign and in the thirtieth of his age 
Alexander planted his standard on the banks of the Hyphasis, 
and for the first time since he crossed the Hellespont turned 
the heads of his columns westward. His retreat was impera- 
tively demanded by his soldiers, who pined for the repose and 
luxury of Babylon, and were as weary of wandering to and 
fro on the earth as the comrades of Ulysses were weary of the 
incessant moan and heavings of the ocean. But Alexander him- 
self cast a long and lingering look towards the land beyond the 
Indus,—that illimitable East, at whose portals he had scarcely 
arrived, but of whose wealth, power, and ancestral kingdoms 
rumours at least had reached him through his Indian guides. 
If the vision of an Oriental empire presented itself, as he owned 
it did, at two epochs in his career to Napoleon’s imagination, 
a similar vision must have acted on Alexander with tenfold 
power. For Alexander stood almost at the furthest point which 
Napoleon could have aspired to reach, whether he had begun 
his march from Egypt or from Moscow. In the brief period 
of eight years he had achieved the most splendid enterprise ever 
undertaken up to that moment by a king of men. Cyrus, it is 
true, had descended from Khorasan to the Aigean Sea, had put 
an end to the second Assyrian empire, and re-united under 
one sceptre the realms of Nimrod and Nabopalassar. But the 
chief of the Pasargadze pushed his victories too far: his end, 
if not ignominious, was obscure; and it was reserved for an 
alien to his name and blood to cement and consolidate the 
empire “on which the sun never rose and never set.” Alex- 
ander lived scarcely long enough to test the solidity of his 
acquisitions, or to impart to them that systematic regularity 
which is visible in the rough draft of his plans transmitted to 
us. At the date, however, of his entrance into Babylon every 
province of the late empire of Darius bowed cheerfully or reluc- 
tantly before him. ‘The great radii of his dominions were 
guarded by strong outposts or rising cities: the sea-coast, from 
the mouth of the Hebrus to that of the Nile, was awed by the 
combined fleets of Greece and Phoenicia ; his veterans were 
planted in garrisons from Damascus, the most ancient of cities, 
to the Mardian and Bactrian hill-forts: return was impossible, 
for his weary or discontented soldicrs were dispersed among 
homes as far distant from the Euphrates as the Euphrates was 
from the Hellespont: discipline was imperative, for they were 
planted in the heart of recently subdued races, whom the least 
excess or reverse on the part of their conquerors would arouse 
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again to arms. So far, then, as in him lay, Alexander had se- 
cured his acquisitions, and in the repose of Babylon set him- 
self strenuously to the work of re-organising and combining 
them into one uniform mass. Mr. Grote asserts that Alexan- 
der availed himself of the existing fiscal arrangements of the 
Persian kings, and was content with the classification of pro- 
vinces as it had been finally made by Darius Hystaspes. But 
the historian, in his zeal to divest Alexander of every attribute 
except that of an insatiable conqueror, and desirous through- 
out to confound “ Macedonia’s madman” with “the Swede” 
Charles XII., has omitted to notice two circumstances most 
material to every just survey of Alexander’s career: 1. the pace 
had been so rapid of his conquest, from the time of his embarca- 
tion at Sestos to the time when he retired from the Punjaub, that 
it was not only politic but unavoidable for him,-——unless he had 
wished to convulse his new realms by crude innovations,—to ac- 
cept for the moment whatever system, fiscal or imperial, he found 
in use; and 2. that not until he halted at Babylon did he com- 
mence a regular survey of the diversified mass of his conquests. 
His repose at Babylon—if the term repose can be properly ap- 
plied to Alexander—was absorbed partly in surveying the Eu- 
phrates, with a view to rendering it again navigable, and partly 
in receiving from his lieutenants and prefects reports of the pro- 
vinees intrusted to their charge. The roll and count of his 
winnings were nearly as follows :—In Europe he had effectually 
curbed to the north and west of his original kingdom the moun- 
tain tribes which had so often distracted the attention of Philip 
from the affairs of Greece, and all between the Strymon and the 
Danube acquiesced in the superiority of Macedon. By affording 
recruits to his armies, Greece had given hostages of her obedience ; 
and indeed, notwithstanding the sullen refusal of Sparta to take 
part in the war, and the silent or expressed indignation of the 
anti-Macedonian faction in Athens, the members of the league 
felt a national pride in the success of the:r youthful autocrator. 
The old wrong was at length redressed: the invasions and in- 
trigues of Persia were requited: the mitred spectre of the great 
king had vanished from the earth: the captives of his bow and 
spear had returned to their homes: the altars of Zeus, Athene, 
and Heracles were reared in Babylon beside the high altar of 
Belus: the flames of Persepolis had atoned for the burning of 
Athens, and in place of the spoils which Xerxes had borne away, 
three hundred suits of mail, the panoplies of as many Persian 
lords, were now suspended from the walls of the Acropolis. The 
lesser Asia, the kingdoms of Priam, Glaucus, and Sarpedon, 
the original seat of Hellenic civilisation, were now restored to 
Greece: the satrapies of Pharnabazus and Tissaphernes were 
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once more Grecian provinces, governed by their own magistrates, 
and exempt from tithe or toll, from the rending away of their 
sons and daughters for the service or pleasures of the great king. 
Beyond the Syrian gates and along the sea-board of Palestine, 
the most ancient seats of commerce, Tyre, Sidon, and Gaza, 
were occupied by the Macedonians. The “white castle” of 
Memphis had expelled its garrison of the fire-worshipping race, 
which had cast to dogs and vultures the bodies of the Pharaohs, 
profaned the sanctuary of Apis, and brought the abomination of 
desolation into Thebes and Heliopolis. ‘The glory of Memphis, 
however, was departing ; since at the south-eastern corner of the 
Mareotid Lake the architect Dinocrates was busy in laying the 
foundations of a city which for ten centuries to come w ould be 
the emporium of eastern commerce and the asylum of western 
learning, and which still retains the name of the city of Alex- 
ander. The provinces east of the Euphrates had long constituted 
the real strength of the Persian empire. Its revenues had been 
principally derived from the rich kingdom of Syria, from the 
enterprising Greek cities of Asia within Taurus, and from the 
towns and harbours of Pheenicia. But its armies were recruited 
from the hardy mountain tribes of Upper Asia, which, even after 
Darius had for the third time staked and lost his empire on 
the result of a single action, tasked all Alexander’s energy, and 
dealt more destruction on his ranks than the days of Issus and 
Arbela. But the Mardians, Oxians, and the subjects of king 
Porus had proved that their rude chivalry was no match for the 
Thessalian horse, and that their archers and slingers could make 
no impression on the Macedonian phalanx. They feared or re- 
spected their new antagonist: barbarians, if undisturbed in their 
hereditary customs, regard with indifference a change of masters: 
and Alexander’s ranks were replenished by the most warlike of his 
recent foes. ‘The dwellers in Mesopotamia were the Bengalese 
of antiquity: their climate enervated them: centuries of oppres- 
sion had inured them to the yoke: and the Babylonians wel- 
comed a conqueror who laid no new burdens upon them, and 
restricted neither their pleasures nor their superstition. Upon 
the entire circle of provinces so recently convulsed with war or 
with preparations for it, a great calm had settled, and both 
Greece and the East awaited with anxiety or indifference the 
decrees which should amalgamate Europe with Asia. 

The decrees were never promulgated: a mightier hand than 
Alexander’s arrested them: and the Macedonian empire, instead 
of being included in one pale, and regulated by a single mind, 
was broken up into hostile kingdoms, whose wars, vices, and con- 
vulsions render the history of Alexander’s successors one of the 
least interesting and most calamitous chapters in the annals of 
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mankind. It is with some surprise, accordingly, that we find 
Mr. Grote ascribing to the Macedonian kings of Egypt and Syria 
the merit of diffusing Greek civilisation over Asia. It would be 
nearly as just to attribute to Cromwell’s major-generals the credit 
of Cromwell’s practical reforms. Of the successors of Alexander 
Ptolemy Soter alone seems to have comprehended his sovereign’s 
design ; and there were many local circumstances in Egypt that 
enabled its first Macedonian ruler to adopt in a larger measure 
and with clearer perception than his co-partners in the imperial 
inheritance, the ideas of his departed chief. 

We have briefiy surveyed Alexander’s conquests: we now 
must glance over the condition of the empire which he over- 
threw. ‘To ride, to shoot with the bow, and to speak truth, were 
the real or the pretended virtues of the ancient Persians. They 
retained the easier of these virtues, and abandoned the more 
difficult. At the time of the Macedonian invasion the Persian 
cavalry and archers had but little declined from the skill or 
prowess of their forefathers; but if we may judge of the nation 
by its kings and satraps, and if Greek chroniclers have not 
grossly misrepresented them, truth had long been “a garment 
out of fashion” both at the regal and vice-regal courts. Plu- 
tarch’s life of Artaxerxes Mnemon is among the most curious, 
if not the most interesting of records. It is more curious as a 
register of crime than the chronicle of any petty Italian republic 
when governed by an Ezzelino or a Sforza. It is more illustrative 
of the miseries and crimes of despots than any chapter in the 
history of the Byzantine Cresars. It is a maze, without any 
apparent plan, of intrigues, perjuries, and murders,—of fear, 
jealousy, and hatred, more perplexing to wnravel than the pre- 
cepts of Machiavel or the purposes of Philip II. Yet this 
labyrinth of dark plots and darker crimes is no more than a 
literal, though imperfect account of the Persian court a century 
before the great king was weighed in the balance and found 
wanting, and his kingdom taken from him. The steps by which 
Darius mounted the throne are sufficiently indicative of the 
rottenness of his empire. The long reign of Artaxerxes was a 
prelude befitting the influence of such a prime minister as the 
eunuch Bagous. We need go no further back than the reign of 
Ochus for proofs of the weakness and corruption of the Persian 
empire. Though he had regained Egypt, and by the destruction 
of Sidon re-established Persian influence in Pheenicia, Ochus was 
a roi fuinéant, and Bagoas his mayor of the palace. Bagoas made 
and unmade kings as best suited his own fears or interest, and 
may perhaps have aspired to the throne himself. Ochus, through 
his cruelty and licentiousness, had become generally odious to his 
subjects, and was removed by poison. His youngest son Arses 
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was raised to the throne, and Bagoas, in order that the king of 
his choice might be wholly dependent on himself, relieved him by 
poison of all his brothers. As soon, however, as Arses displayed 
symptoms of insubordination, he and all his children were mur- 
dered by their unscrupulous grand chamberlain. The person 
whom Bagoas next took into favour was a member of the royal 
family, the grandson of a brother of Artaxerxes II. In a private 
station Codomannus had distinguished himself by his valour, and 
had slain in single combat the stoutest warrior of the Cadusians. 
His courage, however, seems to have expired with his subordinate 
rank; for, as king Darius, he manifested on no occasion the 
qualities either of a captain or a general. He was sagacious 
enough, indeed, to rid himself of his dangerous patron, and 
Bagoas was compelled to empty a cup of poison which he had 
mixed for his last nominee, Until tried Darius was esteemed 
well qualified to defend the throne which he had thus rescued 
from a degrading bondage, and until his reverses and incapacity 
had wearied out his subjects he was a popular and an honoured 
prince. 

The looseness of the succession to the throne expresses the 
disorganised condition of the Persian empire at this period; and 
the reign of eunuchs has generally accompanied national decay. 
Every internal principle of cohesion was indeed lost. The Roman 
empire under its thirty tyrants was scarcely more disintegrated 
than the Persian at the date of the Macedonian invasion. For 
many years its dissolution had been suspended only by the 
jealousies of the satraps who might have each of them aspired to 
the throne. These great lords transmitted their authority to 
their sons without soliciting or awaiting the royal confirmation. 
They regarded, indeed, the decrees issued at Susa and Ecbatana 
with about as much reverence as Ali Pasha regarded the fir- 
man of Selim, or Mehemet Ali that of Mahmoud. Many pro- 
vinces nominally adhering to the empire were virtually indepen- 
dent: attempts to coerce them were met by insurrection ; and of 
the ample revenues which Darius Hystaspes had organised and 
Artaxerxes Mnemon received, scarcely a tithe reached the treasury 
in time of peace, and they were often entirely withheld by revolted 
viceroys. Life was as insecure as property; the provinces were 
exhausted by civil wars between the satraps; the few who were 
loyal among them awakened the jealousy of the court; and the 
rebel or traitor who could offer a sufficient bribe was often re- 
warded with the post of the governor who had remaiiied faithful. 
Under an administration so weak and corrupt, the miseries of the 
people at large may be readily imagined. 

In the western half of the empire the military spirit was dead. 
The king and the nobles alike maintained their authority by the 
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aid of mercenaries whom their own turbulence or factions at 
home had driven to the great mart for hirelings. The readers of 
Xenophon’s Anabasis are familiar with the mode by which Greeks 
with swords to let were engaged in the feuds of Persia. Under 
abler management these foreign levies might have prevented, or 
at least delayed, the destruction of the empire. In discipline and 
valour they were scarcely, if at all, inferior to the Macedonian 
phalanx, and in concert with the really excellent cavalry of Upper 
Asia might, if rightly handled, have checked Alexander’s career 
at the very outset. But the hirers of mercenaries have seldom 
been known to trust them fully, and even the great Gustavus 
himself was at times suspicious of Ludovic Leslie’s Scotch bri- 
gade. During the unsettled state of Hellas at the close of the 
Sacred War the lesser Asia swarmed with Greek exiles and ad- 
venturers. From these might have been collected, in sufficient 
numbers to cope with Philip and Alexander’s forces, an army of 
the best soldiers and the greatest ruffians in the world. But none 
of the Persian kings seem to have entertained the thought of 
raising a standing army of Grecks. Their levies were renewed 
with each emergency ; and since they were drawn indifferently 
from every quarter of Greece, no sentiments of local or national 
pride existed among them. Like the troops paid by the tyrants 
or commonwealths of Italy, a Greek Hawkwood or Dalgetty 
might within a few months be found in the ranks of the royal 
army, or in those of a rebellious satrap; and on more than one 
occasion the losses of Alexander were repaired by men whose 
purses were still heavy with the gold of Darius. 

Against a kingdom so divided Alexander brought the strength 
and resources of a united and inexhausted people, guided by 
veteran gencrals and inspired by the enthusiasm of a youthful 
chicf. Against an army so composed he led battalions animated 
by a corporate spirit, trained by the greatest master in the art of 
war, and now impelled by the prospect of exchanging the spare 
and rugged life of mountaincers for the plunder and luxuries of 
Asia. The young Achilles of Macedon was encountered by no 
Hector, although in Mentor of Rhodes Darius had an adviser 
scarcely inferior to Ulysses. The fate of empires is decided as 
much by the follies and omissions of the vanquished as by the 
wisdom and activity of the conqueror. Darius and his councillors 
were among Alexander’s most efficient allies. Like Demosthenes, 
they may have underrated his abilities, and conceived that the 
troubles which greeted him on all sides at his accession would 
more than absorb all the talents and resources he possessed. 
With an ill-timed economy, Darius declined to furnish the 
Persian party in Athens with money, deeming that with Philip’s 
death the peril of his own kingdom had passed away. The sub- 
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sidies, indeed, were soon paid, or at least promised to be paid; 
but in the interim Alexander had secured his northern frontier, 
had laid Thebes in ashes, had confirmed the authority of Phocion 
in Athens, had silenced Demosthenes, and received from the 
states general at Corinth his own appointment as autocrator 
of Greece. Whence Mr. Grote has derived his opinion that 
the idea of a Pan-Hellenic league against Persia was unpopu- 
lar, or obsolete in Greece, we are at a loss to conceive. Had it 
been as he represents, the neglect to take advantage of its un- 
popularity would only furnish another proof of the fecbleness 
which faction had brought on Hellas generally. Had it been 
really obsolete, Alexander’s invasion of Persia must have been 
delayed until the court at Susa would have been amply prepared 
to meet it. The calamity of Thebes undoubtedly struck terror 
into the Greck commonwealths ; but it did not therefore disable 
them from resistance. A succession of such sieges would have 

crippled Alexander’s army. Athens and the Peirseus were not 
less strong than when, nearly two centuries later, they held out 
against Sulla and his superb battering-train: Corinth was still a 
virgin fortress: and a few hundred of such troops as Leonidas 
led at Thermopyle would have sealed the Isthmus and Pelopon- 
nesus against even the Macedonian infantry. But Mr. Grote, 
having in his preceding volume concealed the weakness and 
corruption of the democratical party in Athens, is compelled 
in his present one to represent Macedonian influence as weak, 
and the idea of an invasion of Persia as superannuated. His 
only authority for these statements is that of Demosthenes ; 
and we would as soon accept the speeches of the Whigs in 1806 
as evidence for the unpopularity of the war with Napoleon in 
England generally. The very circumstances of Greece at the 
time rendered some capital interest, some centralising effort 
essential to the gencral peace and order of the commonwealths. 
Each community lived-in dread of a return of exiles; every 
Grecian city was infested with adventurers, who, disbanded from 
the Egyptian or Persian service, had brought back to their birth- 
places the license of camps and the restlessness of mercenaries. 
A war with Asia would alone present sufficient attractions to 
these homeless men; they would indifferently enlist under a 
Macedonian or a Persian sergeant, and relieve “respectable 
housekeepers” of their undesirable presence. Neither is there 
any ground for believing with Mr. Grote that Greece gencrally 
had abandoned its desire of ve engeance on Asia. It had applauded 
the appeals of Isocrates to Archidamus and Philip ; it still greeted 
with acclamation the Perse and the Trojan Women at the Dio- 
nysiac festivals: the rhapsodists could still draw crowds in the 
streets when they chanted the glories of Diomed and Achilles ; 
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the retreat of the Ten Thousand and the victories of Agesilaus 
were still hailed as tokens of the decay and decrepitude of their 
“ancient enemy.” 

Mr. Grote has been more impartial in recounting the errors 
of Darius than in describing the general feeling of Greece at this 
period regarding the Persian war. It is for poetry to describe 
this monarch as “ great and good.” History records against him 
vanity and indecision, if not indeed actual cowardice. His reign, 
indeed, seems not to have been stained by such portentous acts 
of cruelty and license as marked the reigns of his predecessors ; 
and the grief of his queen and mother, if it were not caused by 
their loss of station, indicates domestic virtue in the husband 
and son. Darius may accordingly have been a man to be loved ; 
but, unluckily for himself and his empire, he was not a man to be 
respected or feared. He was one of the sovereigns who appear 
destined to bring empires to an end—an Augustulus, a Roderic, 
a Louis XVI. Every step taken by Darius hastened the fall of 
his kingdom. He ceased, as we have already said, to support the 
Persian faction in Athens at the right moment; he neglected to 
bar the Hellespont against Alexander’s passage, although the 
Phoenician fleet was at his disposal. For the errors committed 
at the battle of the Granicus his generals alone may have been 
responsible. They disregarded Memnon’s counsel to avoid a 
general action, and with their cavalry—at least as efficient as 
Hannibal’s Numidians—to convert Alexander’s road through 
Asia within Taurus into a wilderness. They contested the pas- 
sage of the Granicus with cavalry, instead of lining its banks 
with the long spears of the Grecian men-at-arms. But defeat 
conveyed no wisdom to Darius, and on each subsequent occasion 
when he commanded in person he repeated the blunder of his 
generals. Jor these errors, their probable cause, and their im- 
mediate effects, we have great pleasure in referring our readers 
to Mr. Grote’s narrative. Had he dealt with Alexander’s civil 
career as impartially as he describes his military operations, we 
should have had no grounds for objecting to his twelfth volume 
as inferior to its predecessors. 

Alexander’s entrance into Babylon was probably less impres- 
sive to Greece in general than his occupation of Susa and Ecba- 
tana, or the sack and conflagration of Persepolis. Both pocts 
and philosophers had taught the Greeks that an inexorable 
Nemesis impended over old great houses and guilty nations, and 
the doctrine seemed approved by the fate of the Persian capitals. 
The wrongs of Greece had been requited, and the vials emptied 
in turn upon the heads of its oppressors. But as against the 
Assyrian metropolis no similar sentiments prevailed. The Assy- 
rians had never held Ionia in bondage, nor profaned the grove of 
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the Attic Eumenides. But although to the Greeks the conquest 
of Babylon may have seemed only part of Alexander’s design to 
subdue all Asia, the modern reader will be scarcely inclined to 
view with similar indifference this, the crowning circumstance in 
Alexander’s career. ‘To him it presents both an historical and a 
prophetical aspect. Regarded a parte ante, it was the consum- 
mation of a cycle of events that, opening with Nimrod, proceeded 
with Cyrus and the first Darius to the downfall of Persia itself: 
regarded d parte post, it was the beginning of movements that 
close with the decline of the Parthian kingdom. Nor were the 
circumstances attendant upon Alexander’s entry into Babylon 
without their awe and mystery. Dark omens and prophecies 
crowded upon him as he approached the gates. The Chaldean 
priests warned him, shortly after he had crossed the Tigris, that 
the stars boded change, and counselled him to encamp without 
the city. For a moment Alexander paused: he had often given 
credence to dreams and visions, and attempted to expiate the 
wrath of the gods by costly sacrifices or unwonted ceremonies. 
But his scruples were overruled by the sophist Anaxarchus, who 
probably felt as much reverence for the Magi as Voltaire for the 
Dean and Chapter of St. Denis. Once within the walls, an im- 
posing and diversified spectacle awaited him. The jealousy of 
Persia had condemned Babylon to premature decay: it had cut 
off its commuuication with the sea, and removed from it the great 
officers of government. But the approach of its new lord infused 
new vigour into the city of Belus. He was projecting an expe- 
dition to Arabia and the Persian Gulf, and Babylon was the 
dépot of a fleet and army collected from every quarter of his 
enormous dominions. Nearchus had sailed up the Euphrates; 
Phoenician galleys had sailed down the river from Thapsacus ; 
vast dockyards resounded to the axe and hammer, and huge ships 
of cypress-wood were already on the stocks. The plains of the 
Euphrates were the scenes of daily drillings and reviews ; Lydia, 
Caria, and Persia had furnished 50,000 conscripts to the grand 
army ; and Alexander seemed on the point of realising his project 
of amalgamating Persians and Macedonians into one military 
force. But conquest or discovery by sea formed a portion only of 
his manifold occupations at Babylon. On his march to the city 
he had been met by envoys from the most illustrious or the most 
obscure races of the world, by Greek republicans: offermg him 
golden crowns, by ithiopians who drank the waters of the 
Astaboras, by the fair-haired Scythians from the Danube, by the 
plumed and kilted Iberians and Gauls from the far west, by the 
Lucanians, Bruttians, and Etruscans of Italy, and even (it is 
affirmed) by delegates from Rome itself. No modern congress, 
whether convened to discuss the Treaty of Westphalia or of 
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Vienna, has ever approached in numbers or in splendour this 
assembly at Babylon. And the pomp and circumstances of 
death strangely interwove themselves into this web of busy and 
diversified life; for thousands of workmen were engaged in rear- 
ing the sumptuous funeral pile of Alexander’s most beloved 
friend. 

Had the obsequies of Hepheestion been deferred a few hours 
longer, the same pile might have sustained the bodies of the 
Macedonian Patroclus and Achilles. The vision of the Chal- 
deans had not been for nought. United in their lives, the Mace- 
donian warriors were scarcely divided in death. Fever lurked in 
the veins of Alexander, imbibed probably during his recent ex- 
pedition to the marshes of the Euphrates, and certainly aggra- 
vated by his own imprudence in prolonging the funeral banquet 
of Hepheestion. He survived his friend only eight days; and 
his death was ascribed by superstition to the wrath of Dionysus 
on account of the destruction of Thebes. A monument more 
durable than a pile of wood or hecatombs of cattle was in pre- 
paration for him: but more than two years elapsed before the 
most politic or fortunate of his captains deposited the royal bier 
in the mausoleum of Alexandria. 

Centurics afterwards, when the last Macedonian kingdom 
had become a prefecture of a still more extensive empire, it was 
debated by the historians and rhetoricians of Rome whether, if 
Alexander had invaded Italy, and encountered Romans and Sam- 
nites, he would have planted his standard on the Capitoline, or 
perished like his kinsman the Epirot Alexander. Livy’s patriotic 
feelings led him to maintain that the Roman fortune would 
have prevailed against Alexander, as it did against Philip and 
Perseus. But this assumption cannot be admitted. For even 
if the valour and discipline of the Roman infantry would have 
been a match for the phalanx, the Roman cavalry could not 
have competed with the Macedonian companions. And the com- 
parison does not end with rank and file. The genius of the great 
Scipio was matured in the Spanish wars before he encountered 
Hannibal at Zama. But no Roman consul, annually changed, 
would have been equal to Alexander in military experience: no 
Roman army, levied for the campaign, would have been equal to 
veterans who had vanquished every variety of opponents. That 
Macedon and the great western republic might have confronted 
each other thus early, is not beyond the bounds of possibility 
for that Alexander would have rested content with his eastern 
conquests is hardly probable. We know that he was meditating 
the subjugation of the Happy Arabia. Arabia subdued, his fleet 
would have easily transported his forces to Aithiopia and the 
Thebaid, The curiosity which impelled the Cesar Germanicus 
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to visit the ancient realm and monuments of the Pharaohs, 
would have been irresistible to Alexander, With whom the ardour 
for novelty was nearly as powerful as ambition itself. In Alex- 
andria he possessed a centre of arms as available for western en- 
terprise as Babylon was for eastern. On his pilgrimage to the 
shrine of Ammon, he had already crossed an arm of the great 
Libyan desert: and its sands would not have protected against 
his infinite resources and undefeated energy the rich valleys of 
Marmarica or the limestone platforms of Cyrene. Carthage he 
would have encountered on her own element with the fleets of 
Greece and Pheenicia: nor could the Punic mercenaries, then 
untrained by Hamilcar or Hannibal, have offered any effective 
resistance to his young Persian or old Macedonian guard. The 
mines of Iberia, then almost virgin, would have offered potent 
attractions ; the warlike Spaniards, afterwards Hannibal’s best 
troops, have furnished invaluable recruits. The Pyrenees and 
Alps would not have excluded veterans who had climbed the 
loftier terraces of Upper Asia; and from the little St. Bernard 
and Ligurian mountains might have descended on Etruria and 
Latium tenfold Hannibal’s numbers, led by a commander of equal 
genius and enterprise. But the mission of Alexander was to 
spread Greek civilisation over Western Asia, not to encompass 
with his trophies the basin of the Mediterranean. [rom Baby- 
lon, as from a “specular mount,” he may indeed have gazed 
westward, and deluded himself with the hope that his next ¢er- 
minus would be the Atlantic. But the western ferminus ap- 
pointed him by destiny was a tomb in his own Egyptian capital: 
and there, honoured and undisturbed by the changes of dynasties 
and creeds, his remains reposed until the deluge of Saracenic 
invasion covered both city and tomb with indiscriminate ruin. 
Once only, three centuries after his death, was the lid of his 
sarcophagus raised, and the features of Alexander scanned by 
mortal eye. He who gazed upon them was also a conqueror, 
although his victories were won as much by craft as by the 
sword. The most solemn moment in the life of Caesar Augustus 
was that in which he bent over the embalmed corpse of Alex- 
ander the Great. 

The history of Alexander remains to be written by some one 
who will hold the balance even between the fanatical applause of 
Droysen and Flathe, and the little less fanatical detraction of Mr. 
Grote. We have frankly expressed our disagreement from this 
learned and accomplished historian in his narrative of the Mace- 
donian age of Greece: and we dissent from him with the more 
regret, because, in our opinion, his prejudices against the ablest 
statesman and the greatest soldier of the time have marred the 
fair proportions of a work which, if not “a possession for ever,” 
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it will at least demand unusual learning, industry, and ability to 
supersede. Had he observed towards Philip and Alexander the 
impartiality he has displayed in dealing with Pericles and Cleon, 
he would have been as secure against the shafts of general criti- 
cism as he is invulnerable by such pedants as Mr. Shilleto. 


We cannot, however, part with Mr. Grote with these expres- 
sions of difference and dissatisfaction. We have already noticed 
the resumption of his wonted strength and animation so soon as 
his narrative turns from Macedonian to Athenian affairs. From 
the ninety-fifth chapter to the conclusion of his work, his account, 
with some allowances for his anti-Macedonian prejudices, may 
be read with trust and pleasure. And much occurred during the 
invasion and conquest of Asia that reflects credit on the last days 
of Hellenic independence. The curtain can hardly be said to 
have dropped upon the drama of Athenian politics before the 
death of the champion and protagonist whose counsels, if fol- 
lowed at the right moment, might have checked the progress of 
Philip, and delayed the fall of Darius. 

During the first years of Alexander’s Asiatic campaigns 
Grecian history is stagnant and suspended. There are no events 
of public or political importance, and the local and municipal 
activity of each city may be comprised in the expressive words of 
Demosthenes, “ We are repairing our streets and fountains, and 
whitening our battlements.” The Grecian cities, great as well 
as small, existed only as appendages of the Macedonian kingdom. 
“The affairs of Greece,” Aristotle pithily remarked, “are in the 
hands of the king.” A public synod of the Greeks sat from 
time to time at Corinth; but it was principally employed in 
voting and registering congratulations to Alexander on his victo- 
ries. The sleep of death was creeping over the fevered and ex- 
hausted frame of the Hellenic people. All vigour, indeed, was 
not exhausted; and recovery might have been still possible for 
“the sick man,” had his remaining energies been seconded by 
prudence and courage on the part of his ally. But even in 
their own prostration, the Persians indirectly brought about the 
ruin of their ancient foe. Reverses during the earlier years of 
Alexander’s campaign would have aroused a spirit of self-eman- 
cipation, in spite of the defeat at Cheronea and the destruction 
of Thebes. At the time, it was not unreasonable even for the 
least sanguine of politicians to speculate on such reverses. 
Alexander on landing in Asia was not only poor, but also in 
debt; while Darius possessed untold and almost inexhaustible 
treasures, which, expended at the right moment, would have 
drawn to his standard the condottierit of Greece, and multiplied 
his means, already far superior to Alexander’s, of action by sea. 
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But the Pheenician fleet was frittered away in separate havens or 
useless blockades, and Memnon’s advice, to act vigorously by sea 
and strictly on the defensive by land, was disregarded. 

Even down to the eve of the battle of Issus, Demosthenes and 
his party shared in the king of Persia’s delusion of the possi- 
bility of vanquishing Alexander in pitched battle. But after 
that crowning disaster, during a year and a half, all hopes of the 
kind were abandoned. The Persian force scemed extinct ; and. 
Darius was so paralysed by the captivity of his family, that he 
allowed Tyre and Gaza to perish without the least effort to save 
them. The chances of victory by sea were then reversed, since 
the first navy in the world passed over, with the subjugation of 
Pheenicia, into the hands of the commander of the first army. 

At length, in the spring of 331 B.c., the prospects of Greece 
once again seemed hopeful. Alexander had advanced far into 
the interior of Asia, was separated from his fleet and his gar- 
risons by a march of many weeks, was for the third time con- 
fronted by the hosts of Persia; and remembering that this host 
was raised in the most warlike provinces of the empire, we may 
deem it to have been the best-appointed army ever collected 
by Darius. The catastrophe at Arbela, however, proved the 
Macedonians to be invincible in the field, and even their most 
eager opponents at Athens became aware that submission to 
Alexander had become a painful necessity. ‘Ihe anti-Macedon- 
ian leaders, indeed, who remained at Athens, were statesmen and 
orators ; the generals and men of action had been demanded by 
Alexander, and had taken service with Darius. All, therefore, 
that even Demosthenes could do at such a crisis was, to watch the 
course of events, and to hold himself ready to take advantage 
of any casualties that might arrest the progress of Alexander. 

Athens, indeed, had partially disarmed herself. ‘Twenty of 
her triremes acted in concert with the Maccdonian fleet; and 
these, combined with her citizens taken prisoners at the Grani- 
cus, rendered a pacific policy yet more imperative. Neither was 
it Demosthenes or his partisans who now guided the general 
policy of Athens. For the twelve years between the destruction 
of Thebes and the death of Alexander, Phocion and Demades 
were her ministers for foreign affairs; and although two more 
dissimilar members have seldom been found in the same cabinet, 
they coincided in pacific views and in the prudence of keeping 
well with the king and his representative Antipater. 

The following sketch of one of the most virtuous of Athenian 
statesmen is too pleasing to be omitted. The personal characters 
of Demosthenes and Lycurgus shed an ennobling lustre on the 
darkening horizon of Greece : 

“Tt deserves particular notice,” Mr. Grote remarks, “that though 
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the Macedonising policy was now decidedly in the ascendant, accepted 
even by dissentients as the only course admissible under the circum- 
stances, and confirmed the more by each successive victory of Alex- 
ander—yet statesmen, like Lycurgus and Demosthenes, of notorious 
anti-Macedonian sentiment, still held a conspicuous and influential po- 
sition, though of course restricted to matters of internal administra- 
tion. Thus Lycurgus continued to be the real acting minister of finance 
for three successive Panathenaic intervals of four years each, or for an 
uninterrupted period of twelve years. He superintended not merely 
tire entire collection,.but also the entire disbursement of the public re- 
venue ; rendering strict periodical account, yet with a financial autho- 
rity greater than had belonged to any statesman since Pericles: He 
improved the gymnasia and stadia of the city—multiplied the dona- 
tives and sacred furniture in the temples—enlarged or constructed 
anew docks and arsenals—provided a considerable stock of arms and 
equipments, military as well as naval—and maintained four hundred 
triremes in a seaworthy condition for the protection of Athenian com- 
merce. In these extensive functions he was never superseded, though 
Alexander at one time sent to require the surrender of his person, 
which was refused by the Athenian people. The main cause of his 
firm hold upon the public mind was his known and indisputable pecu- 
niary probity, wherein he was the parallel of Phocion.” 


The euthanasia of Athens was prevented not so much by the 
errors or turbulence of her own children as by the general rest- 
lessness of the Greeks. The first anti-Macedonian movements 
arose from Sparta; and with some consistency, since Sparta alone 
had never acknowledged the autocracy of Alexander. The move- 
ments, indeed, being premature and infelicitous, precipitated by 
a few years the submission of Hellas to Macedonian rule. With 
a perversity for which it seems impossible to account, Agis the 
Spartan king selected the spring of 330 B.c., six months only 
after the victory at Arbela, to declare war against Antipater. 
Even Demosthenes himself did not sanction this untimely and 
unfortunate step; and a single battle in Arcadia displayed the 
weakness of Sparta, and riveted the fetters of Greece. 

By their adherence to Lycurgus the Athenians acknowledged 
the probity of their finance minister: their applause of genius 
and virtue was marked by their support of Demosthenes against 
all the arts and influence of the Macedonian party. But after the 
defeat of Agis, his adversaries believed the moment had arrived 
for ruining and dishonouring him. An accusation six years old 
was now revived. In the autumn of 337-336 B.c., Ctesiphon 
had proposed a crown to Demosthenes, and had obtained for this 
testimonial of public confidence the preliminary acquiescence of 
the senate. Aischines had shortly afterwards attacked this pro- 
position as illegal and unconstitutional, but did not then press 
for a formal trial of the point at issue. In 330, however, the 
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hands of the Macedonisers were strengthened by Antipater’s vic- 
tory, and they now solemnly impeached Demosthenes, not on the 
original indictment, which affected Ctesiphon only in the first 
instance, but on general charges affecting the orator’s own entire 
public life. The reader needs not to be reminded of the result 
of this great political controversy : if its importance be measured 
by the eloquence displayed on both sides, neither the speeches 
against Verres nor the impeachment of Warren Hastings can 
compete with the two Athenian “ orations on the crown.” Mr. 
Grote concludes his analysis of the defence in the following 
words : 

“The reply of Demosthenes to his rival has an historical value, as 
a funeral oration of extinct Athenian and Grecian freedom. Six years 
before, the orator had been appointed by his countrymen to deliver 
the usual public oration over the warriors slain at Cheronea. That 
speech is now lost; but it probably touched upon the same topics. 
Though the sphere of action of every Greek city as well as of every 
Greek citizen was now cramped and confined by irresistible Macedo- 
nian force, there still remained the sentiment of full political freedom 
and dignity enjoyed during the past—the admiration of ancestors who 
had once defended it successfully—and the sympathy with leaders who 
had recently stood forward to uphold it, however unsuccessfully. It 
is among the most memorable facts in Grecian history, that in spite of 
the victory of Philip at Cheronea—in spite of the subsequent conquest 
of Thebes by Alexander, and the danger of Athens after it—in spite of 
the Asiatic conquests, which had since thrown all Persian force into 
the hands of the Macedonian king,—the Athenian people could never 
be persuaded either to repudiate Demosthenes or to disclaim sympathy 
with his political policy. How much art and ability was employed to 
induce them to do so by his numerous enemies, the speech of A‘schines 
is enough to teach us. And when we consider how easily the public 
sicken of schemes which end in misfortune--how great a mental relief 
is usually obtained by throwing blame on unsuccessful leaders —it 
would have been no matter of surprise if, in one of the many prosecu- 
tions wherein the fame of Demosthenes was involved, the dikasts had 
given a verdict unfavourable to him. That he always came off ac- 
quitted, and even honourably acquitted, is a proof of rare fidelity and 
steadiness of mind in the Athenians. It is a proof that those noble, 
patriotic, and Pan-Hellenic sentiments, which we constantly find incul- 
cated in his orations throughout a period of twenty years, had sunk 
into the minds of his hearers ; and that, amidst the many general alle- 
gations of corruption against him loudly proclaimed by his enemies, 
there was no well-ascertained fact which they could substantiate before 
the dikastery.” 

This is noble commendation, especially if the age and the 
eircumstances of Athens at the time be borne in mind; since a 
declining age is seldom capable of great public virtue, and the 
circumstances might have well encouraged the indolent and the 
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venal—no inconsiderable proportion in all political bodies—to 
offer at once to Macedon tle most formidable of its civil op- 
ponents. The good fortune of the orator did not, mdeed, con- 
tinue to the end. Exile and death had already marked down 
their prey. From the charge of bribery by Harpalus Mr. Grote 
defends Demosthenes, and in our opinion successfully. From 
the first the orator had been opposed to the fugitive satrap; he 
had no means of embezzling the money after it had once been 
impounded in the Acropolis; he had often been impeached for 
Lis political conduct, but never hitherto for corruption; and the 
speeches of his accusers, Dinarchus and Hyperides, are merely 
invectives, barren of facts and unsupported even by plausible 
surmises. But so thought not the Athenians at the moment, 
and Demosthenes was condemned to pay a fine of fifty talents 
to the treasury. Unable to raise so large a sum—an indirect 
proof of his innocence—he was imprisoned. After a few days, 
he managed or was permitted to escape ; and passed some months 
in exile at Troezen, where, so rumour affirmed, his only consola- 
tion was to gaze from sunrise to sunset upon the distant peaks 
of Hymettus. The unmanly grief of the great Athenian states- 
man, and his hardly less great Roman rival, in their banishment, 
has afforded a copious theme for satire and declamation. The 
former, it is alleged, indulged himself in imprecations against 
his countrymen: the latter demeaned himself by supplications 
to men whom both before and after his calamities he denounced 
as scoundrels and traitors. But beyond the walls of Athens and 
Rome there was little to attract or comfort either of them, and 
Demosthenes did not even affect the philosophical consolations 
of Cicero. The applause of the people, or the hushed attention 
of the judges, were to him indispensable as light and air ; for even 
the strong man becomes weak when the object for which he lives 
is withdrawn from his eyes. ‘ Body’s death” seemed to both of 
these great men more tolerable than “body’s banishment ;” and 
the calmness with which each of them accepted his doom at the 
last goes far to acquit them both of pusillanimity. Mr. Grote 
has omitted from his narrative a story—and we see no reason 
to question its truth—which is honourable alike to the orator 
and his opponents. It is said, that immediately after his escape 
from prison he perceived some well-known members of the Ma- 
cedonian party following briskly in his track. Concealment was 
impossible, for his pursuers called to him by name; and it was 
needless, for they were hurrying to him with money for his 
journey, and with entreaties to be of good cheer. ‘“ How can I 
be of good cheer,” he replied, “since I am quitting a city where 
= very enemies are better friends than I shall meet with else- 
where !” 
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His endurance was not long tried. In the July that followed 
the decree for his banishment, all Greece was astounded by the 
news that Alexander was dead. He left no competent heir, for 
his sons were infants; and he had appointed neither regency nor 
successor. His acquisitions had not yet had time to coalesce 
into a solid empire, and even a solid empire extending from the 
Hyphasis to the Aigean would have been too vast for any but 
Alexander to wield. It was obvious, or at least highly probable, 
that the mass of his conquests would dislimb as swiftly as it had 
been formed; for though both victors and vanquished cheer- 
fully obeyed Alexander, neither of them would accord the same 
homage to Antipater or Perdiccas. ‘‘The Macedonian host,” 
aptly remarked the orator Demades, “ resembles the giant Poly- 
phemus after his eye had been put out by Odysseus.” And 
accordingly Demades, Phocion, and the Macedonian party were 
disquieted and distrustful ; while to Leosthenes, Hyperides, and 
other orators “on the liberal side,” the hour seemed to have 
arrived for Greece to reclaim her independence. 

Demosthenes was still an exile; but, without waiting for his 
recall, he joined himself to the Athenian envoys who were des- 
patched to the Peloponnesian towns, and seconded them with all 
the energy of his eloquence in preaching resistance to Macedon. 
In requital for his services, his countrymen decreed his return, 
and sent a trireme to fetch him to Pireus. We are enabled to 
trace nearly every stage of Cicero’s triumphant progress from 
Brundisium to Rome by the light of his own exulting clo- 
quence. For the joy and enthusiasm that greeted Demosthenes 
on his arrival at Athens, we must copy Plutarch alone. “The 
archons, the priests, and the entire body of citizens came down 
to the harbour to welcome his landing, and escorted him to the 
city. Full of impassioned emotion, Demosthenes poured forth 
his gratitude for having been allowed to see such a day, and to 
enjoy a triumph greater even than that which had been con- 
ferred on Alcibiades on returning from exile, since it had been 
granted spontaneously, and not extorted by force. His fine 
could not be remitted consistently with Athenian custom ; but 
the people passed a vote granting to him fifty talents as superin- 
tendent of the periodical sacrifice to Zeus Soter; and his execu- 
tion of this duty was held equivalent to a liquidation of the fine.” 

It was a momentary gleam of the sun, which darker clouds 
were soon to overshadow. Antipater and Craterus were victo- 
rious, and with them the Macedonian party in Athens. Demos- 
thenes and his friends were proscribed, and, at the instigation 
of Demades, condemned to die. The last act of Grecian freedom 
was rapidly performed, and was more tragic than the consum- 
mation of the Gidipus or the Antigone. Hyperides, with two 
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others, fled to gina, and took refuge in the temple of Ajax. 
“No place was sacred ;” they were torn away from the horns of 
the altar, dragged before Antipater, and put to death. A more 
illustrious prey awaited the hunters in the temple of Poseidon 
at Calauria. The circumstances of his death are variously re- 
counted ; but it is most probable that poison rescued the most 
illustrious of Athenian statesmen from the dishonours inflicted 
on his companions : 
“The conquerors could but make a fire of him : 

Demosthenes only overcame himself, 

And no man else had honour by his death.” 

We now close Mr. Grote’s volumes ; with some regret that he 
does not prosecute his narrative to the extinction of the Achzan 
League. But he has, perhaps, judged wisely, both for the in- 
terest of his work and for the completeness of its form, in thus 
dropping the curtain with the last grand crisis of the drama. 
With Alexander a new cycle of events begins; with Demos- 
thenes the old order closes. The nation is yet to be born which 
shall again exhibit to the world such a consummation and such 
a renascence as were accorded to the race of Hellas. 





Art. III.—PICTURES AND PICTURE-CRITICISM. 


Ruskin’'s Modern Painters. Vols. 1. 1. TI. TV. London: Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 1843-1856. 

Pre-Raphaelitism. By the Author of “ Modern Painters.” London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 1851. 

Notes on some of the principal Pictures exhibited in the Rooms of 
the Royal Academy and Society of Painters in Water-Colours. 
By John Ruskin, M.A. No. I, 1855; No. II., 1856. London: 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

“ Modern Painters.” Quarterly Review for March 1856. London: 
John Murray. 

“ Ruskinism.” = Edinburgh [eview for April 1856. London : 
Longmans. 

Catalogue of the Exhibition of the Royal Academy of Arts—the 
Lighty-cighth. 

Les Beaux Arts en Europe, 1855.  Théophile Gautier. Paris: 
Michel Lévy. 1855-1856. 

Handbook for Young Painters. By C. R. Leslie, R.A. London: 


Murray, 1855. 


THERE is just now an unwonted stir in the world of fine art. 
That region of serener air is perturbed with storms, and shaken 
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with horrid din of war. The spirit of Strife—not satisfied with 
arming nation against nation, in north and east—has taken to 
set artists and art-critics by the ears : 
s Diespiter 
Tgni corusco nubila dividens 
Plerumque, per purum tonantes 
Egit equos volucremque eurrum.” 





The collision of jarring schools is fierce in proportion to the 
normal peacefulness of the combatants. Palettes clash and maul- 
sticks rattle as loud as ever rang shield on shield and lance 
against lance along a Homeric battle-field. Mr. Ruskin—an 
Orlando Furioso of art—charges the old masters and the mo- 
dern academies, pen in one hand, pencil and etching-point in 
the other. Academicians, in the black armour of Quarterly 
and Edinburgh reviewers, make fierce onslaught on Mr. Ruskin. 
Meanwhile, earnest students, eager buyers, and humble spec- 
tators of pictures—the Achivi of these delirious kings—look 
on, puzzled and perplexed between conflicting claims and anta- 
gonistic principles, and find no guidance either of their practice, 
their purchases, or their principles. It is not our intention to 
descend into this battle of the pictures as an ally of either side, 
or even, New-Jerseyman fashion, as a combatant “on our own 
hook.” We wish rather to attempt the office of mediator—con- 
scious, as we are, of the lot that usually attends those who bring 
the olive-branch. But even if it should not be our fate to win 
a hearig—much more to part the enraged fighters—at least we 
may pick up off the field some of the truths which each has 
been hurling at the other, and turn them to better account 
than stabbing reputations, and bringing down great names, 
contemporary or classical. 

It is true that all evil has its counterpoise. As thunder- 
storms clear the air, and wars quicken the stagnation and rub 
off the rust of peace, so the present strife in art has its hopeful- 
ness as a sign, and its usefulness as an agent. It shows that 
there is life both in our painters and our critics of painting, and 
it quickens for work the pencils of the one and the pens of the 
other. We never remember a time in which painters of esta- 
blished reputation strove more energetically to justify their fame, 
in which aspirants for distinction in painting laboured more 
studiously to win it, or in which worthy efforts in art were more 
worthily estimated—of course, out of the daily newspapers. 
But among the innovators whose work has awakened the present 
strife, the critie preceded the craftsman. Mr. Ruskin’s pen was 
Pre-Raphaelite before the pencils of Rossetti, Hunt, and Millais. 
These young men invented the name; but Mr. Ruskin might 
have been their guide to the aims it symbolises, their encourager 
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to the effort it describes. The first edition of the first volume of 


Modern Painters appeared, we believe, in 1843;* though we have 
not a copy accessible to verify the date by. At that time Rossetti, 
Hunt, and Millais were still students of the Academy. It was not 
till 1848 that the latter first excited attention by his large picture 
from the Isabella of Keats—though he had previously sent in a 
huge conventional canvas of “ the Widow’s Mite” to the West- 
minster-Hall competition for painting in oil. Rossetti’s “ Edu- 
cation of the Virgin” we remember to have admired, about the 
same time, in the first so-called “ free” exhibition in St. George’s 
Gallery, at Hyde Park Corner. And Mr. Hunt’s large compo- 
sition from the Two Gentlemen of Verona belongs, if we recol- 
lect aright, to 1849. 


We have no means of knowing how far the carly practice of 


these remarkable young painters was prompted by Mr. Ruskin’s 
first volume.{ But from dates and internal evidence, we should 
be inclined to refer it mainly to the influence of that volume, 


which closed with a piece of advice involving the very essence of 


Ruskinism. In it he tells our young artists that “they should 
go to nature in all singleness of heart, and walk with her labouri- 
ously and trustingly, having no other thought but how best to 
penetrate her meaning; rejecting nothing, selecting nothing, 
and scorning nothing.” 

Now Mr. Ruskin assuredly was not the first teacher of art 
who had sent the young artist “to nature.” ‘That had been the 
universal direction of all the lecturers on painting since the foun- 
dation of the Academy. But the direction in their mouths had 
been coupled with stringent cautions. ‘To “ select nothmg” was 
the very last precept that would have been ventured on from 
an academic chair. When'the academic professor sent his stu- 
dents to nature, he took care to insist on their first coming to 
him for spectacles through which to look at her. Selection and 
combination were urged to the full as much as study of nature. 
And if the student of our own day, when told to “study nature,” 
turned from the precepts of his teacher to his practice, he found 
himself in presence of a huge contradiction. Constable stood 


* “ Bieht years ago, on the close of the first volume of Modern Painters, I 
ventured to give the following advice to the young artists of England.”—Ruskin’s 
Preface to Pre-Raphaelitism, published in 1851. 

t This work, remarkable as the production of a boy of some seventeen, is, or 
was lately, in the possession of Mr. White, Art-publisher, 7 Maddox Street, Bond 
Street. 

{ We have since learnt, from unquestionable authority, that the original Pre- 
Raphaelites were not inspired by the first volume of Modern Painters, The co- 
incidence in the appearance of the theory, and the adoption of the practice of 
pure study from nature is all the more remarkable. Mr. Ruskin’s words may be 


used to explain Pre-Raphaelite pictures just as well as if he had inspired the 
painters of them, 
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alone in the Academy as the sturdy champion of English land- 
scape—neither gilt by the sun of Claude nor embrowned by the 
twilight of Gaspar Poussin; and Constable’s pictures hung un- 
sold on the walls of his painting-room. Turner was beyond 
students’ comprehension: the reverent wondered, the irreverent 
scoffed, before his mysterious canvases. Wilson was more Ita- 
lian than English ; Gainsborough was English all over; but both 
were of the past; and the student, at the outset of his career, is 
always mainly amenable to contemporary influences. 

Mr. Ruskin was the first authoritative writer on art who sent 
the student to the teaching of nature—pure et simple. The 
scholar was to “ select nothing” among the many models that 
mighty mistress ~~ out before him. “Selection” was for 
the master in art, and not for the learner. The faculty of 
choice—of combination—of reproduction—would’ grow up in 
the student according to his strength and humbleness. As 
the tree was, such would be the fruit—ere apes from the vine, 
wild-plums from the sloe; but some fruit from every tree left 
to the kindly nursing of air and sun, the wholesome food of 
dew and rain and juices of the earth. The only influences to 
be feared were those of gardener and horticulturist; not that 
these, if wise and humble, might not aid the blossoming of 
flower and the bearing of tree; but the chances were that the 
florist might kill all his dahlias in the attempt to produce a blue 
one, and the arborist be possessed by a Chinese fancy for making 
potted dwarfs out of the young giants of field or forest. 

One great contrast between Academy-lectures and Mr. Rus- 
kin’s books could not fail to strike the thoughtful student. His 
professor talked to him about art, its great masters, their works, 
and the laws of their working; Mr. Ruskin about nature, its 
mighty manifestations, their modes, and the causes of them. The 
former sent him to the gallery and painting-room ; the other to 
the plains, the mountains, the forests, and the sea. The art of 
the one seemed to divide dominion with nature ; the art of the 
other was sternly called to account as nature’s servant and sworn 
interpreter. In proportion as God’s work is vaster and grander 
than man’s, it exercises at once repulsion and attraction on those 
within the sphere of its influence. It repels by many sidedness 
and mystery ; it attracts by grandeur and completeness. What- 
ever introduces law into its mighty maze, and furnishes a clue to 
its inner meaning, increases this attractive power, and diminishes 
that repulsive force. Mr. Ruskin has, for some fourteen years 
past, aimed at this with a zeal that has been vouchsafed to few, 
a knowledge rarely equalled, an eloquence seldom surpassed, anil 
an industry that has never faltered. He has shown the soul 
underlying the ribs of death in the laws that regulate the deli- 
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cate curvatures of the primal granite, the great heart that pulses 
in the ebbing and flowing of the sea, the love that clothes the 
meadows with delight, the unity that gives beauty to man and 
beast, to forest tree and wayside weed. In one word, he has 
preached God in the physical world, and proclaimed, with a veice 
of power, that all which we worship in art and love in nature is 
typical of God’s attributes—His infinity, His comprehensiveness, 
His permanence, justice, energy, and law. 

Is it either wonder or pity that such a gospel has found be- 
lievers—urged as it has been with all the authoritative force of 
conviction, and all the seductive graces of style—contrasted, 
moreover, with such chaff and husks as academics have ever set 
before their learners? Is it any wonder if these disciples have 
been among the most capable and thoughtful of those who 
listened to the preacher? But Mr. Ruskin’s teaching is pre- 
eminently the teaching of scholars. His art-criticism—in so far 
as it deals with particular schools, masters, and pictures—is the 
least part of it. His power has been that of a guide to nature, 
Once introduced to that school—with such a key to the lan- 
guage of its text-books and such discipline of mind and eye as 
his writings can give—Mr. Ruskin hands over the student to the 
great volume of the outward world, and bids him read reve- 
rently therein, and copy faithfully and submissively from the 
living emblazonments of its fair and various pages. 

Such, as it seems to us, in a broad and general way, is the 
work which Mr. Ruskin has proposed to himself, and has in great 
measure achieved. But not from this point of view has he been 
judged. The Quarterly and Edinburgh Reviews have opened 
their pages to two long articles in which Mr. Ruskin is attacked 
with a fierceness which we had hoped was banished from re- 
spectable periodical literature. Throughout these papers he is 
assailed as an unsound theoriser about art and an untrustworthy 
critic of pictures. But in neither is there any attempt to esii- 
mate him as a guide of art-students to nature. The bitter hos- 
tility of both the reviewers to the author of Modern Painters 
may explain their choice of the point of view from which they 
pass judgment on Mr. Ruskin’s teaching. As it was their aim 
to wound, they have selected the enemy’s weakest points. It 
must be confessed that the Oxford graduate, in his diffuse and 
passionate treatment of his theme, lays himself singularly open 
to attacks which he provokes as much by his unmeasured praise 
of some painters as by his towering contempt and savage de- 
nunciation of others. Totally intent on the immediate subject 
of his chapter, he scorns any attempt at elaborate reconcile- 
ment of assertions which, read separately, contradict each other. 
The article in the Edinburgh Review is a string of such appa- 
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rent contradictions, served up with a strong garnish of abuse. 
The article in the Quarterly is evidently by a superior hand, 
and in it there is an attempt at argument. But the argument 
is all directed against Mr. Ruskin as a theorist about art; 
there is no reference to his functions, or his services, as an 
interpreter of nature—a preacher to the artist of faith in her 
as the sole mistress—a fervent proclaimer of her great laws, 
and an eloquent describer of her manifold glories. Now, those 
who wish to do Mr. Ruskin kindly justice must judge him, not 
as the propounder of a theory of art, but as the advocate of a 
particular discipline for the artist. Of course, if his theory of 
art be unsound, the unsoundness should be pointed out. If his 
language about contemporary or classical artists be unmannerly, 
it deserves rebuke. If his analyses of particular pictures be in- 
accurate or unfair, his inaccuracy and injustice call for detection 
and chastisement. If his principles be inconsistent, the incon- 
sistency should be exposed. But when all this is done, Mr. 
Ruskin’s real and characteristic merit still survives. Imperfect 
theorist, unmannerly judge, fallible picture-critic as he may be, 
he is still the man whose books have awakened more thought, 
stimulated more study, and inspired more earnestness in land- 
scape artists and lovers of landscape art than those of any man 
who has ever written in the English language. But to recog- 
nise this service of Mr. Ruskin’s did not suit the purpose of the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly reviewers. They took up their pens, 
not to judge, but to condemn—not to guide the public to a true 
and complete appreciation of the w riter, but to damage and pain 
the man. These articles are the latest workings of that old 
leaven of conventionalism which, in the earlier days of the same 
periodicals, gave sourness to Gifford’s sav age condemnation of 
Keats, and fermented in Jeffrey’s contemptuous criticism of 
Wordsworth. We feel bound to protest, in the name of our 
craft, against the spirit which prompts such reviewing. It ex- 
hibits on the part of the writers the most odious faults which 
they charge against Mr. Ruskin—malignity, unfairness, irreve- 
rence, and impertinence. Having entered this protest against 
these discreditable papers, we readily admit our agreement with 
much that is said incidentally in the Quarterly about the in- 
completeness of Ruskin’s theory of art, and the unfairness of his 
way of judging pictures. But when the reviewer is right, Mr. 
Ruskin is not always wrong. For example, Mr. Ruskin’s prin- 
ciple: “that painting or art generally, with all its technicali- 
ties, difficulties, and particular ends, is ‘nothing but a noble and 
expressive language’”’—had he stopped here, ‘would have been 
excellent ; but when he goes on—“‘ invaluable as the language 
of thought, but by itself nothing,” he says what is neither 
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necessary for his subsequent deductions nor true in itself. The 
very “nobleness and expressiveness” of the language of art, 
which he has just before admitted, must make it ‘‘ something” 
even by itself. The Quarterly reviewer's denial of Mr. Ruskin’s 
principle i is nothing but an ill-natured vindication of this noble- 
ness and expressiveness of the language of art, with the assertion 
of which Mr. Ruskin had started. There is a similar crippling 
of a truth by an unnecessary and inappropriate addition to it 
in Mr. Ruskin’s next assertion, that “he who has learned what 
is commonly regarded as the whole art of painting—that is, 
the art of representing any natural object faithfully—has as 
yet only learned the language by which his thoughts are to be 
expressed. He has done just as much towards being what we 
ought to respect as a great painter, as a man who has learned to 
express himself grammatically and melodiously has towards be- 
ing a great poet.” 

On this we would remark first, that we cannot, with the re- 
viewer, detect a sneer in the words “ what is commonly regarded 
as the whole art of painting.” To arrive at the perfect repre- 
sentation of natural objects, Mr. Ruskin always maintains to be 
the very first object of the art-student’s education. But when 
he has got this, he has learned the language by which his 
thoughts are to be expressed, and in one sense, 7s already a great 
painter. But if it be false to say with Mr. Ruskin that in art 
thought is all, and language nothing, it is no less false to main- 
tain, as the reviewer does, that “the painter who speaks the 
finest language (that is, paints natural objects most truly) must 
utter the finest ideas.” The reviewer, in support of this asser- 
tion, compares the great painters with their feeble followers, and 
asks, what is the distinction between them but the difference in 
their Janguage? But this is fallacious. If we compare different 
classes of painters, we shall find that what makes the distinction 
between them is the difference of their thought. Every one, 
for example, must feel the gulf that lies between Raphael and 
Ostade. Yet the latter may be, probably is, the greater master 
of representation by painting. But Raphael’s choice and treat- 
ment of subject—his thoughts—combined with such mastery of 
representation as he possesses, place him on a pinnacle of glory 
among painters. It is the quality in their works, distinct from 
mere technical excellence, which lifts up the one painter to the 
skies, and leaves the other grovelling in the dust. 

The unsoundness of Mr. Ruskin’s s analogy between “ painter” 
and “poet” does uot lie where the reviewer looks for it. It 
arises not from any essential distinction between the arts of 
painting and poetry, but from the difference in comprchensive- 
ness of the word “painter” and the word “poet.” The lan- 
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guage of pictures comprehends both the prose and the poetry of 
pictorial utterance, just as the language of words includes the 
prose and poetry of literature. The true analogy lies between 
“ picture-speaking man” and “word-speaking man.” It is not 
that Raphael corresponds with a good poet, and Ostade with a 
bad poet. Raphacl is a poet-painter, or painter-poet ; Ostade is 
a prose-painter, or pictorial prosaist. Ilis picture-prose, more- 
over, is about the very coarsest and humblest subjects; but he is 
a master of it, such as it is. His description in colour of a 
Netierlandish beer-house is perfect. Of such scenes Ostade has 
the fullest right to be called a great painter. But Mr. Ruskin 
hates beer-houses. His object being to lift his readers to the 
poetry of painting—since his own sympathy is entirely with this 
manifestation of the painter's | art—he chooses to confine the 
qualification of “great painter” to the poets of painting. This 
is arbitrary; but it can never mislead any honest reader of his 
volumes. ‘Throughout them the imper fectness of his sympathies 
in art is perfectly apparent. It is not merely that he does not 
care for the prose-painting of the Dutch and later Flemish 
schools; he seems even by idiosyncrasy shut out, i a gfeat 
measure, from genuine feeling for all but one description of 
picture-poetry,—that, namely, which deals with inanimate na- 
ture. When he admires Tintoret and Titian, it appears to be 
more for the broad and solemn grandeur of their landscape 
backgrounds, or the minute finish of their foreground details of 
grass and flower, than for the expression of character in the 
heads, or the perfection of life m the figures. Thus, in prais- 
ing Titian’s Ariadne, he will turn from the drunken rollick of 
the Iauns, or the swinging leap of Bacchus from his car, to 
dwell fondly on the finish of the campanula and iris-petals hid 
in a shadowed corner of the foreground. 

It may be urged, in defence of this onesidedness, that his 
book professes to be one about landse: ape. It is dedicated to 
“the Landseape Artists of England.” This is so. But the sym- 
pathies of the writer determined his choice of subject. The re- 
viewer, in attacking Mr. Ruskin as a false theorist on art consi- 
dered as a whole, commits the very same injustice as Mr. Ruskin 
does when he falls foul of Claude and Poussin for the lack of 
those qualities which these painters, from the constitution of 
their minds, never could have possessed. 

Man, with Mr. Ruskin, is subordinate to the earth he in- 
habits. Mr. Ruskin nowhere speaks as if he had either much 
love of men or much hope for them. Most human interests and 
occupations seem to him trivial, if not base and abominable. 
Only those faculties and acts of men which relate to worship 
appear to find a really congenial appreciation from Mr. Ruskin. 
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He is ever scornful of common pleasures and material progress, 
and he exhibits little feeling for the majesty and loveliness of 
form in man or woman. ‘This incompleteness of sympathy is 
the great key to the aberrations of Mr. Ruskin. It for ever 
unfits him for occupying the magisterial chair as a general critic 
of art. But with incomplete sympathies Mr. Ruskin unites un- 
common intensity of feeling, great logical acuteness, singular 
command of illustration, vare eloquence of style, and a power 
of concentrating all these on the matter immediately in hand, 

which raises whatever excellence he may be commending into 
exclusive importance for the moment, and makes the fault or 
evil tendency he may be condemning for the time-being the 
very head and front of all ofiending. This penetrative and illus- 
trative faculty, exerted, as it is wont to be, on one thing at a 
time, throws a light on the object under observation so intense 
that for the moment nothing else is visible. Such illumination, 
however, is not like that of the sun, which irradiates at once with 
its impartial flood of splendour the whole visible round of ob- 
jects. It may be likened rather to the ray of the electric light, 

so sharply defined that all beyond its pencil falls into depth of 
darkness, while the narrow spot on which it impinges, and the 
straight path in which it travels, are white with a brightness not 
their own. As you turn the lantern, this pencil shifts its direction 
without waning of its radiance, and so may be made to light up in 
turn every part of eyery object within its range of illumination. 
It may thus in time show all that is round about us; but to get 
our complete view we must take into account all the successive 
illuminations of the narrow and unwavering beam. This explains 
those seeming inconsistencies in Mr. Ruskin’s teaching of which 
the Edinburg gh reviewer makes such triumphant use. “Each ap- 
parently inconsistent statement is but that side of the truth on 
which Mr. Ruskin’s mind was concentrated for the moment. 
For example—the recommendation to the architectural workman 
which the reviewer quotes from The Seven Lamps of Architec- 
ture, to “cut one or two shafts out of a porphyry, whose pre- 
ciousness those only know who would desire it to be so used; 

add another month’s labour to the undercutting of a few capi- 
tals, whose delicacy will not be seen nor loved by one beholder 
out of ten thousand; see that the simplest masonry of the edifice 
be perfect and substantial ; and, to those who regard such things, 
their virtues will be clear and impressive”—read as part of the 
chapter on “ the Lamp of Sacrifice’ in which it occurs—is in no 
Way inconsistent with the condemnation of finish for the mere 
sake of smoothness, delicacy, or fineness, in pictorial work, 

quoted from the third volume of Modern Painters. Mr. Ruskin 

every where demands from the painter that finish which con- 
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’ sists in the addition of truth to truth; and the careful under- 
cutting of unseen capitals, the perfection and substantiality 
of even the simplest, masonry, correspond in masons’ or stone- 
cutters’ work to this delicate accumulation of truths on the 
part of the painter.* So, again, the reviewer finds inconsistency 
in the statement that “the trunks and boughs of trees are 
under as stern anatomical law as the limbs of an animal,’”’ com- 
pared with the insisting on “the character of unexpectedness” 
in trees enforced by the assertion that “a bough is never rightly 
drawn if it is not wayward.” But no one who has read the 
chapter on “ Truth of Vegetation,” in the first volume of Modern 
Painters, can have any difficulty in distinguishing between the 
unchangeableness of the general principles of tree-growth, and 
the peculiarity and unexpectedness with which these general 
principles manifest themselves. We might multiply examples 
of this apparent inconsistency,—which is obviously none, even 
to careless readers of Mr. Ruskin ;—but that our object is less 
to set Mr. Ruskin right as against his reviewers, than to esti- 
mate him fairly for ourselves and our readers. 

Now, to help us in forming this estimate, it is important to 
bear in mind, that if, on the one hand, his incompleteness of 
sympathy with men and men’s doings injuriously narrows the 
field within which alone he will allow art to work, so, on the 
other, the intensity and entireness of his sympathy with in- 
animate nature renders him unjust and contemptuous towards 
the old masters for the imperfect and partial way in which 
they have represented her. Measured by the vast variety of as- 
pects in which the outward world shows itself under different 
conditions of light, climate, seasons, and weather, Claude and 





* No candid reader of Mr. Ruskin can possibly confound the finish he praises 
with the finish he condemns. But he has himself pointed out how and why his 
teaching on this point is liable to the attacks of such men as his critic in the 
Edinburgh Review. “It is a misfortune for all honest critics that hardly any 
quality of art is independently to be praised, and without reference to the motive 
from which it resulted and the place in which it appears; so that no principle can 
be simply enforced but it shall seem to countenance a vice ; while the work of 
qualification and explanation both weakens the force of what is said, and is not 
perhaps always likely to be with patience received: so also those who desire to 
misunderstand or oppose have it always in their power to become obtuse listeners 
or specious opponents. Thus I hardly dare insist on the virtue of completion, 
lest I should be supposed a defender of Wouvermans or Gerard Dow; neither 
can I adequately praise the power of Tintoret, without fearing to be thought ad- 
verse to Holbein or Perugino. The fact is, that both finish and impetuosity, 
specific minuteness or large abstraction, may be the signs of passion or its re- 
verse ; may result from affection or indifference, intellect or dullness. Some men 
finish feom intense love of the beautiful in the smallest parts of what they do; 
others in pure incapability of comprehending any thing but parts ; others to show 
their dexterity with the brush and prove expenditure of time. . . . Now both the 
finish and incompleteness are right, where they are the signs of passion or of 
thought; both are wrong—and J think the finish the more contemptible of the two 
—when they cease to be so.”—Modern Painters, vol. i. p. 81. 
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Poussin, and all who followed them, may well be stigmatised as 
poor and paltry interpreters of nature. Myr. Ruskin throws. off 
(Modern Painters, vol. i. p. 259), as none but himself can do, six 
magnificent pen-pictures of Morning on the Plains, Noon with 
gathering Storms, Sunset in Tempest, Serene Midnight, and 
Sunset on the Alps; and asks scornfully, at the close of each, 
“ Has Claude given this?’ He might have filled his four 
volumes with such word-pictures, and asked the same question, 
as his sweeping hand dashed each gorgeous roll of words off 
upon the paper, to be answered with the same negative. And 
yet Claude w ould not less remain the man who, in art, “ first 
set the sun in heaven.” ‘Turner, among landscape- painters, is 
the natural god of Mr. Ruskin’s idolatry, because he has ren- 
dered more of the truths of nature, as Mr. Ruskin sees her, than 
any other landscape-painter; not contenting himself with one 
achievement,—though it be vast as that which, in Mr. Ruskin’s 
own words, we have just claimed for Claude—not satisfied with 
having mastered one of nature’s harmonies, whether of morning 
freshness, or midday calm, or afternoon repose, or twilight so- 
lemnity—but going on from truth to truth, from revelation to 
revelation, from victory to victory, from strength to strength ; 
each work done made the stepping-stone to some new insight, 
each mystery solved the key to unlock some deeper mystery of 
cloud or sunlight, of valley or mountain, of earth or sea or sky. 
It is this vast range of Turner’s art which scems mainly to 
have led Mr. Ruskin to set him so high above all his fellows. 
None can honestly deny Turner this merit, or refuse him the 
lofty throne which by virtue of it he occupies among the great in 
art. Many will dispute his possession of that intense instinctive 
insight into the truths of nature, of which Mr. Ruskin finds evi- 
dence in his works. Few, however, are so qualified as Mr. Ruskin 
to weigh such evidence ; certainly not one has ever marshalled it 
so lucidly or stated it so eloquently. Indeed, it is as a guide to 
inanimate nature, and not as a corypheeus of art in the general 
sense, that we insist on the admirable qualifications and general 
trustworthiness of Mr. Ruskin. When he deals canonisation and 


condemnation on artists past and present, he becomes often harsh, . 


bitter, and onesided, as all who occupy themselves with judging 
are apt to be: when he passes sentence on pictures, he as often 
shows his own peculiarities of taste and temper as the merits or 
demerits of the painter at his bar, and thus provokes protest 
quite as frequently as he induces submission to his verdict. , 
When we attempt to estimate the effect of Mr. Ruskin’s 
teaching on contemporary art, we must set off his knowledge and 
love of nature, combined with his power of stating and illus- 
trating her laws s, against this too frequent injustice as a judge 
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and this fallibility as a critic. The sum and substance of that 
teaching are set forth in the pamphlet published by him in 1851, 
under the title of Pre-Raphaelitism. All he says of the vices of 
modern art, and of the chances and means of its redemption,. in 
this little treatise appears to us admirable as far as it goes. But 
even here it is landscape art which exclusively furnishes the sub- 
ject of his remarks and the material for his illustrations. Effort 
and pretension, Mr. Ruskin argues in “ Pre-Raphaelitism,” are 
stamped on most of the intellectual productions of the day. Men 
strive to do great or clever things by immense struggles ; whereas 
no great intellectual thing was ever done by great efforts. A great 
thing can only be done by a great man; and he does it without 
effort. Not that genius dispenses with the need of work: a man 
of genius is always more ready to work than other people ; he is 
very apt to ascribe all his capacity to his work. In the arts genius 
is commonly self-conscious ; “ but in every field it will always be 
distinguished by its perpetual, steady, well-directed, happy, and 
faithful labour, in accumulating and disciplining its powers, as 
well as by its gigantic incommunicable facility in exercising 
them. Therefore, literally, it is no man’s business whether he 
has genius or not ; work he must, whatever he is, but quictly and 
steadily ; and the natural and unforced results of such work will 
be always the things that God meant him to do, and will be his 
best....If he be a great man, they will be great things; if a 
small man, small things ; but always, if thus peacefully done, good 
and right ; always, if restlessly and ambitiously done, false, hol- 
low, and despicable.’ Work, then, is to be at once the test and 
the education of genius. But what is the work for the art- 
student ?—The faithful representation, answers Mr. Ruskin, of 
the particular kind of subject in which he most delights. W hat 
place, then, for imagination and invention, for poctical power, or 
love of ideal beauty >The highest, that which these only can 
attain when used in the cause and with the aid of truth. Wher- 

ever imagination and sentiment are, they will either show them- 
selves without forcing, or if capable of artificial development, the 
kind of training which a school of accurate literal representation 
would give them would be the best they could receive. A poet 
on canvas is the same thing essertially as a poet in song. But 
who thinks of producing pocts by any kind of general recipe 
or method of cultivation? If we see a nascent glimmer of the 
divine spark in a boy, do we, if we are wise, forbid him quiet, 
steady, rational labour, set him spinning crudities out of his boy- 
ish brains, and give him laws of versification to study? What 
would be likely to come of his gifts if we so treated him—unless 
they were so gigantic as to break through all our snares—but 
utter inanity and spuriousness? To make the greatest poet of 
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one born with the poet’s gifts, we must educate the whole intel- 
lect into general strength, and all the affections into warmth and 
honesty, and look to heaven for the rest. But it being required 
to produce a poet on canvas, what is our way of setting to work? 
— We begin, in all probability, by telling the youth of fifteen 
or sixtcen that nature is full of faults, and that he is to improve 
her; but that Raphael is perfection, and that the more he copies 
Raphael the better; that, after much copying of Raphael, he is 
to try what he can do himself in a Raphaelesque but yet original 
manner—that is to say, he is to try to do something very clever, 
all out of his own head, but yet this clever something is to be 
properly subjected to Raphaclesque rules, is to have a principal 
light occupying one-seventh of its space, and a principal shadow 
occupying one-third of the same; that no two people’s heads im 
the picture are to be turned the same way, and that all the per- 
sonages represented are to possess ideal beauty of the highest 
order, which ideal beauty consists partly in a Greek outline of 
nose, partly in proportion expressible in decimal fractions be- 
tween the lips and chin; but partly also in that degree of im- 
provement which the youth of sixteen is to bestow upon God’s 
work in general. This, I say, is the kind of teaching which, 
through various channels, Royal-Academy lecturings, press criti- 
cisms, public enthusiasm, and not least by solid weight of gold, we 
give to our young men. And we wonder we have no painters |” 
This is all excellent, if there be any such Academy-teaching 
as Mr. Ruskin here describes. To us it reads rather like a cari- 
cature of any Academy-teaching we have ever heard of.* But 
for the counter-lesson : 

“ What greatness any among us is capable of will be attained 
by beginning, in all quietness and hopefulness, to use whatever 
powers we may possess to represent the things around us as we 
see and feel them; trusting to the close of life to give the perfect 
crown to the course of its labours, and knowing assuredly that the 
determination of the degree in which watchfulness is to be exalted 
into invention rests with a higher will than our own.” 

The passage in italics contains what we conceive to be the very 
key-stone of all Mr. Ruskin’s teaching. It seems a simple truth, 
and the Quarterly Reviewers are very angry that Ruskin should 
either claim or obtain credit for originality in its discovery and set- 
ting forth. But may not this same thing be said in the case of all 
great reformers? Would they be reformers unless they preached 
truths so old and self-evident to congenial minds, when once set 
before them, that the conviction they carry home is immediate 


* The last voice from the Academy, on the study of Art, certainly speaks 
words very unlike these. We refer to Mr. Leslie’s modest and sensible Hand- 
book for young Artists. 
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as it is irresistible? Luther preached no new doctrines, only old 
ones which every body had lost sight of; truths so trite that, as 
Coleridge says, “they lay bedridden in the soul side by side with 
the greatest errors.” At all events, Mr. Ruskin’s truth is the 
truth which the spirit and tendency of these times called for ; 
and the force and felicity of style and variety of knowledge with 
which it has been urged by the Oxford graduate entitle him 
fairly to be called the Luther of painting. He is the asserter of 
that individualism which is in art what private judgment is in 
theology ; and he has risen up against the popes and doctors of 
painting, as the Wittemberg monk rose up against the popes and 
doctors of the Church. He has already received the honours of 
persecution ; and if some ancient academicians and connoisseurs 
had the aid of the secular arm to put down art-heresy, we 
might see the bulky volumes of Modern Painters blazing in 
Trafalgar Square, with Mr. Ruskin perhaps beside the pile, in 
a san-benito of Pre-Raphaelite canvases, waiting his turn to feed 
the faggots. 

We have admitted that Mr. Ruskin’s sympathies are singu- 
larly imperfect, that his self-contradictions are not unimportant 
—though most of the examples cited as such are not sclf-contra- 
dictions at all—that his judgments of particular artists are often 
unjust, because delivered from a wrong point of view. But, all 
this granted, he still remains the most eloquent and thought- 
awakening writer on nature in its relations with art, and the 
most potent influencer by the pen of young artists, whom this 
country can boast. And now let us turn from the doctrine to 
the disciples. We have summarily indicated what Mr. Ruskin 
teaches ; let us see what those who sit at the feet of Mr. Ruskin 
have produced. 

These disciples are the Pre-Raphaelites, of whose works we 
have all read and heard and scen so much during the last few 
years. 

The nucleus of this school was a body of young Academy-stu- 
dents, who, between 1843-48, found themselves drawn together 
by a certain sympathy of tastes and community of aim in art. 
This body included both painters and sculptors. Its leading 
spirit was Rossetti. Among its most promising members were 
J. E. Millais and W. Holman Hunt. The name of the Pre-Ra- 
phaelite brotherhood was not chosen, as has been often alleged, 
from any determination on the part of these young men to imi- 
tate the manner of the painters who preceded Raphacl, and to 
reproduce their stiff draperies, feeble drawing, and meagre colour. 
But as the great name of Raphael seemed to them to mark the 
culminating epoch, up to which art was constantly advancing, 
and from which, after the noonday splendour that goes out from 
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the great Tuscan, Roman, and Venetian schools, it as steadily 
declined, they selected a name which symbolised the upward effort 

of Raphael’s predecessors. This rise of art to its zenith was due, 

they truly conceived, to the fact that the artists of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, in their consciousness of technical short- 
comings, were humble and earnest students of nature, striving to 
the utmost, within the circle of scripture history and saintly le- 
gend to which they were confined by the demands of their time, 
to render the truth of things as they saw it, without thought of 
themselves, pride in their own dexterity, or sacrifice to the sensu- 
alities of their public. With Raphael the academic in art took its 
rise, and from his time the conventional laws of picture-making 
encroached more and more on true observation and honest ren- 
dering of nature. The Pre-Raphaelites of the nineteenth century 
hoped, we may presume, by having recourse to nature without 
academic spectacles, to derive the same benefit from her teach- 
ing which had raised the painter’s art by a continual ascent from 
Cimabue to Perugino. ‘To feel as these young men—or rather 
the guiding minds among them—felt, it is necessary to have 
under survey the whole cycle of art in some one school. “ Here,” 
said an intelligent traveller, looking round the walls of the Acca- 
demia delle Belle Arti at Florence,—which show the illustrated 
history of Tuscan painting from its quaint infancy in Taddeo 
of Sienna to its mannered and meretricious decrepitude in Carlo 
Cignani,—“ here we begin without art, and end without nature. 

With such a series before the eye, the upward movement of art 
to the epoch of Raphael, and its downward movement from his 
time, are both apparent. The quaintness of the most incom- 
plete fourteenth-century work is delightful, compared with the 
odious, empty, academic impudence of the huge seventeenth- 
century canvases; ostentatious of grouping, foreshortening, and 
school-composition, but void of any spark of earnestness, any 
faith in facts, any reverence for God or man. But this Pre- 
Raphaelite brotherhood, it must be remembered, was no herd of 
ignoramuses united to deny the value of know ledge not possessed 
by themselves ; no clique of blighted and battled ambitions work- 
ing together to prove those men of genius whom the public had 
stamped blockheads ; no conspiracy of the lazy, the luxurious, and 
the light-minded, to kick against the bore of regular work, and set 
up the delights of a sketching “lark” in the open air against the 
restraints of a hard day’s study from the model in the drawing- 

school ;—they were the most thoughtful, hard-reading, hard- 
working, of the Academy-students of that time ; those who had 
borne away the most and highest prizes, who were most assi- 
duous in the antique and life schools, and whose performance 
showed they profited most by their attendance. It is not un- 
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likely that in their case, as with most inaugurators of a new 
faith, some conceit and impatience of authority mingled with 
their earnestness. A sense of the evil tendencies of academic 
teaching could only have manifested itself at all in young men; 
and it was probable, @ priori, as Mr. Ruskin points out,* that 
those in whom it found expression would be persons of strong in- 
stincts and considerable self-confidence, not to have-been at once 
borne down by the weight of received authority. “Strong in- 
stincts are apt to make men strange and rude; self-confidence, 
however well-founded, to give much of what they do or say the 
appearance of impertinence... . Suppose this stubbornness and 
self-trust ina youth labouring in an art of which the executive 
part is confessedly to be best learnt from masters, and we’ shall 
hardly wonder that much of his work has a certain awkwardness 
and stiffness in it, or that he should be regarded with disfavour 
by many, even the most temperate, of the judges trained in the 
system he was breaking through, and with utter contempt and 
reprobation by the envious and the dull. Consider further that 
the system to be overthrown was, in the present case, one of 
which the main characteristic was the pursuit of beauty at the 
expense of manliness and truth, and it will seem likely @ priori 
that the men intended successfully to resist the influence of such 
a system should be endowed with little natural sense of beauty, 
and thus rendered dead to the temptation it presented. Sum- 
ming up these conditions, there is surely little cause for surprise 
that pictures painted in a temper of resistance by exceedingly 
young men of stubborn instincts and positive sclf-trust, and with 
little natural perception of -beauty, should not be caleulated at 
the first glance to win us from works enriched by plagiarism, 
polished by convention, invested with all the attractiveness of 
artificial grace, and recommended to our respect by established 
authority.” 

And accordingly, at their first appearance, the works of the Pre- 
Raphaelite brotherhood were pronounced extremely odd and exces- 
sively ugly. ‘There was abundance in them to find the newspaper 
critics in such ridicule as they could rise to, and to furnish the more 
old-fashioned academicians with matter for fault-finding and sub- 
jects ofabuse. But gradually the firm grasp and daring endeavour 
of these startling attempts told—first, on congenial minds among 
the painters and the public; and next, on the herd which such 
minds were sure to influence. The Academy itself has already 
opened its doors to Miullais ; and others of the school will pro- 
bably soon follow where he has entered, unless they turn wil- 
fully aside from the honour. Millais had in a more conspicu- 
ous degree than any of his associates the qualitics which entorce 

* Pre-Raphaelitism, p. 23. 
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admiration— extraordinary skill in rendering the outward cha- 
racteristics of objects, invention in incident, true and vivid con- 
ception of dramatic expression and action, and a feeling for 
rich and harmonious colour. No series of works by so young 
a painter has in our time excited so much well-deserved atten- 
tion as that which comprises the Huguenot, the Ophelia, the 
Order of Release, the Rescue, the Autumn Leaves, the Blind 
Girl, the Peace Restored, and the Enfant du Régiment. Lt us 
recall how much of close and delicate rendering of the forms and 
colours of earth and air—how much subtle harmony of hue— 
what strength of chiaroscuro, this series of pictures includes. 
And, passing from technical qualities, let us summon up again ; 
that rapt and dreamy face of Ophelia—those sweet lips, parted 
in the incoherent death-song, as she sinks, drawn downward 
among her floating flowers, while the robin pipes, unconscious of 

that broken heart, in the wild rose-bush by the water-side ; the 

strain of entreaty, not carried too far for loveliness, in the pas- - 
sionate pleading face of the Catholic girl, upturned to her Hu- 
guenot lover, and the chequered expression that told such a 
story in his bent head and rigid figure ; the pathos in action of 
the wounded Highlander, the exultation of the brave young 
wife, the scrutinising caution of the gaoler, and the infantine 
beauty of the little one, asleep on its mother’s shoulder, with 
the primroses dropping from its relaxed chubby fingers in the 
Order of Release ; the cool and steady tread of the fireman under 
his living load, andthe rough tenderness of his consignment of 
the child to the arms of its half-exultant, half-agonised mother, 
in the Rescue. All these excellencies of the highest order, both 
of technical skill and of thought, meeting in the work done by 
one young man within six years, have surely well won Mr. Mil- 
lais his associateship, and justify us in applying the highest stan- 
dard to every picture he produces. | 

We shall return to Millais in our observations on this year’s , 
pictures, 

We have spoken of him first, as his success has been most 
signal. Had we been guided by Pre-Raphaelite feeling, we 
should probably have treated of Rossetti and Hunt before Mil- 
lais. The former, we believe, was the real founder of the new 
school. He has exhibited so little, and so irregularly, that his 
name as yet is hardly known to the public. But those who re- 
member his oil-pictures of the Education of the Virgin, and the 
Assumption, and those who have seen his water-colour drawings 
—particularly the series from the Vita Nuova of Dante—must 
have recognised in his works a combination of intense and beau- 
tiful expression with a certain wilful uncouthness ; a clear Man- 
tegna-like conception of the subject represented, set off by colour 
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beautiful in itself, but strange and almost startling in the novelty 
of its harmonies, which bespeak an original mind trained under 
unusual influences. . Rossetti is the son of a father whose name 
is identified by all well-read English students of Italian literature 
with Dante. His edition of the Divina Commedia, and his Spirito 
Antipapale di Dante, have set him at the head of a particular 
school of interpretation of the great Florentine poet. The son’s 
pencil seems to occupy itself with Dante as fondly as the father’s 
pen. His drawing of Giotto painting the portrait of Dante on the 
walls of the Bargello,—in which Cimabue mounts his ladder to 
look in kindliness, not without its touch of envy, on the daring 
work of his pupil, and Guido Cavalcanti leans affectionately over 
the poet’s chair, while below the platform passes the maiden pro- 
cession, and you read in Dante’s eager face that he has heard the 
voice of Beatrice amidst the chantings—will not easily be for- 
gotten by those who saw it, a few years ago, in the Exhibition 
of Sketches and Drawings in Pall Mall. <A drawing* of Dante 
Ied in a dream by Love to the couch on which Beatrice lies 
dead, while two ladies lovingly cover the quiet face and clasped 
hands, which Mr. Rossetti has recently finished, has left upon us 
an impression of mingled power and beauty, of which the best 
we can say is that they are worthy of the subject. 

We hope that these drawings may one day be given to the 
public by means of etchings. In this way the depth and tender- 
ness of the painter may be rendered, but not his bold and fasci- 
nating colour. But we cannot help thinking that Mr. Rossetti 
should be on his guard against a certain leaning to medieval 
quaintness—something very different from medieval simplicity 
—which, if not checked, may run into confirmed affectation. 
We are glad to learn that he is at work on a subject of contem- 
porary life. By his treatment of such subjects we would have 
every painter tried and judged. We have no fear of the verdict 
in the case of Rossetti. e 

Hunt’s Light of the World has been selected by Mr. 





* Levava gli occhi miei bagnati in pianti, 
E vedea, che parean pioggia di manna, 
Gli angeli che tornavan suso in cielo; 
Ed una nuvoletta avean davanti, 
Dopo la qual gridavan tutti: Osanna; . 
E s’ altro avesser detto, a voi dire’ lo. 
Allor diceva amor: pit non ti celo; 
Vieni a veder nostra donna che giace. 
T’immaginar fallace 
Mi condusse a veder mia donna morta; 
E quando l’avea scorta, 
Vedea che donne la covrian d’ un velo, 
Ed avea seco umilta si verace, 
Che parea che dicesse: Io sono in pace. 
Vita Nuova, xxiii. 
H 
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Ruskin “as the most perfect instance of expressional purpose 
with technical power which the world has yet produced.” ‘This 
is one of the “strong things” which make Mr. Ruskin’s criti- 
cism, whether laudatory or damnatory, so offensive to most 
people. Without endorsing it, we may refer to that picture as a 
proof of Mr. Hunt’s power over the grave, tender, and pathetic 
in expression, as well as of his rare technical merits of delicate 
and thoughtful finish. In all Mr. Hunt has done, the qualities of 
devotional and earnest feeling are visible—qualities too rare in 
modern art not to be pomted out and prized. We have vividly 
before us at this moment his Claudio and Isabella—the agonised 
and cowardly doubt of the man, clutching his fetter in his despe- 
rate struggle with the dread of death; andthe grave beauty of 
Isabella, as the conviction of her brother’s unw orthy fears grows 
up in her, and she presses her hand on his heart, as if she could 
impart by the pressure some of her own greatness of soul to the 
shrinking dastard. There was more expression im that small 
picture than in any equal space of canvas that we can call to 
mind. 

The first-fruits of Mr. Hunt’s recent residence in the East 
are before the public in the Scapegoat of this year, on which we 
shall have something to say before the close of ‘this article. 

Mr. Anthony, in landscape art, may be classed with the Pre- 
Raphaclites, for ‘his manly single- handed grappling with nature. 
His “Beeches and Ferns” will live long in the recollection of all 
who looked at it with the love of the deep woods in their hearts ; 
and so will many a picture from the same hand, deep in the 
gloom of Welsh glens, or green with the luxuriant leafage of 
English river-banks and meadows. 

John Lewis is no Pre-Raphaelite in order of time. THe was 
a bearded man before they had emerged from pinafores. But 
his work has the Pre-Raphaelite quality of precise and unmis- 
takable rendering of objects, without shrinking from any intri- 
cacy of detail, or succumbing to any demands of labour. 

Our bricf notices of the chiefs of the school may serve as 
an introduction to what we have to say of the general character 
of its works, their peculiar merits and ‘besetting faults. 

Like all innovators, these young men have had indiscriminate 
applauders and indis criminate assailants; the former have looked 
only at the earnestness of their works, their careful and delicate 
representation of objects, their rejection of threadbare techni- 
ealities in light and sha ude, composition, and juxtaposition of 
colours, their determined aim at expression, their visible recog- 
nition of some duty in the artist distinct from mere eye- -pleas- 
ing: the latter have seen only parade of labour, multiplication of 
superfluous detail, want of gradation in colour, over-sharpness 
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in form of distances, and absence of all beauty in feature and 
form. 

By putting together the points selected for praise and those 
pitched upon for blame, we may arrive at a fair estimate of the 
general character of Pre- Raphaclite work. The best examples 
of it show most positively the merits above enumerated, and are 
least deformed by the faults ; some examples have hardly any of 
the faults, others are all but ‘entirely wanting in the merits. 

But, in judging these pictures, one thing “should never be lost 
sight of. The school is as yet but an infant school. Not aman 
of the original brotherhood, we should suppose, is thirty years 
old. ‘Their pictures are the works, not of consummate masters, 
but of hard-working, ever-advancing students of an academy in 
which pupilage can scarce be said to end unless with life. But 
though the learner who sits at the fect of nature will find his 
hair gray and his eye dim ere he has ceased to be but as a little 
child in know ledge, he is sure to have gone on progressively in 
his power of rendering outward facts. 

By dint of making out, he will learn to indicate surely and 
rapidly. By force of throwi ing his utmost power into every inch 
of his picture, he will learn where his strength lies and ‘where 
his weakness, and how to apply that strei ngth and weakness 
according to the dignity or humbleness of the work to be done. 
And with this knowledge will grow up unconsciously the power 
of truly estimating the importance of parts, and their necessary 
subordination for the making up of a whole. ‘The attempt to put 
in all he sees in the nature he is studying will gradually teach 
him to separate what is essential for the conv eyance of a true 
idea, and what may and must be left out in or der that the true 
idea may be conveyed. At present, as natural among honest 
learners, effort and excess are visible in all the Pre-Raphaclites 
do. Mr. Ruskin says, ‘they are working too hard.” We do 
not see how but by downright hard work they are to reach the 
goal he ports out tothem. We accept the effort, the stiffness, 
the over-marking, the ungracefulness, which we see in most 
Pre-Raphaelite works, as inevitable deficiencies of the learner’s 
hand and eye. They will disappear as the student rises gradually 
into the master. But we should be unwilling to think that any 
of these young men yet conceives of himself as more than 2 
humble scholar. 

Such as they are, however, they have for the present deter- 
mined the bias of the English school of painting. 

When we say E nglish school, however, we are rather mis- 
using language. There have been fashions in English painting ; 
but there is not, and never has been, an “ English school,” im the 
same sense in which there is an Italian and a Dutch school. There 
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has never in England been that transmission of traditions through 
any apostolic succession of masters which links together Procca- 
cini with Cimabue, or Metzu with Engelbrechsten. As a general 
rule, English painters do not give imstruction to pupils. We 
see nothing in English art corresponding to what may be seen 
in France, where men like De la Roche, Coutiere, and Coigniet, 
open ateliers, in which models are provided, and the students, be- 
sides the practice of “ the life school,” are exercised fortnightly or 
monthly in composition by means of sketches executed on a sub- 
ject proposed by the master, and afterwards criticised by him be- 
fore the assembled rapins. Among us the Academy is the only 
school for the education of art-students which deserves to be 
mentioned. And in the Academy the lectures are looked upon as 
altogether secondary to the drawing in the antique and life 
schools. Thus that individualism which lies at the heart of the 
Pre-Raphaclite doctrine can develop itself in England unchecked 
and unreproved. It is this independence of style in English paint- 
ers, so unlike the sharp divisions into imitators of this or that 
master traceable all through the French Exhibition, which most 
strikes French critics of English art. This quality even gives, 
according to these critics, a peculiar character to all English pic- 
tures, which makes them recognisable as English at all times. 

“The distinctive characteristics of England,” says Théophile 
Gautier, “are a frank originality, a strong local flavour. She 
owes nothing to other schools; and the strait of a few leagues 
which divides her from the Continent scems, by its power of sepa- 
ration, as wide as the Atlantic ; invention, taste, draw ing, colour, 
handling, sentiment, all are different. One feels transported into 
another world, far-distant and quite strange, though one may 
breakfast in Paris and dine in London on the same day; it is a 
peculiar art, refined to affectation, odd to a Chinese pitch of odd- 
ness, but always aristocratic and gentlemanly, with an elegance 
of good society and a fashionable’ grace, of Which the Book of 
Beauty and the Keepsake offer the completest types. Ancient 
art it has nothing whatever to do with. An English picture is 
as modern as one of Balzac’s romances; the most advanced civi- 
lisation is apparent in it; down to the slightest details—in the 
shine of the varnish, the preparation of the ground and colours 
—all is perfect. 

“ At first sight one is more startled than charmed ; but the eye 
soon gets used to these strange and fascinating scales of tone— 
to these satiny high-lights—these transparent shadows—these 
silvery refle eted lights—this fresh rumpling of textures—these 
clouds of muslin—these long spiral curls of shining hair; and 
through these coquetteries may be discovered a delicate sen- 
timent of dumb-show, a rare mastery of arrangement, and philo- 
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sophical study of character and physiognomy. Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds and Lawrence, with their broad and strongly-marked 
treatment, aiming at colour and effect, are no longer the fa- 
vourite models. Gainsborough and Constable too have had their 
day ; they are admired, but no longer imitated. Wilkie has still 
some faithful followers ; but they are few. The English school of 
the day is guided by nothing but the humours of its individual 
members ; each allows his own bent to guide him, but without 
ever losing the British stamp. We shall find, however, a little 
side-chapel in the church of English painting. At present* it is 
occupied by only two painters, Hunt and Millais—the one xaif, 
the other realistic—who unite the most genuine merit and the 
oddest eccentricity.” + 

M. Gautier would not have written in these terms had he 
been criticising our Royal-Academy Exhibition this year. He 
would have seen there that, instead of figuring as a small and 
isolated sect, the Pre-Raphaelites have gone far to determine the 
direction of the efforts of all our younger painters. Mr. Ruskin 
triumphs in this undeniable recognition of Pre-Raphaclite in- 
fluence. And in so far as Pre-Raphaelitism indicates an honest 
attempt at rendering of nature, without conscious aim beyond this 
on the part of students who have no pretension to call themselves 
masters, the sign is surely a hopeful:one. Théophile Gautier, 
however, speaks of the Pre-Raphaelites not as students of nature 
only, but as “students of nature with the soul and eyes of the 
fifteenth century.” If by this he means, “ with a rejection of the 
conventional and academic,” the Pre-Raphaelites may consider 
his remark as a compliment. But it can only be partially true. 
No young student of the present day can really rid himself of 
the influence of the ancient masters. He is, even in spite of him- 
self, an inheritor of their conquests, and, in some degree, of their 
conventionalisms. But the Pre-Raphaelites aim at reducing this 
influence to the narrowest possible limits, and at stemming it 
whenever it runs counter to the teaching of nature as it appears 
to the individual student. 

Mr. Ruskin has constituted himself annual Minos of the Ex- 
hibition: — «¢ Fsamina le colpe nell’ entrata, 

Giudica, e manda, secondo che avvenghia.” 

But this year he scems occupied in assigning places in the pic- 
torial paradise—or purgatory at worst—instead of the original 
function, by virtue of which 


*¢ Quel conoscitor della peccata 
Vede qual loco d’ inferno é da essa.” 


'* M. Gautier is criticising the European Exhibition of the Fine Arts in the 
Grande Exposition of Paris, 1855. 
t Les Beaux Arts en Europe. Premitre Série. Page 7. 
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It is a pity, for many reasons, that Mr. Ruskin should have 
undertaken this ungrateful task—for an ungrateful one it must 
be, whether his pen be dipped in honey or in gall. He should 
leave the duty of Exhibition criticism to the newspapers; for 
it is hardly possible that any criticism of pictures in the Exhibi- 
tion should be other than unsatisfactory. The great number 
of works, the inevitable subordination in hanging of every 
condition to that of size, the jarring between subjects and keys 
of colour ensuing from the juxtaposition of so many pictures 
in so small a space, onspire to bewilder the critic, to per- 
vert his eye, and to disorder his delicate balance of appreciation. 
Honest intentions and knowledge of the art, even, will not 
save him. The effect of these drawbacks on sound judgment is 
the most charitable explanation of some startlmg sentences— 
both of praise and blame—pronounced by Mr. Ruskin this year. 
But even if sound criticism of pictures in the Exhibition were 
easier, the critic can hardly fail to inflict more pain by his omis- 
sions than pleasure by his observations; and Mr. Ruskin’s work 
is at once too hasty and too brief to serve the public in the way 
of instruction. The principal use it has been put to this ye ar, 80 
far as we have observed, is to furnish illustrations of the charge 
of incompetency and partiality in artistic judgment so fiercely 
urged against Mr. Ruskin. For example, his praise of M. Bou- 
tibonne’s picture of the Empress Eugenie, as “a really admirable 
portrait, but for its foggy and slovenly distance—which com- 
pleted, the work would look almost like life,” is really inexplica- 
ble unless we may attribute it to Mr. Rus kin’s s patriotic g allantry 
towards the pretty wife of our distinguished ally. Nor can the 
most tolerant reader excuse Mr. Ruskin, for not seasoning extra- 
vagant praise by censure obviously and loudly called for, in his 
notices of certain Pre-Raphaelite pictures. Of Millais’ “ Peace 
Concluded,” for instance, he says— 








“ T thought, some time ago, that this painter was likely to be headed 
by others of the school ; but Titian himself could hardly head him now. 
This picture is as brilliant in invention as consummate in executive 
power ; both this and Autumn Leaves, 448, will rank in future among 
the world’s best masterpieces ; and I see no limit to what the painter 
may hope in future to achieve. I am not sure whether he may not be 
destined to surpass all that has yet been done in figure-painting, as 
Turner did all past landscape.” 

Now no person conversant with the first principles of drawing 
can see this picture without remarking the strange disproportion 
of the female figure—-nine heads high at least—or the clumsiness 
of the child’s arm and hand holding out the dove. These glaring 
defects detract so much from the merit of the work, that even 
its marvellous quality of light, and the admirableness of its tex- 
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tures all through, cannot excuse them in the eyes of the most 
sympathising of Millais’ honest admirers. Mr. Ruskin says 
he holds minor fault-finding generally useless in the cases of 
artists who mean well, and are painting from nature. This may 
be true enough as a general rule, though many will be of opinion 
that it is a principle which few have oftener violated than Mr. 
Ruskin. But surely such a mistake,—in a professed follower of 
nature like Millais,—as the placing the colours of the secondary 
rainbow in the same order with those of the primary one, demands 
remark and reprobation. Millais has fallen into this blunder 
in his “ Pity the Blind ;” and this may be the reason that Mr. 
Ruskin has not taken any notice of that picture. So the vil- 
lanous drawing of the child’s bandaged arm, in Millais’ “ En- 
fant du Régiment,”’ appears to us a piece of carelessness al- 
together inexcusable, and such a one as the truest admirers of 
Millais would least wish to pass over without notice. 

And while we are about the disagrecable task of fault-finding, 
let us express our apprehension that Millais is paimtimg too 
much, and not well enough. We have never before observed 
in his work such carelessness and such incorrectness as may be 
traced in every picture he has sent for exhibition this year, except 
his “ Autumn Leaves.” Thus, his Blind Girl is not a blind girl 
at all. The face is painted from a model with as good a pair of 
eyes in her head as Mr. Millais. She is evidently the same as 
the child holding the rake in “ Autumn Leaves ;” only in the one 
case she keeps her eyes open for the painter, in the other she 
shuts them. Now every one who has carefully studied the phy- 
siognomy of the blind, is aware that the whole contour of the 
orbit, and the tissues of the eye itself, are altered by blindness— 
altered in different degrees and modes, but always altered—and 
that no seeing person can be made to look really blind by mere 
drawing down of the eyelids. In a picture, of which the very 
essence is the forcible inculcation of the sad and hopeless lot of 
the blind, truth in the delineation of the outward characteristics 
of blindness was imperatively demanded. Again, the settling of 
the butterfly on the blind girl’s shawl is in itself an improbable 
incident. ‘The blind are generally restless—in the effort of every 
part of the body to make up for the deficiency of eyesight. We 
notice these things with pain; but from a sense of duty to a 
young artist of great promise, who will cruelly disappoint the 
most genuine lovers of English art if he fall into slovenliness. 
With him inaccurate see must be unconscientious, for it is con- 
trary to the faith he has sworn. He may be slight and indicative, 
instead of detailed and minute ; but he is bound within the limits 
of his finish to be precise and true. 

This leniency of Mr. Ruskin to Mr. Millais is the more re- 
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markable in contrast with the sternness of his criticism on Mr. 
Hunt’s picture of the Scapegoat. Here he finds fault with the 
painting of the distant mountains, and of the dying goat in the 
foreground, without pointing out in what the deficiency consists. 
We have never travelled in the Holy Land, nor seen a Syrian 
goat; but we have heard the opinion of a man who for months 
was a prisoner in those very mountains of Moab which glow in 
Mr. Hunt’s horizon, and who has eaten many a pillau of Syrian 
goat’s flesh; and we heard nothing from him but praise of the 
wonderful truth with which the painter had rendered the contour 
and colour of the mountains, and the hair and form of the goat. 
And this was from a long-practised judge of pictures as well as 
an Eastern traveller. 

But Mr. Ruskin does full justice to the spirit in which Mr. 
Hunt has set about his work. To all he has said of the painter’s 
earnestness and singleness of purpose we feel it unnecessary to 
add one word. 

Besides artists as conspicuous as John Lewis, Millais, and 
Hunt, may be mentioned—as striking contributors to the list of 
Pre-Raphaelite successes this year—Mr. Hughes, in his picture 
of “ April Love,” and his series of three subjects from the Isabella 
of Keats; Mr. Seddon, in his strikingly truthful and unexagge- 
rated Eastern subjects; Mr. Burton, the hitherto unknown 
painter of “The wounded Cavalier,” a work remarkable for its 
delicately truthful background of wayside-wood, and full of pro- 
mise in the beauty and expression of the heads; and Mr. Wallis, 
whose “ Chatterton” is one of the most unobtrusively impressive 
works in this year’s Exhibition. Mr. Hook, too, must now take 
rank among those who can find in English life and nature mat- 
ter for truthful treatment (without coarseness or commonplace), 
and for expression beyond Annual prettiness. Mr. Hook was 
the bond-slave of convention so long as he painted red-legged 
Venetians of the fifteenth century, with the stock accompani- 
ments of balconies, gondoliers, guitars, and satin petticoats. 
Since he rose to the reality of English fields, waysides, and sea- 
shores, he has become fresh, hearty, and natural in feeling, and 
has revealed quite an unexpected force of technical skill in paint- 
ing. In landscape the Exhibition seems to us less rich than 
usual this year; but, saying nothing for the present of older 
names, we cannot close this article without a hearty word of 
praise to the younger Linnell’s sweet summer-fields, and to Mr. 
Anthony’s bit of Thames-bank, with its soft sky, 


‘¢Rapt in many a rosy change,” 


as the sun sets, in glory of evening red, and the moon rises, 
pearly and pale, above the opposite horizon. But in this picture 
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—unfairly hung in the architectural room—there is one of those 
blunders, so unaccountable in a patient and determined student 
of nature, such as every thing he has done proves Mr. Anthony 
to be. How comes he to give us a crescent, when the relative 
positions of the luminaries of day and night necessary for his 
peculiar effect can only occur at the time of full moon ? 

Mr. Hunt’s mountain-subject, the “ Stream from Llyn- 
Idwal” is one of the most perfectly rendered passages from na- 
ture in the whole Exhibition. 

It is not, however, our object .to go into detailed criticism of 
this year’s pictures. We must close our article with a few words 
on a subject for exhausting which volumes would not suffice ; 
viz. the conditions which English life and the practice of 
exhibition impose on our artists. The evils of exhibition, in 
particular, are so serious, that we have gradually come to re- 
gard our annual picture-shows as about the most pernicious of 
the many mischievous influences against which the artist and 
art-critic in this country have to contend. It engenders in the 
painter a tendency to those extravagances and exaggerations 
which, in a sale of pictures, are likeliest to attract the attention 
of a mob of spectators. It provokes the young to manncrism 
and imitation of every thing that is visibly popular; it confirms 
the old in faults and bad habits, which are found not to stand in 
the way of, but to promote, the sale of pictures. In the specta- 
tor it fosters habits of superficial consideration and hasty judg- 
ment, and, by provoking comparison between pictures never 
meant to be compared, it leads away from every thing like just 
estimation. On the other hand, if the Academy Exhibition be a 
bad school, it is a worse shop. The academicians have the vir- 
tual monopoly of the best places—(though this year the hang- 
ing, generally speaking, has been most honest)—and any work 
may at any time be damned to unsaleableness by the carelessness 
or cruelty of the hanging committee. Few are aware of the de- 
gree to which—in the case of young painters at least—the hang- 
ing of a picture in the Exhibition affects its marketable value. 

At the same time, it is difficult to see how we are to escape 
from the Exhibition nuisance. 

In France the Government can parcel out among dis- 
tinguished painters the decoration of rooms in palaces or mu- 
nicipal buildings, and of chapels in churches, as well as com- 
mand works of them for public galleries. All the principal 
painters of France are at this moment employed in such national 
decorative work. The Emperor of France seems to aim at put- 
ting Paris—as far as the employment of artists goes—on a par 
with Venice, Florence, and Rome in their palmy days, and of 
Munich under its late esthetic king. Whatever we may think 
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of the merits of the art thus fostered, we can have no hesitation 
in admitting that such employment implies a recognition of the 
higher purposes and nobler functions of painting, which has never 
been admitted by the governing authority of England, except 
in the case of the New Houses of Parliament. And even in 
that case, with what timidity and half-heartedness our Fine-Art 
Commissioners have gone to work ! 

Debarred from public or municipal employment—the only 
substitute possible in this country for the field which the Church 
opened to the medieval painter—our artists find themselves 
forced to cater for private purchasers, and have to choose between 
the nobler and ignobler way of meeting this condition. Hitherto 
too many of them have stooped to the easy and gainful success 
which can be insured by the meretricious, the tricky, and the 
conyeutional. The Pre-Raphaclites, as a body, have made a 
stand for the truth, however naked or unacceptable ; and they will 
in time, no doubt, attain the power of giving us beauty without 
any sacrifice of truth. 

In the touch of common earth lies the secret of all the re- 
vivals of streugth that art-schools have ever known. It was by 
going back to nature that Giotto gave life and motion to the 
swaddled muse of Byzantine art, which was itself but the abor- 
tion of ancient art stiffened into conformity with legendary types 
and fettered by theological rules. It was thus that the natu- 
ralists of the Netherlands reanimated the bastard Italico-Flemish 


school of Bernard van Orly and Michael Coxcie. It was thus ° 


that our own Reynolds rose above the effete followers of Lely 
and Kneller; and that Hogarth some hundred years ago, and 
Wilkie in our own days, gave, each, a new life to painting. 

We can see no hope for modern art but in determined rever- 
ence for and faithful rendering of nature. This much is certain. 
What hope may be for art, thus inspired and thus working, we 
will not attempt to determine. 
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Art. IV.—MR. FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


History of England, from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of 
Elizabeth. By James Anthony Froude, M.A., late Fellow of 
Exeter College, Oxford. 2 vols. Li don: Jalen W. Parker and 


Son. 1856. 


To define accurately how a perfect history of England should be 
written in the present day would pr obably be as difficult and im- 
possible a task as could well occupy the attention of a thinking 
man. We are, for our own part, inclined to cut the gordian knot 
by asserting that the age of complete histories of great modern 
nations is past, and that we must expect henceforward to deal 
with detailed monographs and summary dissertations. A leading 
statesman, indeed, by the emphatic manner in which he has pro- 
claimed that the History of England has still to be written, seems 
inclined to encourage the idea that a goodly row of volumes may 
yet rejoice our eyes, which, bearing throughout the impress of 
one great mind, shall take the place which Hume and Smollett 
held in the confidence of the eighteenth century, and serve at the 
same time as an unfailing repertory of facts and an exponent of 
the reflex philosophy of the present age. That such a gifted in- 
dividual may arise we should be loth utterly to deny; that there 
is any ordinary probability of his advent we should be equally 
unwilling to admit. The spirit of the times is decidedly unfa- 
vourable to such a phenomenon. The “historic fancies” of the 
public mind are at present, at least, too self-conflicting to be 
easily blended in an authoritative canon. We want a micro- 
scopic survey of the universe, which can be achieved without in- 
terfering w ith the current business and pleasures of life. We are 
enamoured of the strange motley complexion of that pageant 
which we can resuscitate from the records of the past. But we 
are not satisfied with gazing on the shifting colours with the un- 
questioning satisfaction of a child; we must analyse them into 
their primitive elements, resolve their varied combinations, and 
endeavour to recombine them into some standard of comparison 
with our own experience. In short, we like to act the critic 
over the toys of our sensuous imagination, to philosophise with 
the present, and at the same time follow our ancestors back into 
the minutiz of the everyday experience of the past. We wish to 
know every thing which they did and thought, and not only why 
they did it and why they thought it, but also what rank their 
decision entitles them to hold among the conscious and uncon- 
scious seers of the nineteenth century, and what share may be 
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fairly allotted to them in the working out of the great human 
problem, with the progress of which up to the present time we 
flatter ourselves that we are so fortunately acquainted. Happy 
is it for our theory of history should we stop here, and not saddle 
ourselves with the additional task of converting this hardly- 
attained knowledge of the past into a monitor of our present and 
future career. We want, in fact, in easy combination, a well- 
indexed dictionary of facts, a judiciously-harmonised gallery of 
ancient and modern pictures, and a systematised code of poli- 
tical and social morality. While we make these great demands 
from the historian, we do not give him even the chance of ap- 
‘proval which he might derive from unity of opmion and wishes 
among his censors. We have ceased to have a national creed on 
the prominent events of our history. We have scarcely even 
distinct schools of historical faith. We are Harry Wynds in our 
historical polemics, each fighting for his own hand. While such 
is our controversial mood, we must content ourselves with more 
fragmentary productions ; and build up from them, each of us 
for himself, our own conception of what England and English- 
men have been and are likely to become. 

The history from the pen of Mr. Froude, with the first two 
volumes of which we are here presented, requires some such ex- 
planatory preface to reconcile us both to its redundancies and its 
defects. It is, however, a work of such sterling merit, apart from 
its claims as a model of English writing, that we could easily for- 
give these errors, were they even greater than they are. Mr. 
Froude has confined himself in these volumes much more closely 
then is usually deemed necessary to the events of a very few 
years of English history ; and the minuteness with which he has 
detailed some occurrences would lead us at the first glance to 
suppose that he had trodden almost too closely in the footsteps 
of the general chronicler, and not preserved the due proportion 
between the space allotted to important and trivial incidents. 
And yet, on the other hand, the “ dictionary-of-reference” theory 
would be sadly at fault in his pages, and we miss not a little 
which we should have confidently looked for in a work on such 
a scale. But the explanation would seem to be, that Mr. Froude 
has written (as is the case with our best modern historians) with a 
purpose, a theory, and certain special acquisitions of knowledge ; 
and that it is through the medium of these, and under the limita- 
tions which they impose, and the amplifications which they induce, 
that his history has assumed its present shape. He is avowedly 
the Protestant historian, and as such naturally lingers longer 
over those portions of his studies which elucidate that view of the 
relations of the parties in the great religious controversy which 
appears to him to have been hitherto neglected. He has in his 
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scale of events to consider what has been written out already, 
and to supply in preference that which has been passed over. He 
is, therefore, in some measure incapacitated for being the general 
historian, who should run with equal and unbroken pace over 
the well-worn and the half-discovered facts of his narrative. Mr. 
Froude’s history is thus a monograph, net merely as respects 
the short time over which it is spread, but also in the special 
prominence given to certain features of the age, and the com- 
plete silence respecting others. Writing, however, from himself, 
he has also written for himself; and his errors rather lie in the 
direction of exclusive adherence to ccrtain sources of information 
to which his special historical theory assigns a somewhat exces- 
sive authority. He has taken up the cause of a most unpopular 
king, perhaps with a little of the unconscious satisfaction of one 
who feels guarded by the isolation of his position from being a 
commonplace copyist of others. There may be, arising from 
this, some exaggeration of the extent to which his new mate- 
rials have modified the grounds upon which prior judgments 
have been formed, and a disposition to consider himself more 
entirely removed than is actually the case from the arena of 
common opinion. After all his labours, our knowledge of the 
facts on which our estimate of the characters and events of that 
age must be based remains hardly altered in any remarkable par- 
ticular; and it is in the interpretation of these ascertaimed facts, 
in the relative value assigned to particular classes of evidence, 
and in the inferential reasoning as to motives and justifications, 
that the novelty and importance of Mr. Froude’s history will be 
found to consist. 

As an expression of judgment, the characteristic of these 
volumes is the favourable view taken of the character of Henry 
VIII. The author seems disposed to assume very high ground 
on this point, and virtually to maintain that the character of the 
whole English nation at this period is bound up with owr condem- 
nation or acquittal of their sovereign. He holds them to have 
been so identified in will as well as in fact with his most strongly 
impugned actions, that we must consign to infamy along with 
Henry those men with whose lives we are accustomed to asso- 
ciate the first impulses to the modern prosperity of our country, 
and the birth and guardianship of the great religious and po- 
litical revolutions which have given to England her distinctive 
position among European nations. The dilemma, could it be 
established, would be a most embarrassing one for those who 
entertain some little doubt as to the purity of the motives by 
which King Henry was actuated. Even with what we admit to 
have been the real fact, there is enough seriously to perplex any 
one who has been accustomed to draw broad deductions as to 
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opinion and character from the association of individuals with 
particular acts, without stoppmg to analyse more closely the 
subtle workings of the human conscience. That Henry VIII. 
and the Tudors generally moved hand in hand with their people 
in a very remarkable manner in nearly all their leading actions 
is a fact evident to any one who has the slightest conversance 
with that period. That itis a great error to suppose, with Hume 
and the partisans of the house of Stuart, that the English nation 
was reduced to a state of abject slavery under the sway of the 
Tudors, is apparent enough from a hundred incidental intima- 
tions of an wnimpaired national spirit, and of an undiminished 
sense of the value of freedom in the body of the nation. We are 
not, however, prepared to admit that the circumstances under 
which some of the most canvassed proceedings of Henry’s go- 
vernment took place were such as imply more than a tacit and 
unintelligent or uninterested acquiescence on the part of those 
who could have interfered with effect, and a timid or biased 
sanction in the immediate agents, in which the anxious well- 
meaning casuistry of such men as Cranmer formed as large an 
ingredient as the interested partisanship and selfish fears of the 
Howards and Seymours. We are not disposed to exculpate 
these men, or the nation at large, from all the consequences of 
their moral cowardice or placid indifference: we only claim for 
them an exemption from the charge of being in every case prin- 
cipals in the matter, and we protest against the shield of their 
supposed deliberate opinion being thrown over the personal 
policy of the king. 

We are not among those who take the darkest view of the 
character and motives of the Tudors, or of Henry in particular. 
We have no doubt that much of the palliative reasoning which 
has been lavished on other more popular princes might be urged 
with far better reason in behalf of that much-abused monarch. 
There are, besides, certain broad characteristics of the Tudor 
family which must always excite our strong admiration and re- 
spect. We can forgive much, and even be a little credulous in 
favour of those princes who maintained through such terrible 
erises the honour and reputation of their country, and whose 
royal bearing, if it exhibited some of the prejudices, did full jus- 
tice, at least, to the general feelings of the people, of which they 
were always proud to consider themselves as the accredited repre- 
sentatives. They lived in an age when the motives of human 
action lay in such widely divergent directions, that there was 
more than usual opening and necessity for the exercise of indi- 
vidual judgment on points of immediate and pressing moment. 
While greater latitude was thus afforded for the intervention of 
personal passions and individual self-delusions, less time was 
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afforded for the counteracting influences of deliberate reason. 
Circumstances gave the rein to feeling, and spurred it to imme- 
diate action. Nothing but the existence in the Tudor family of 
an instinctive as well as a sagacious caution could have saved us 
from far more doubtful actions on their part than those which 
we are now called on to excuse or deplore. Yet it is this very 
politic caution—coexistept with and curiously blended with their 
impulsive passions—which renders it so difficult a task to disen- 
tangle the web of their motives in particular instances, and to 
assign their disputable conduct to ungovernable feeling or to de- 
liberate judgment, whether from good or evil premises. 

Mr. Froude has placed us in some difficulty in pronouncing 
on the value of his estimate of Henry VIII. by the course which 
he has adopted of publishing these two preliminary volumes 
alone. We have the records of only a few years of Henry’s 
career, placed before us in the light in which Mr. Froude would 
have us regard them. In the precursor of a new faith this is 
hardly fair. We are compelled, in justice to our own idea of the 
connection between fact and fact, and of the light thrown by the 
clearer evidence as to one set of motives on the more obscure in- 
dications as to another, to look at the life of Henry as a whole, 
and to reason backward from the last actions of his life with 
greater confidence as to the possible rationale of his meridian 
manhood than we can with our author downwards from the un- 
blemished reputation of his youth. The volumes now before us 
terminate with the execution of Anne Boleyn and the third 
marriage of the king. We have still in reserve, within the 
limits of his domestic relations, an execution, a divorcee, and an- 
other catastrophe seemingly very imminent in the case of his last 
wife. Outside this closer circle we have numerous executions, 
darkening the advancing years of the reign, and by their very 
frequency inevitably inspiring doubts as to the goodness of the 
plea in favour of Henry which one or two cases might have been 
unable’ to confute. And yet we are held, for all this important 
part of the evidence, under the terrors of some forthcoming vin- 
dication, either from new facts or new deductions from facts, 
which, after our present experience of Mr. Froude’s ability and 
ingenuity, we are not inclined lightly to disregard. In our con- 
clusions, therefore, so far as they touch on our author’s unpub- 
lished case, we would be understood to speak with less confi- 
dence; but in this also we are bound, after the choice of ground 
which he has himself deliberately made, not to shrink from in- 
troducing our present knowledge and impressions as elements of 
our judgment. 

The fall of Wolsey, and the separation of the English Church 
from its connection with Rome, are so dependent on the great 
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question of the divorce of Catherine of Arragon, that we na- 
turally first turn with some curiosity to see how our author has 
dealt with his hero-king in that, earliest stage of his contro- 
versy with modern opinion. We are inclined io scan somewhat 
curiously the manner in which he treats the memory of the first 
alleged victim of royal tyranny ; and we are bound to admit that 
there are traces of an earnest desire on,his part not to allow his 
vindication of Henry to interfere with what he considers the due 
of the unfortunate. This @=>cosition, indeed, is in some other 
instances, as well as in this, rather overstvained. The reader is 
so often implored to pity these unfortunste persons, that a sus- 
picion is inspired of almost conscious doubt in the mind of the 
author that, but for this interposing suggestion, the facts he has 
detailed would leave a rather stronger sentiment in the unbiased 
mind of another. The admonition has too much the appearance 
of a safety-valve for the feelings of the audience ; and though we 
have no doubt that Mr. Froude really has felt compassion, and 
thought it his duty to feel nothing more, for the weaker party, 
yet we should be all the more inclined to acquiesce in this limi- 
tation of our feelings if we were not so anxiously invited thus 
to do. 

In deciding on the grounds upon which the divorce was accom- 
plished, we are sadly hampered, as in all the great events of this 
reign, by a dearth of reliable facts, and a considerable obscurity 
of meaning and uncertainty of interpretation in those which are 
generally admitted. Indeed, we do not know of any period of 
history in which difference of opinion among honest inquirers 
is more possible and probable than the reign of Henry, if looked 
at separately im its particular stages. We could quite distrust 
our difference of opimion from a student desirous only of ascer- 
taining the truth, who should arrive at a conclusion favourable to 
Henry’s motives and grounds of action in the cases of Catherine 
of Arragon, of Anne Boleyn, Catherine Howard, and even, it may 
be, Anne of Cleves, taken each in itself and without reference 
to the others. Our knowledge of the great difficulty of decid- 
ing on alleged facts, and on the balance of admitted facts, in 
perhaps each of these instances, would enable us so far to under- 
stand the decision at which he had arrived as to hesitate in pro- 
nouncing him certainly wrong. But the doubt in every case, 
which might tell in favour of Henry rather than against him, 
did the case stand alone, when accumulated through so many in- 
stances, leaves on our minds more than a suspicion that in some 
of these at least the true scales would incline the other way. 
Nor do the arguments brought forward by Mr. Froude in the 
case of the divorce of Catherine of Arragon appear to us suffi- 
cient in themselves to rebut any such deduction from the general 
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succession of events. While seeking to reconcile undeniable facts 
with his own view of the character of Henry, he has made large 

admissions, which go far, we think, to undermine his theory. He ~ 
admits that if the King’s sons by Catherine “had lived to grow 
up around his throne, there is no reason to believe that the peace 
of his married life would have been interrupted, or that, whatever 
might have been his private feelings, he would have appeared 
in the world’s eye other than acquiescent in his condition.” He 
admits that Henry’s scruples as to the validity of the marriage 
were first revived by his growing distaste to the person of Ca- 
therine, and the disappointment of his hopes of male heirs to 
the crown. He allows that “ Henry was hot and impetuous,” 
and “saw his duty through his wishes;” that “personal feeling 
can be traced from the first, holding a secondary indeed, but 
still an influential place among his motives ; and exactly so far 
as he was influenced by it his course was wrong, as the conse- 
quence miserably proved.” He admits and deplores as a special 
instance of this, his cruel outrage on Catherine in assigning 
queenly honours to her rival under the same roof, and while 
Henry still considered himself undivorced ; he confesses that the 
king “was blind to the want of delicacy in Anne Boleyn, be- 
cause in his relations with women he was without delicacy him- 
self,” and that, “so far as women were concerned,” he was 
without consideration for the feelings of others. In these ad- 
missions there is surely sufficient and most plausible explanation 
of the conduct of Henry in urging the divorce, without our having 
recourse to the theory of a sudden and intense revival of scruples 
which had slumbered for twenty years—if, indeed, they had ever 
existed. There are some other facts, which our author ignores 
or scarcely alludes to, which strengthen the inference at which 
we should naturally arrive. Although the first idea of marrying 
his brother’s widow was, of course, started by others, there is 
clear evidence that before his father’s death the desire of the 
prince himself to bring the matter to pass was so great as to 
excite the fears of Henry VII. that a clandestine union might 
take place, and thus his own marriage-project and his leading 
idea of driving a hard bargain with Ferdinand of Arragon might 
be seriously interfered with. The order issued by the crafty 
founder of the house of Tudor that no interviews should be per- 
mitted between his son and daughter-in-law, and the rapid man- 
ner in which the marriage followed the accession of the young 
prince to the royal dignity, are indications of something more 
than a mere conventional marriage into which Henry had been 
led by others without knowing his own mind. However homely 
Catherine may have become in later years, there is respectable 
contemporary evidence that she was any thing but unprepossess- 
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ing when the marriage took place, and that strong mutual affec- 
tion was for several years the main observable point respecting 
their married life. If passion precipitated the match, there is 
also a strong presumption that the abatement of this passion, 
and the growth of another equally strong, led the king to catch 
at the first plausible pretext for getting rid of a woman of whom 
he was wearied, and who stood in the way of his political views. 
The exact date of the return of Anne Boleyn from France, and 
of her introduction to the English court, is matter of dispute, 
and Mr. Froude adopts the later, and what we believe to be the 
less probable date. He allows, however, that she was in Eng- 
land, and at-court, in the year 1525. There is said to have been 
a project of marriage between her and a son of Sir Piers Butler, 
and this is assigned as the reason of her return to England. 
This match, however, came to nothing, though we do not know 
from what cause; and we find Anne Boleyn continuing one of 
the most conspicuous ornaments of the English court. Here 
she formed a clandestine attachment to Lord Percy, eldest son 
of the Earl of Northumberland ; but the lovers were separated 
by royal authority ; Anne was sent away from court for a short 
time ; and Lord Percy was hastily married to a daughter of the 
Earl of Shrewsbury. Soon after the return to court of the dis- 
appointed beauty, the attentions of the king himself to her be- 
came marked ; and we are able to assign a date to these which 
brings them into curious juxtaposition with the revival of his 
marriage scruples. From December 1526 to March 1527 (or 

according to Lingard, down to the end of April,) a negotiation 
was proceeding with the court of France for the marriage of the 
Princess Mary with the French king or one of his sons. It was 
during the progress of this treaty that, according to Henry’s own 
statement, new vitality was given to his doubts as to the validity 
of his marriage with Catherine by an objection raised by the 
French negotiator, the Bishop of Tarbés. There is no reason to 
believe that this objection applied to more than the strict for- 
mality of Pope Julius’s dispensation, or was ever seriously urged, 
or, indeed, brought forward at all, except as a diplomatic ruse to 
induce further concessions on the part of Henry. The treaty 
was concluded ; and before the departure of the ambassadors the 
English king gave them a grand entertainment at Greenwich 
on May Sth, at which Henry himself, the French Viscount de 
Turenne, and six of the principal courtiers, masked as Venetian 
noblemen, took out severally ladies to dance. “ Fusmes chez la 
royne ou l’on dansa,” says one of the’ French suite, in his jour- 
nal under this date; “et M. de Turaine, par le comandement 
dudict seigneur roy, dansa avec madame la princesse; ef le rot 
avec Mistress Boulan, qui a este nourrie en France avecque la 
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feue royne.”’ The well-known scene in Shakespeare will recur 
to every one’s mind ; and few persons, we should think, will hesi- 
tate to accept the great poet’s quietly hinted rationale of Henry's 
conduct in preference to that now urged by Mr. Froude. 
*¢ The fairest hand I ever touch’d! O beauty, 
Till now I never knew thee.” Henry VIII. act i. se. iv. 
**O, my lord, 
Would it not grieve an able man to leave 


So sweet a bedfellow ? But conscience, conscience,— 
O, ’tis a tender place, and I must leave her.” did. act ii. se. iii. 


From this time the determination of the king’s doubts and his 
courtship of Anne Boleyn went on concurrently, and often in 
odd combination. Henry, who was an adept at controversial 
literature, took it into his head to write a book in defence of his 
new position, and records with satisfaction, in his love-letters 
to Mistress Anne Boleyn, the progress of his arguments towards 
demonstration. A great and dangerous public sickness nearly 
upset the king’s newly-formed opinions,—Anne Boleyn was sent 
down to her father’s,—Henry took to devotional exercises along 
with Catherine,—and there seemed a prospect of relief to the 
harassed Pontiff. But the sickness disappeared—the king’s 
doubts re-appeared in greater force than ever—Anne Boleyn re- 
turned to court—and Catherine was again a deserted wife. The 
shifting grounds assumed by the king and his ministers in their 
applications for a divoree—the see-saw between Leviticus and 
the technical form of the Papal dispensation—and the numerical 
excess of the reasons by which Henry professed to be led to his 
present line of conduct—are additional grounds for distrusting 
the plea of conscience which he put forward. Mr. Froude him- 
self gives expression to a wish that the king had been satisfied 
with resting his application for a divorce on the dangers likely 
to attend the succession should it remain dependent on the life 
and pretensions of the Princess Mary alone ; and he blames Queen 
Catherine more than once for not accepting the proposal made 
to her by the Papal legate to waive the question, and embrace 
a religious life. He has omitted to observe, that Henry himself, 
by lending his sanction and giving publicity to doubts respecting 
the legitimacy of his only surviving child, had exposed the coun- 
try to far more serious danger of a disputed succession than any 
which could have been entailed by things as they previously 
stood; and that after the solemn promulgation of his plea of 
conscience, Catherine, had she retired as was proposed, must 
have done so under the stigma of having lived for twenty years 
in an incestuous marriage, and with a stain upon the birth of 
her daughter (which an act of legitimation would only render 
more patent), confirmed in the public eye by this desertion by 
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the natural guardian of that daughter’s rights. Even if Henry’s 
scruples had been much more certainly conscientious on his part, 
we should hesitate to condemn the course pursued by Catherine. 
But with the evidence which we know she possessed, that those 
scruples had been conjured up, or at least fostered by a desire 
to place in her seat a younger and more attractive rival, we are 
compelled to absolve her from all blame in the matter. 

The fate of Anne Boleyn forms the natural sequel to the 
unmerited misfortunes of the queen whom she so grievously 
injured ; and in this portion of his history Mr. Froude has cer- 
tainly made out a much better prima facie case against the wife, 
if not in favour of the husband’s motives. He seems to us to 
have proved, at any rate, that Protestant historians have dis- 
missed far too summarily the presumptions of her guilt, and been 
too ready to impute the accusation solely to a wicked desire on 
the part of Henry to secure his great object, which had been 
again frustrated—a male heir to the crown. We cannot, indeed, 
lay the stress which our author, in accordance with his avowed 
theory, is disposed to do, on a presumed impossibility, that so 
many persons, some of them of great eminence, should have 
become accomplices in an act of judicial murder. Such a step 
as the arrest and imprisonment of a queen consort was not 
likely to be taken by the reigning sovereign without his believing 
or professing to believe that he had good ¢ grounds for considering 
her guilty. In either case, the character of the accused must 
have been high indeed, and wholly free from suspicion, to induce 
men, many of them compromised by their own actions, and 
whose fortunes, if not their lives, were very much at the mercy 
of the king, to hazard in her behalf any serious opposition to 
the royal wishes or belief. But, unfortunately, Anne Boleyn’s 
antecedents were not such as to excite any deep distrust of 
an accusation of the nature of that brought against her. The 
special allegation of incest, indeed, requires something more than 
this to induce us to entertain it for a moment. But, on the 
other hand, the judges of Anne Boleyn must have felt—what we 
ourselyes must feel nearly as strongly—that the sanction given by 
the king to the mere allegation of such a charge laid him open, 
should it be pronounced to be w holly unfounded, to the imputa- 
tion of unwarrantable and interested credulity, or even the graver 
suspicion of complicity in its fabrication. In the absence of all 
reliable records of the evidence adduced, we can only judge from 
a balance of motives ; and if Anne Boleyn, on the one hand, is 
entitled to the benefit of the hesitation which must always be ex- 
cited by such a terrible accusation, Henry, on his side, should not 
be deprived of the favourable inference arising from the improba- 
bility that he would unnecessarily go out of his way to prefer the 
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charge in so black a form. With the case of Catherine of Arra- 
gon before our eyes, the courtship of Jane Seymour, and the 
king’s speedy marriage with this new ‘favourite, appear to us by 
far the worst symptoms as respects Henry’s motives. The ra- 
pidity of the tragedy is also appalling. The 1st of May saw 
Anne Boleyn present as usual, with her husband and the court, 
at a tournament at Greenwich,—her brother, and another who was 
subsequently accused of adultery with her, being defender and 
challenger in the pastime ;—on the 17th, these two last suffered 
death on the scaffold ;—on the 19th, the unhappy queen herself 
experienced the same fate;—on the 20th, Henry was married 
to Jane Seymour. Mr. Froude is anxious to prove that there 
is no medium between an admission of the guilt of Anne Boleyn 
and the imputation of deliberate murder to Henry and _ his 
council. No doubt, if Anne Boleyn had not a fair trial, her 
death lies at the door of the king; but it is by no means im- 
possible, in that case, that he may have been under the guidance 
of blind passion, leading him to see positive guilt where only 
doubtful surmises of guilt were warrantable, rather than sinning 
against the clear convictions of his own mind. He must have 
known that absolute reliance could not be placed in the purity of 
his wife. We know that some time before there had been a serious 
misunderstanding between them, and that Anne had applied to 
the French king to intercede for her with her husband. Such 
estrangements, when reiterated, as they doubtless were, joined 
to the failure of a male heir, and combined with the growing as- 
cendency of Jane Seymour, may easily have irritated to a frenzy 
of impatience and disgust a character such as Henry’s, always 
intolerant of long-continued disappointment, and may have laid 
him open to the suggestions of interested enemies of the queen, 
who would have little difficulty in leading him to believe any thing 
which promised to liberate him from such a distasteful union. 
That Anne had made many enemies is a known fact, and that 
her levity (to use no stronger term) laid her open to imputations, 
if these were likely to be profitable in the market, is equally evi- 
dent. And if the king once lent his ear to these slanderers, 
who among his counsellors would have had the moral courage 
to incur his lasting resentment by suggesting doubts as to the 
sufficiency of the evidence, and thus destroying his new-born 
hopes of a dissolution of the marriage? Anne Boleyn may 
thus have suffered under an unjust inference from the actual 
evidence, because, irrespective of their nicer consideration, the 
king had persuaded himself of the truth of the charges in the 
main, and because in their own minds her judges were not quite 
satisfied that she was innocent. 

But, leaving this painful subject, we turn with pleasure and 
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admiration to those chapters of the present history in which Mr. 
Froude has detailed the beginnings and progress of that remark- 
able religious revolution which gives to the reign of Henry 
VIII. its peculiar interest in the eyes of an Englishman. In 
his first volume, the author, though frequently animated and im- 
pressive, fails to give us, on the whole, the impression of one 
who has thrown himself into his subject with the abandon of 
real enjoyment and sympathy. It would seem as if some of the 
toils in which the English monarch and nation were still strug- 
gling had hampered the free movements of their chronicler. 
But with the second volume he seems to break through his 
shackles ; and, as if inspired by the change, his style assumes a 
buoyant character, which it never again entirely loses. 

The chapters to which this remark more especially applies 
are those which record the rise of Protestantism and the first 
Catholic martyrdoms. Placed by his allegiance to the character 
of Henry in a somewhat similar position relatively to the two 
great antagonistic parties to that which the king himself occu- 
pied, Mr. Froude possesses the marked advantage of regarding 
them both through the tranquillising medium of three centuries, 
and with the increased experience in human relations and mo- 
tives which the mere lapse of time has ensured. It could hardly 
be expected that Henry, who, indepengently of the peculiarities of 
his own disposition, was compelled to look at the religious move- 
ment and counter-movement in so concrete a manner, should be 
alive to the noble manifestations of the highest Christian spirit 
which were called forth nearly equally by both. Had the king 
been all even that Mr. Froude has persuaded himself that he 
was, the habit of hanging Romanists and burning Protestants, 
into which (whether guided by state-considerations and a sense 
of Christian duty, or following the instincts of his own imperious 
will) he incontrovertibly did fall, must have deprived him to a 
considerable extent of the power of regulating his conduct to- 
wards both by any impartial estimate of the good and evil which 
they severally contained. Indeed, it is the “wholesale” cha- 
racter of this king’s severity, which, after all, has created the 
odium under which his memory labours in modern times. But 
his historian, writing in a century when the tendency is rather 
towards the sentimental view of ‘legal and moral offences, yet 
guarded, at least in this instance, against an excess in that direc- 
tion by his favourable estimate of Henry’s own motives, and 
having once satisfied his sense of justice to him by the plea of sad 
necessity, does not think it essential, as has been too much the 
case with his predecessors in this portion of history, to depreciate 
all but his own set of martyrs and martyrdoms, but dwells with 
a proud feeling of national satisfaction on the men on both sides 
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who did honour to their common country by their courageous 


conscientiousness. 

“Tt is well,” he gays, in one of his most nervous passages, speaking 
of the first London Protestants,—“ it is well to pause and look for a 
moment at this small band of heroes ; for heroes they were, if ever 
men deserved the name. Unlike the first reformers who had followed 
Wicliffe, they had no earthly object, emphatically none ; and equally 
unlike them, perhaps, because they had no earthly object, they were 
all, as I have said, poor men—either students like Tyndal, or artisans 
and labourers who worked for their own bread, and in tough contact 
with reality had learnt better than the great and the educated the 
difference between truth and lies. Wicliffe had royal dukes and noble- 
men for his supporters—knights and divines among his disciples—a 
king and a House of Commons looking upon him not without favour.- 
The first Protestants of the sixteenth century had for their king the 
champion of Holy Church, who had broken a lance with Luther ; and 
a spiritual authority over them alike powerful and imbecile, whose 
highest conception of Christian virtue was the destruction of those 
who disobeyed it. The masses of the people were indifferent to a 


cause which promised them no material advantage ; and the Commons 
of Parliament, while contending with the abuses of the spiritual autho- 
rities, were laboriously anxious to wash their hands of heterodoxy. 
‘In the crime of heresy, thanked be God,’ said the bishops in 1529, 
‘there hath no notable person fallen in our time; no chief priest, 


chief ruler, or learned Ph&risee—not one. ‘Truth it is that certain 
apostate friars and monks, lewd priests, bankrupt merchants, vaga- 
bonds, and lewd idle fellows of corrupt nature, have embraced the 
abominable and erroneous opinions lately sprung in Germany, and by 
them have been some seduced in simplicity and ignorance. Against 
these, if judgment have been exercised according to the laws of the 
realm, we be without blame. If we have been too remiss or slack, we 
shall gladly do our duty from henceforth. Such were the first Pro- 
testants in the eyes of their superiors. On one side was wealth, rank, 
dignity, the weight of authority, the majority of numbers, the prestige 
of centuries ; here too were the phantom legions of superstition and 
cowardice ; and here were all the worthier influences so preeminently 
English, which lead wise men to shrink from change, and to cling to 
things established, so long as one stone of them remains upon another. 
This was the army of conservatism. Opposed to it were a little band 
of enthusiasts, armed only with truth and fearlessness; ‘ weak things 
of the world,’ about to do battle in God’s name; and it was to be seen 
whether God or the world was the stronger. They were armed, I say, 
with the truth. It was that alone which could have given them vic- 
tory in so unequal a struggle. They had returned to the essential 
fountain of life; they re-asserted the principle which has lain at the 
root of all religions, whatever their name or outward form, which once 
burnt with divine lustre in that Catholicism which was now to pass 
away, the fundamental axiom of all real life,—that the service which 
man owes to God is not the service of words or magic forms or cere- 
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monies or opinions, but the service of holiness, of purity, of obedience 
to the everlasting laws of duty. 

When I look through the writings of Latimer, the apostle of the 
English Reformation, when I read the depositions against the martyrs, 
and the lists of their crimes against the established faith,—I find no 
opposite schemes of doctrine, no ‘ plans of salvation,’ no positive sys- 
tem of theology which it was held a duty to believe; these things 
were of later growth, when it became again necessary to clothe the 
living spirit in a perishable body. I find only an effort to express 
again the old exhortation of the Wise Man—‘ Will you hear the begin- 
ning and the end of the whole matter? Fear God and keep his com- 
mandments ; for that is the whole duty of man.’ 

Had it been possible for mankind to sustain themselves upon this 
single principle without disguising its simplicity, their history would 
have been painted in far other colours than those which have so long 
chequered its surface. This, however, has not been given to us; and 
perhaps it never will be given. As the soul is clothed in flesh, and 
only thus is able to perform its functions in this earth, where it is sent 
to live; as the thought must find a word before it cat pass from mind 
to mind; so every great truth seeks some body, some outward form 
in which to exhibit its powers. It appears in the world, and men lay 
hold of it, and represent it to themselves, in histories, in forms of 
words, in sacramental symbols; and these things, which in their proper 
nature are but illustrations, stiffen into essential fact, and become part 
of the reality. So arises in era after eragn outward and mortal ex- 
pression of the inward immortal life; and at once the old struggle 
begins to repeat itself between the flesh and the spirit, the form and 
the reality. For a while the lower tendencies are held in check. The 
meaning of the symbolism is remembered and fresh. It is a living lan- 
guage, pregnant and suggestive. By and by, as the mind passes into 
other phases, the meaning is forgotten. The language becomes a dead 
language ; and the living robe of life becomes a winding-sheet of cor- 
ruption. The form is represented as every thing, the spirit as nothing. 
Obedience is dispensed with. Sin and religion arrange a compromise ; 
and outward observances, or technical inward emotions, are converted 
into jugglers’ tricks, by which men are enabled to enjoy their plea- 
sures and escape the penalties of wrong. Then such religion becomes 
no religion, but a falsehood ; and honourable men turn away from it, 
and fall back in haste upon the naked elemental life. 

This, as I understand it, was the position of the early Protestants.” 


In a similar feeling of appreciation, Mr. Froude dwells with 
earnest sympathy on the noble and pure-hearted devotedness of 
the Charterhouse monks, and especially of their Prior Haughton. 


“When this bitter news was no longer doubtful, the prior called 
the convent together, and gave them notice to prepare for what was 
coming. They lay already under the shadow of treason ; and he anti- 
cipated, among other evil consequences of disobedience, the immediate 
dissolution of the house. Even he, with all his forebodings, was un- 
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prepared for the course which would really be taken with them. 
‘ When we were all in great consternation,’ writes our author, ‘he said 
to us: 

‘Very sorry am I, and my heart is heavy, especially for you, my 
younger friends, of whom I see so many round me. Here you are 
living in your innocence. The yoke will not be laid on your necks, 
nor the rod of persecution. But if you are taken hence, and mingle 
among the Gentiles, you may learn the works of them, and having 
begun in the spirit, you may be consumed in the flesh. And there 
may be others among us whose hearts are still infirm. Ifthese mix 
again with the world, I fear how it may be with them ; and what shall 
I say, and what shall I do, if I cannot save those whom God has trusted 
to my charge ? 

Then all who were present burst into tears, and cried with one 
voice, ‘ Let us die together in our integrity, and heaven and earth shall 
witness for us how unjustly we are cut off.’ 

The prior answered sadly : ‘Would, indeed, that it might be so, 
that so dying we might live, as living we die ; but they will not do to 
us so great a kindness, nor to themselves so great an injury. Many of 
you are of noble blood; and what I think they will do is this: me 
and the elder brethren they will kill; and they will dismiss you that 
are young into a world which is not for you. Jf, therefore, it depend 
on me alone—if my oath will suffice for the house—TI will throw myself 
Jor your sakes on the mercy of God. I will make myself anathema ; and, 
to preserve you from these dangers, I will consent to the king’s will. If, 
however, they have determined otherwise—if they choose to have the 
consent of us all—the will of God be done. If one death will not ° 
avail, we will die all.’ 

So then, bidding us prepare for the worst, that the Lord when he 
knocked might find us ready, he desired us to choose each our confes- 
sor, and to confess our sins one to another; giving us power to grant 
each other absolution. The day after he preached a sermon in the 
chapel on the 59th Psalm,—‘O God, thou hast cast us off, thou hast 
destroyed us ; concluding with the words: ‘It is better that we 
should suffer here a short penance for our faults, than be reserved for 
the eternal pains of hell hereafter ;) and so ending, he turned to us, 
and bade us all do as we saw him do. Then rising from his place, he 
went direct to the eldest of the brethren, who was sitting nearest to 
himself, and kneeling before him, begged his forgiveness for any of- 
fence in heart, word, or deed, he might have committed against him. 
Thence he proceeded to the next, and said the same; and so to the 
next, through us all, we following him and saying as he did, each from 
each imploring pardon.’ 

Thus, with unobtrusive nobleness, did these poor men prepare 
themselves for their end ; not less beautiful in their resolution, not less 
deserving the everlasting remembrance of mankind, than those three 
hundred who in the summer morning sate combing their golden hair 
in the passes of Thermopyle. We will not regret their cause; there 
is no cause for which any man can more nobly suffer than to witness 
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that it is better for him to die than to speak words which he does not 
mean. : 
x ea % * % % % 

But their conduct on the trial, or at least the conduct of Haugh- 
ton, spared all difficulty in securing a conviction. The judges pressed 
the prior ‘ not to show so little wisdom as to maintain his own opinion 
against the consent of the realm.’ He replied, that he had resolved 
originally to imitate the example of his Master before Herod, and say 
nothing. ‘But since you urge me,’ he continued, ‘ that I may satisfy 
my own conscience and the consciences of these who are present, I will 
say, that our opinion, if it might go by the suffrages of men, would 
have more witnesses than yours. You can produce on your side but 
the parliament of a single kingdom; I, on mine, have the whole Chris- 
tian world except that kingdom. Nor have you all even of your own 
people. The lesser part is with you. The majority, who seem to be 
with you, do but dissemble to gain favour with their king, or for fear 
they should lose their honours and their dignities.’ 

Cromwell asked him of whom he was speaking. ‘ Of all the good 
men in the realm,’ he replied ; ‘and when his majesty knows the truth, 
I know well he will be beyond measure offended with those of his 
bishops who have given him this counsel.’ 

‘Why,’ said another of the judges, ‘have you, contrary to the king’s 
authority within the realm, persuaded so many persons as you have 
done to disobey the king and parliament ? 

‘I have declared my opinion,’ he answered, ‘to no man living but 
to those who came to me in confession, which in discharge of my con- 
science I could not refuse. But if I did not declare it then, I will de- 
clare it now, because I am thereto obliged to God.’ He neither looked 
for mercy nor desired it. A writ was issued for the return of a petty 
jury the .ollowing day. The prisoners were taken back to the Tower, 
and the next morning were brought again to the bar. Feron and Hale, 
the two priests whose conversation had been overheard at Sion, were 
placed on their trial at the same time. The two latter threw them- 
selves on the mercy of the court. A verdict of guilty was returned 
against the other four. The sentence was for the usual punishment of 
high treason. Feron was pardoned ; I do not find on what account. 
Hale and the Carthusians were to suffer together. When Haughton 
heard the sentence, he merely said, ‘ This is the judgment of the 
world.’” 

With respect to the fate of More and Fisher, their former 
eminence in the State, and the extent to which other than merely 
religious considerations entered into and influenced their line of 
conduct, necessarily produce a more mixed feeling. To any one 
who is not fortified by our author’s rather disputable rationale of 
religious persecution, the previous severity of More towards the 
Protestant heretics will in some degree diminish the compas- 
sion with which his misfortunes might be otherwise regarded. 
But the special cases of these individual sufferers are unimpor- 
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tant, compared with the general question involved in the law 
under whose enactments they fell. Mr. Froude does not at- 
tempt to disguise the dangerous character of the treason- 
act, which, under ‘the fair excuse of “ stopping the tongues of 
noisy mutinous monks,” carried death to the door of every 
scrupulous though unoffending Englishman. To employ the 
words of our rs own marginal summary, by the act 26 
Henry VIII. cap. 2, “for the better security of the realm, it 
was enacted, that any person who, by words, writing, or other- 
wise, deprives the king or queen [at that time—Aumne Boleyn] of 
any of their just titles, shall be held guilty of high treason.” 
And this statute, comprehensive as it is, was, he continues, 
“ still further extended by the interpretation of the lawyers. In 
order to fall under its penalties, it was held not to be necessary 
that positive guilt should be, proved in any one of the offences 
specified ; it was enough if a man refused to give satisfactory 
answers, when subjected to official examination at the discretion 
of the king or his ministers : the active consent to the supremacy 
might be required of any person on whom they pleased to call, 
under penalty to the recusant of the dreadful death of a traitor.” 
It is but fair, after this, to quote our author’s vindication, or 
rather palliation, of the measure. “So extreme a measure,” he 
observes, “ can only be regarded as a remedy for an evil which 
was also extreme ; and as, on the return of quict times, the par- 
liament made haste to repeal a law which was no longer re- 
quired, so in the enactment of that law we are bound to believe 
that they were not betraying English liberties in a spirit of 
careless complacency, but that they believed truly that the se- 
curity of the State required unusual precautions. The nation 
was standing with its sword half-drawn in the face of an armed 
Europe, and it was no time to permit dissensions in te camp. 
Toleration is good—but even the best things must abide their 
opportunity; and although we may regret that in this grand 
struggle for freedom success could only be won by the aid of 
measures which bordered on tyranny, yet here also the even 
hand of justice was but commending the chalice to the lips of 
those who had made others drink it to the dregs: they only 
were likely to fall under the treason-act who for centuries had 
fed the rack and the stake with sufferers for ‘ opinion.’ ’ 

This reasoning may be taken as a fair specimen of the line of 
defence assumed by our author throughout his volumes on the 
statutory severity of the Tudors. That there is a colour of truth 
in it we do not deny. We are indebted to the second and last 
of the Tudors for our emancipation from a great national thral- 
dom ; and we are not disposed to scan too captiously the means 
which they judged necessary for effecting this end. It is only 
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where it seems to us that we discern symptoms of a “ tyrannic 
mood,” which was nearly as dangerous in itself as the evil 
against which it was nominally directed, that we shrink from jus- 
tifying the policy of the Tudors, and from strictly identifying it 
with the cause of free England. A measure in itself tyrannical 
may indeed be tolerated for a time, and justified as a necessary 
expedient, where its temporary character is clearly deducible 
from the principles and intentions of those who employ it ; but we 
do not feel ourselves sufficiently convinced of this in the case of 
the Tudors to regard with complacency the assumption by them 
of such an engine of power. It is possible, as we have already 
said, that Mr. Froude may in his succeeding volumes be able 
to adduce sufficient grounds to justify the numerous tragedies 
in which Henry was the principal actor ; but until this is “done, 
we cannot but condemn the unconstitutional character of such 
enactments as, the treason-act, rendered memorable by victims 
so illustrious. It is impossible to forget, in our estimate of it 
in its full development, how completely the circumstances which 
were now erected into the arbiter of the life or death of Eng- 
lishmen had followed the doubtful impulses of personal pas- 
sion and caprice. Of course, here Mr. Froude will join issue 
with us ; and herein lies the practical and prospective importance 
of the judgment which we pass on the motives of the king in the 
divorce-case. But, with our present impressions of that matter, 
we cannot but feel that the alternative offered to such men as 
More and Fisher, who were above paltering with their consciences, 
was a cruel and unjustifiable one. It was surely sufficient that 
they forebore from strictures on measures of which they could 
not conscientiously spprove; nor do we think that the silencing 
of a few clamorous fanatics need necessarily have entailed on the 
country a measure which it must have been well foreseen would 
have such serious consequences. Mr. Froude, who maintains, 
as we have seen, the theory that the deliberate opmion of the 
nation, as well as its formal and instrumental sanction, was lent 
to these proceedings, often lays great stress on the statements 
of motives which are put forward in the preambles of acts of 
parliament, as if in them we were always dealing with the real 
reasons by which the national will was guided. Expressing 
our general dissent from this doctrine, we cannot but point to 
the dangerous purpose avowed in the preamble to this particular 
Act of examining into the secret wishes of “ cankered and trai- 
torous hearts.’ The slanders of Romish monks surely hardly 
called for a remedy aiming at objects so little overt. The plea 
of sad necessity, then, does not appear to us efficacious in this 
instance ; though we sympathise with the general idea on which 
it is based, and are glad to do justice to the honesty which has 
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plainly put it forward in so many words, instead of insinuating it 
over as many pages. : 

We have dwelt so long on some of the salient points of these 
volumes, that we have left little space to refer to others which 
they embrace, nearly, if not quite as important. The ill-feeling 
towards the clergy in Catholic England which immediately pre- 
ceded the outburst of the Reformation, and its justification in 
the profligacy and virtual immunity from punishment of all 
priests and those whom they could shelter under the “ clerical” 
character, are illustrated by the author at consid>rable length, 
chiefly from the records of the ecclesiastical authorities them- 
selves. The following instances are so expressive of the tone 
of popular opinion in London in those days, that we cannot re- 
frain from quoting the passage in which they are collected : 


“ Priests were hooted, or ‘knocked down into the kennel,’ as they 
walked along the streets; women refused to receive the sacrament 
from hands which they thought polluted; and the appearance of an 
apparitor of the courts to serve a process or a citation in a private 
house was a signal for ‘instant explosion. Violent words were the 
least which these officials had to fear, and they were fortunate if they 
escaped so lightly. A stranger had died in a house in St. Dunstan’s 
belonging to a certain John Fleming, and an apparitor had been sent 
‘to seal his chamber and his goods,’ that the church might not lose her 
dues. John Fleming drove ‘him out, saying loudly unto him, ‘ Thou 
shalt seale no door here; go thy way, thou stynkyng knave; ye are 
but knaves and brybours everych of you.’ Thomas Banister, of St. 
Mary Wolchurch, when a process was served upon him, ‘did threaten 
to slay the apparitor.’ ‘Thou horson knave,’ he said vo him, ‘ without 
thou tell me who set thee awork to summon me to the court, by 
Goddis woundes, and by this gold, I shall brake thy head.’ <A ‘ waiter 
at the sign of the Cock,’ fell in trouble for saying that ‘the sight of a 
priest did make him sick ; also, ‘that he would go sixty miles to indict 
a priest ;? saying also in the presence of many—‘ horsyn priests, they 
shali be indicted as many as come to my handeling.’ Often the officers 
found threats convert themselves into acts. The apparitor of the 
Bishop of London went with a citation into the shop of a mercer of 
St. Bride’s, Henry Clitheroe by name. ‘ Who does cite me? asked the 
mercer. ‘ Marry, that do I,’ answered the apparitor, ‘if thou wilt any 
thing with it; whereupon, as the apparitor deposeth, the said Henry 
Clitheroe did hurl at him from off his finger that instrument of his art 
called the ‘thymmelle;’ and he, the apparitor, drawing his sword, the 
said Henry did snatch up his virga (Anglice, his yard), and did pursue 
the apparitor into the public streets, and after multiplying of many 
blows did break the head of the said apparitor.’ These are light mat- 
ters, but they were straws upon the stream; and such a scene as this 
which follows reveals the principles on which the courts awarded their 
judgment. One Richard Hunt was summoned for certain articles im- 
plying contempt, and for vilipending his lordship’s jurisdiction. Being 
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examined, he confessed to the words following: ‘ That all false matters 
were bolstered and clokyd in this court of Paul’s Cheyne; moreover 
he called the apparitor, William Middleton, false knave in the full 
court, and his father’s dettes, said he, by means of his mother-in-law 
and master commissary, be not payd; and this I will abide by that I 
have now in this place said no more but truth.’ Being called on to 
answer further, he said he would not; and his lordship did therefore 
excommunicate him. From so brief an entry we cannot tell on which 
side the justice lay ; but at least we can measure the equity of a tribunal 
which punished complaints against itself with excommunication, and dis- 
missed the confessed incest of a priest with a fine of a few shillings.” 


The state of things here referred to has its bearing on the 
much canvassed question of the dissolution of the monasteries. If 
such were the feelings which the conduct of ecclesiastics inspired 
in places like London, where they were to some extent under the 
restraint of public opinion, we might augur far worse things 
where the seclusion of convent-life in a country-district would 
lend comparative impunity to crime. Taking this into consider- 
ation, we shall be rather surprised to find that, from the accounts 
of the official visitors, the larger convents came out of the inqui- 
sition to which they were subjected, im many instances, tolerably 
unscathed. It was in the smaller establishments that the evils of 
the system had their ripest development ; and about the suppres- 
sion of these little difference of opinion will exist, we should 
think, among candid Catholics. The distinction made by the 
visitors in their report in favour of certain convents tells (in 
the absence of any other motives) in behalf of the correctness of 
their charges against the rest. On this authority, then, it ap- 
pears that “two-thirds of the monks of England were living in 
habits which may not be described.” Nor, as had been already 
observed by Mr. Hallam, and is corroborated by the present 
author, “will the antithesis which we sometimes hear between 
the charity of the monasteries, which relieved poverty for the 
love of God, and the worldly harshness of a poor-law, endure 
inspection. The monasteries, which had been the support of 
‘valiant beggary,’ had long before transferred to the nation the 
maintenance of the impotent and the deserving.” We cannot, 
therefore, regret the fall of a system fraught with such evils, 
which had ceased to be necessary to the preservation of learning, 
and which had itself fallen far below the standard of the age. 
The disposal of the funds thus accruing is a question less easily 
decided ; though, on the whole, we are disposed to acquiesce in 
Cranmer’s opinion, adopted by our author, in favour of their 
entire secularisation. ‘The subsequent history both of the 
Scotch and English Church,” he well remarks, “induces me to 
believe that neither would have been benefited by the possession 
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of larger wealth than was left to them. A purer doctrine has 
not corrected those careless and questionable habits in the 
management of property which were exposed by the visitors 
of 1535. Whether,”-he continues, with covert sarcasm, “ the 
cause of the phenomenon lies in an indifference to the things of 
the world, or in the more dubious palliation, that successive in- 
cumbents have only a:life-interest in their incomes, the expe- 
rience of three centuries has proved the singular unfitness of spi- 
ritual persons for the administration of secular trusts; and we 
may be grateful that the judgment of the English laity ultimately 
guided them to this conclusion.” The principal drawback at the 
time to such a decision was the power thus thrown into the hands 
of the crown. This danger, however, thanks to the peculiar po- 
sition of the Tudor family, and the spirit of our ancestors in the 
succeeding century, was happily averted ; and looking back upon 
this and similar deeds of the government of Henry VIILI., al- 
though we cannot, with Mr. Froude, feel entire confidence in the 
purity of the motives by which they were actuated, it is im- 
possible that we should be insensible to the substantial benefits 
which were achieved for us by their sagacious and prudential 
policy. 


Art. V.—THE HARD CHURCH NOVEL. 


Perversion; or the Causes and Consequences of Infidelity. A Tale 
Jor the Times. Smith, Elder, and Co.,1856. 


Tere has recently been a considerable influx into the world 
of theological speculation, as well from Nonconformist as from 
Conformist sources, which may fairly be classed together as 
manifestoes of the Hard Church. It is a degradation of the 
solid, sagacious form of Christianity. In this, its undegraded 
type, it is sincere, eager; pious, good sense, a little stony, but not 
without a very valuable function in testing the strength and 
metal of more sentimental and shadowy schools of thought ; this 
may be called the Church of Common Sense. In its worst type 
it is a hard arrogant infliction, uniting the tone of a schoolmaster 
to a spirit of intellectual scorn, essentially a Hard Church. We 
should be very sorry to think that this last type could be found 
pure in many theologians. It has infected with more or less 
virulence the writings of several. The school itself, however, in 
its best phase, is rather an intellectua! than a moral phenomenon. 
It has contained many able and careful thinkers very far re- 
moved from any kind of intolerance, and who would look down 
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on the flogging theology with gentle wonder and warm disappro- 
bation. Paley may be said to have founded the school, not only 
by bequeathing to it a good fixed capital of masterly argument, 
but, what is more important, by giving the most pronounced 
example of its mode of thought. He, first of all men, as the 
Cambridge tutor, in the fondness of his admiration, happily ex- 
pressed it, “had the credit of putting Christianity into a form 
‘which could be written out at examinations.” To have a com- 
pact statement of the whole gist of Christianity is the principal 
“note” of the Common-Sense Church. Its followers have often, 
indeed, more or less repudiated Paley—whose temporising ethics 
are certainly quite separable from his theological system. The 
argument from design has been frequently recast. Archbishop 
Whately, one of the ablest and most agreeable writers of the 
school, has supplied the logic and metaphysics; Mr. Rogers, the 
most slashing and merciless of its captains, has thrown up defences 
round the conception of authority, and insulated the region of 
inspiration ; Mr. Isaac Taylor has retouched the Evidences; and 
Mr. Binney lately addressed to young persons, after Paley’s man- 
ner, a suggestion “how to make the best of both worlds.” But, 
after all, Paley’s “case” is but little changed. Its hinging point 
is the habit of resting the main s¢ress of belief on the argument 
from design, and the miraculous credentials of revelation. And 
in this all the school agree, from the Aristotelian thinkers, who 
concede free will and at least the elements of a natural conscience, 
to the necessarians and utilitarians, who base morals wholly on 
the positive authority of Revelation. Broad in inclusion, more 
because it demayds but few articles of belief than because it is 
wide in theory, this section of the Church is the resort of the 
strong-minded theologians, and forms a Court standing midway 
between the narrow crypts of Low Evangelical doctrine beneath, 
and the venerable decay of the High Church towers above. Per- 
version is written by a man of this intellectual school; for the time, 
we will hope on/y for the time, belonging to its morally ossifying 
type—a man of vigorous and somewhat menacing understanding 
—not a Broad-Church man, if Hare, and Maurice, and Robertson, 
are of the Broad Church—latitudinarian, but not Catholic in the 
tone of his theology—sharp and confident in his logice—given 
to browbeat his adversary on the spot rather than to going with 
him his mile, or at least up to the utmost point of common con- 
viction—dry and ungenial towards intellectual doubt—a shrewd 
partisan—an eager assailant of “ extremes’ —and a champion 
of that neutral precipitate of Christian theology,—cooling ortho- 
doxy. But let us not confound the theological school with its 
least favourable specimens. 

This branch of the Church Universal takes its stand on 
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strong common serse. It sees primarily in theology neither a 
deep philosophy, like Coleridge; nor a response to the heart, like 
Neander; nor a Divine reconciliation of the many contradictory 
yearnings of human ‘nature, like Maurice. Its idea of a theologi- 
cal system is a decisive chain of circumstantial evidence, with a 
result in facts confirmatory of all sagacious views of life. Its 
aim and effort is to draw up so masterly a statement of these, 
that you would think yourself a fool to put a business-agency 
into the hands of a man so insincere or so dense-minded as to 
withhold his assent. Its great anxiety is to appeal to no strictly 
individual experience, but to make it “equally conclusive to all 
beings of equal rationality.” And this foundation of its theo- 
logy in the dry impersonal understanding is exactly that which 
makes it the feeder of the Hard Church. There is something 
essentially unsympathising, stiff, rocky in overweening sense ; 
though conscientious charity will often neutralise its effect. It 
almost consists, indeed, in a power of steadily conceiving men 
as so many units of crystallised intelligence, representing dif- 
ferent interests, but each fixed in its own type, and all like 
enough to each other to render a wholesale method of treatment 
the most remunerative. For what 7s common sense, but a keen 
apprehension of moral probability and necessity, or a quick tact 
in striking a moral average? And may not a sound sure under- 
standing be best described as that which values the teaching of 
experience exactly in proportion to the generality of the lessons 
it illustrates, and which has learned to dismiss rapidly from the 
mind, as immaterial or practically misleading, all those fluctuat- 
ing elements of human life which do not seeia to be deeply im- 
bedded in the average notions of average men? Is it not, in 
short, the faculty of attending most closely to that which most 
often comes before the mind, together with a corresponding 
inability to be lost or absorbed in the special elements of an in- 
dividual experience?—or a power of generally regulating the 
judgment according to the force of numerical impressions? And 
in his relations with other men, a man belonging conspicuously 
to this sensible type gains an instinctive knowledge of what 
we may fairly call the tnorganic laws of human thought and 
action, together with a tendency to ignore the more delicate laws 
of growth and change in social and individual character. The 
fixed skeleton-truths of social life which never change in form or 
composition, but are always alike, at least at the same stage of 
human history,—such, we mean, as the first principles of eco- 
nomy, of customary morals, the elements of political justice, and 
the general rules of evidence,—these are always recurring again 
and again in the same form in men’s experience, and like inor- 
ganic bodies, therefore, their properties become more and more 
K 
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familiar with everyday experience. These, therefore, hard sense 
involuntarily appropriates ; and it loves well to discover and re- 
discover their influence in every department of life. But it will 
not be so with what we may call the organic truths of human 
character, those which change their shape and twine in and out, 
undergoing various transformations at different stages of their in- 
fluence on men. These, really appearing at different times under 
different aspects, cannot leave the same impress even on the 
keenest general observation, and must reckon as different truths, 
the real link not being detectable without a special and individual 
insight which would spoil the judgment for its rough general 
work. Social truths, or truths of character in their different 
stages of the stalk, the leaf, the bud, the flower, must really 
count as different things, not as various aspects of the same 
thing, to a mind that ensures itself, as it were, against the many 
probable errors of primd facie impressions by the very great 
number of cases in which it is obliged to act upon them, and in 
a large majority of which it will hit sufficiently near the mark. 
Thus, to the mere understanding, organic truths, 7. e. truths of 
continuous life which have a history and a development of their 
own, are split up into a number of loose inorganic truths with 
their links missing. A great number of disconnected fixed 
notions take the place of insight into the gradual and complex 
growth of slowly maturing life. 

It is easy enough to give examples of the kind of affinity for 
what we have called inorganic views of life that is displayed by 
the strong understanding trained to deal with average men in 
average affairs. In politics, for instance, this class of intellect 
will generally incline to “low” Whig or Radical views of the 
duty and value of government, and represent rulers not as the 
head and strength of a nation, but as the happy expedient of a 
majority to restrain the dangerous dispositions of a minority. 
Bentham is an extreme case of such a politician. In social poli- 
tics a mind of this kind is apt to miss the finer bends which 
unite class and class, drawing all together into a living whole, 
and, like the economical school, to see only or chiefly the coarser 
and more obvious pressure of human need. In choosing a phi- 
losophy, it is blind to delicate distinctions, and in danger of ex- 
plaining the life of the spirit by the analogies of the outward 
world. And, as we have said, in theology a mind of this nature 
will conceive religion less as a principle, which has a witness for 
itself in every secret of the heart—which begins to work in 
every man as early, and often far more powerfully than his con- 
science—and which is deeply interwoven with every sacred 
affection,—than as a compact body of evidence which you ought 
to be able at any time to thrust bodily upon the understanding, 
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thereby proving the existence of a new set of facts calculated to 
affect its reckoning and to alter its destination. 

We do not, therefore, conceive it likely that the Church of 
mere Common Sense has much of a literary mission. As soon 
as it shall betray any deep capacity to discriminate and cherish 
the rich varieties of human character, it must ipso facto assume 
some less rigid theological type; the primary Paley stratum 
would give place to a newer formation and disappear: And that 
this type of theology must ultimately receive a gracious dissolu- 
tion, and melt away under the genial influence of literature, we 
fully believe. Indeed, exceedingly as we dislike that hybrid spe- 
cies of composition of which religious novels almost always con- 
sist, we yet believe there is no better sign for the theology of the 
present day than its disposition to try itself by literary tests. 
Theology and Literature—the study of God and the study of Man 
—need to go hand in hand, and are only just beginning to know 
it. It was not so always. Although it was the return of litera- 
ture that heralded the free theology of the Reformation, yet in 
the first era of that theology there was too intense a straining of 
the newly-recovered sight for the divine love and mercy, to per- 
mit any quict and perfect union between human duties and re- 
ligious trust. Erasmus and the literary party were also the in- 
differentist party, who cared for freedom from the Church rather 
as a release from intellectual restraints than as a permission to 
love and trust without a priest’s artificial intervention. Luther 
and the Puritans found the only literature they needed in the 
Bible, and their great yearning was to concede as little hold over 
themselves to the anxious cares of this life as a Hebrew prophet 
or a Christian apostle. They desired to drown the memory of 
human Jabours in the springs of a divine life; and though they 
toiled earnestly and loved deeply, it was with a burning thirst 
for the return of the hour when they might open their hearts to 
the dews that hang on the twilight of eternity, and be born anew 
in the healing silence of God. It was not with the affectionate 
minuteness of joy that human cares and duties were discharged ; 
and human literature was therefore little valued. As the objects 
of God’s love and care, all men were equally precious; as mcre 
human studies, all were equally insignificant. In the one vast 
thought of free mercy and personal love, all thoughts of the spe- 
cial windings of that love through the varying lives of various 
men was for a time merged and forgotten. And when the first 
tide of fresh religious life had rolled away, the new theology, 
thus separated from special human interests, necessarily tended 
to become inorganic,—a series of fixed truths as to what God 
had done, not a revelation of what He was doing. 

Literature, on the other hand, set free from the control of 
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the Church, ran riot in its liberty, and man’s image was repro- 
duced in every modification of distortion, until literary genius 
was almost habituated to regard new specimens of character 
with as little relation to any standard of character as if each spe- 
cimen were an independent species of Nature’s own making, 
which it would be idle to compare with any central type. As it 
is the tendency of theology without literature to recede into a 
set of distant, discontinuous, inorganic truths, so it is the ten- 
dency of literature without theology to lose all trace of unity, 
and break up into numberless accidental forms of discoloured 
humanity. The object of literature is not the mere delineation 
of actual men; it is the delineation of men drawn with a full 
insight inco man. Wherever individual characters are merely 
copied without reference to any such vision of man,—wherever, 
for instance, human evil is pictured without the consciousness 
that it is also human degradation,—wherever meanness is painted 
without any glimpse of its sadness,—there literature becomes 
grovelling, decrepit, dead; it chokes and nauseates the mind: it 
is human literature no longer. And this insight into what man 
is, and men might be, is but too apt to die out of the imagina- 
tion, if the diversity of living images be not seen in relation to 
the one life in which they were made. Indeed, it is the natural 
tendency of mere literary pursuits to weaken the belief in any 
unchangeable moral standard of character; and, except in cases 
of the highest conceivable imaginative inspiration, such as 
Shakespeare’s (in whom there was such fulness of humanity, 
that no familiarity, however close, with the varieties of human 
weakness and evil could have disturbed his calm insight into 

the inexhaustible varieties of possible greatness), it is almost in- ° 
evitable that the habit of taking wp all moral and immoral atti- 
tudes in turn must dizzy the brain and confound the steadiness 
of personal convictions, unless there be a real inward hold on 
that spiritual image, which is the same yesterday, to-day, and for 
ever. No theology, of course, however living and true, will lend 
the artistic power to paint human character vividly, but it will 
secure the imagination against the dangers of its own flexibility, 
—it will tinge with a divine pathos the picture of misery and 
guilt,—it will suggest an inward perspective for grouping the 
creations of the poet,—and it will involuntarily open new vistas 
in the tragedy of human story by giving a spiritual transparence 
to the brooding cloud of calamity, or mixing a watery gleam of 
unreality with the triumphant sunshine of selfish prosperity. 
Literature has a right to ask Theology to show that it can as- 
similate closely with all the various forms of human life, and 
solve in detail the individual problems of individual lives ; Theo- 
logy has a right to ask literature to show that it aims at some 
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unity of spirit amid its diversity of gifts, that it has a higher aim 
than merely to give birth to 


‘Such souls as shards produce, such beetle things 
As only buzz to heaven with evening wings,” 


such as only “strike in the dark, offending but by chance,”’— 
and that it will not shrink therefore from connecting the flying 
tints of human nature by regarding them with conscious refer- 
ence to the One presence in whom it is fulness of life that pre- 
vents the possibility of change. 

These demands of literature on theology, and of theology on 
literature, are more and more recognised, and give rise to many 
unpleasant, because ineffectual, struggles to reconcile irreconcil- 
able forms of life and faith. The only writers who as yet have 
been completely successful in the task, have been one or two 
ladies, with characiers yielding enough to bend wholly to the 
high Anglican theory, and intellects sufficiently delicate to inlay 
plenteously with the stored grains of a rich imaginative experi- 
ence the painful symptoms of feverish debility which they identify 
with the highest religious trust. The Anglican works we refer 
to are painful only because they are so successful ; because they 
really do show what a consumptive air we should have to breathe, 
what a hectic glow it would constantly be our fate to feel, if the 
sacerdotal conceptions of the legitimate anxicty of conscience, and 
the duty of detecting a captivity for the will where it does not 
offer itself, were engrafted on the genial trustfulness: of Protes- 
tant faith. No other form of faith has yet been able fully to re- 
concile its practical ideal of life with its spiritual theory. Evan- 
gelical stories are mere forms; you sce every where that the life 
consciously or unconsciously believed in, and the life inculeated, 
are totally distinct ; and in the best evangelical biograpliies, like 
Chalmers’s, all the hearty enjoyment remains distinctly apart 
from the spiritual grace. Human nature is a “ narrow vessel,” 
which has a strong capillary repulsion for the Calvinistic doc- 
trine which it is sometimes compelled to hold, and nature pro- 
vides for the incompatibility by allowing the doctrine to fili the 
vessel without any close union at all. Mr. Kingsley has done 
much to indicate the type of manly religious life in which faith 
and nature may be fused into a living whole—that true “ nature” 
which alone Bishop Butler recognises as nature at all ; but, aim- 
ing at something far nobler and healthier than the Anglican 
school, he has not succeeded so conspicuously in reaching his 
aim. 

Literature has not yet become so fully consc:ous of the ne- 
cessity of admitting the religious side of life into its circle of 
thought as Theology has become of the necessity cf testing it- 
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self by its general power to enter into and strengthen individual 
character in those crises of life which literature loves to deline- 
ate. Only in our higher poetry has the fusion been perfect and 
natural. Wordsworth and Tennyson have done much to make 
men feel that it is all but death to poetry to parcel it off into se- 
cular and religious; that to treat nature and life with the large 
and true insight of a poet at all, you are compelled to recognise 
at innumerable points the indissoluble relation in which earthly 
life must for ever stand to both Heaven and Hell. In the other 
departments of literature the same truth is not yet recognised, 
and some of our greatest writers still ignore religion with a 
timidity which robs their sphere of thought of its noblest pro- 
vince, and obliges them to be rather painters of manners than 
painters of men. 

In this great want of the day,—the want of a clear insight 
into the poimts at which real religion strives, whether success- 
fully or vainly, to enter the hearts and lives of ordinary men, 
—the Church of Common Sense have not deeply participated. 
Their acutest and sincerest members are apt to shrug their 
shoulders at so much fuss about the different aspects of religion 
in different minds, and to state with some impatience that it 
is ‘plainly nothing more” than the strong conviction of “the 
candid understanding” that the testimony of miracle and his- 
tory proved Christ to be the Revealed Word of God, coupled 
with the unselfish dedication of the will to the work of bring- 
ing the world to a like faith. ‘Of course they know that 
character is not the same in ali, and that in many the affections 
take the start of the reason; but to them it seems there is 
little solid reliance to be placed except on an understanding 
convinced by proofs that do not vary with varying seasons and 
feelings. However, it is not for them to judge others; and 
though they cannot but wonder how a rational mind can prefer 
‘instincts’ to evidence, or can fail to see that the rough rea- 
son of the world will not be convinced without historical proof ; 
they can only rejoice that some attain the peace of conviction 
by processes incomprehensible to them, and that others who 
have not attained that conviction can show so much evidence of 
practical goodness that they must believe their scepticism is in 
some mysterious way compatible with God’s favour.’ 

So speak and think the nobler members of the Church of 
Common Sense. Not so speak and think the exponents of 
the Hard Church. They seem to have concentrated all their 
strength on the task of sweeping away the “cobwebs of philoso- 
phers,” and exhibiting how many counterfeit theologies are in 
contact with our actual life, instead of finding out the points where 
true theology breaks in upon those counterfeits. We do not 
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depreciate in the least the services of those who expose shams ; 
but we do deeply believe that he does pure harm who delights 
in “studies” of shams, without bringing them into living rela- 
tions with the real wants which they pretend to appease. Mr. 
Carlyle—in spite of his mournfully hopeless no-reply to such 
wants—has done whatever good he once effected (and it was not 
small) for the thinkers of England, not by a cold skill in painting 
shams every where, even where they were not to be seen, but by 
showing them in sad contrast to the famishing spirits to which 
they were offered as nourishment. The Hard Church, though 
they do reserve a private theological solution for the problems of 
life, are crueller and more useless teachers to those whom they 
think it their duty to assail. They go about like theolvgical 
detectives, without any care or compassion for the sins (ima- 
ginary or real) of the defaulters they arrest. They ‘ expose” 
shallowness and weakness, or hypocrisy, in the spirit which 
seems to say, not only “Here are men deceiving themselves 
with an imposture,” but “ Here are men who have no deeper 
wants, no deeper life that is left unsatisfied by this imposture ; 
here are men who have completely imposed on themselves.” 
They paint, not only the sham clothing of men’s minds, but 
sham minds altogether—and give you the impression that 
God has retained no witfess of Himself in the spirits of more 
than half his children. They even give no sadness to the tone 
of their delineations. It is coarse triumph over the wretched- 
ness of supposed error or real evil. This is not the style of ex- 
posure that makes men look into their own hearts. It is the 
style that makes men hurl back the charges at their accuser. 
A section so mischievous as the Hard Church, Christendom doe 

not contain. It is wise and useful to te&r away the veil from all 
imposture, intellectual or spiritual. But it is neither wise nor 
useful, for it is untrue, to tear away such a veil and show no 
human nature beneath it, restless under its unreality, and bitterly 
secking to dissemble ease. 

A more painful specimen of Hard Church libels on men has 
seldom appeared than the novel of Perversion. We do not 
think that there are many of these sketches that may not be in 
their literal details taken from real life ; many of them clearly are 
cither newspaper facts or sketches of personal experience ; but we 
do not know any one of the miserable shams which pass in such 
quick snecession before us, from the very beginning up to the 
121st page of the 3d volume, which, if it had been painted by 
aman deeply feeling the meaning of what he was delineating, 
would not have had either far lighter and more mixed colours, 
or a far sadder tone. The sketches are, most of them, like the 
ugly series of masks that used to be depicted as a frontispiece to 
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the editions of Terence and Plautus,—petrified expressions of 
folly, vulgarity, and selfishness; and yet many of these are 
sketched in such a manner, that there must be a general im- 
pression carried away that the author sketched them as repre- 
sentatives of whole classes. Either this oppressive author be- 
lieves that a false or sceptical theology cannot be consistent with 
the presence of God’s Spirit in the mind, and is determined that 
all appearances to the contrary are impositions to be “‘ exposed,” 
or he thinks it desirable to cherish that impression without him- 
self holding it. From the beginning to the end, there is not a 
sceptic or a misbeliever who is not carefully marked out for ridi- 
cule or censure, and generally for disgust. And yet there is 
such a multitude of caricature anecdotes of all descriptions of 
impostors, and all descriptions of heretics, that they come and 
vanish in every chapter, almost in every page. Nor is the ex- 
posure confined to the heresies and superstitions. We are at a 
loss to understand why so much pains should be taken to make 
men and women of the manufacturing classes seem odious and 
mean. There is no effort to point out their peculiar moral dan- 
gers. They are simply held up to ridicule and disgust. 

“When Charles re-entered the drawing-room, he found most of the 
guests already assembled. That they were natives of Cottonham he 
perceived by their accent, with which his brother-in-law had already 
familiarised his ear. He had always hated it, but he now found that 
its harsh and nasal twang sounded still more unmusical from the 
throat of the female than from that of the male. He had hardly time 
to make this hasty generalisation from the sounds around him when 
dinner was announced. 

Charles was particularly presented by his host to a turbaned 
matron, whose notes had formed the principal element in the above 
conclusion, as ‘my aunt, Mrs. Bridge.’ This lady he was instructed 
to take down to dinner, his brother-in-law apologising to him for not 
giving him Mrs. Smeythe, on the ground that Mrs. Bridge was so 
anxious to make his acquaintance. ‘And you will have a great deal 
to say to each other, I am sure,’ he added, ‘for you both belong to 
the aristocracy, as I may say.’ 

In elucidation of this last remark, it should be explained that Mrs. 
Bridge had been a Miss Smeythe, sister to the defunct manufacturer, 
who had first disguised his patronymic Smith under that ridiculous 
metamorphosis. Her father having died early, she became possessed, 
at nineteen, of a fortune‘of ten thousand pounds ; and on the strength 
of this inheritance she was married to the owner of a small estate in 
Blankshire, who lived ten miles from Cottonham. 

Mr. Bridge (or ‘the Squire,’ as his wife delighted to style him) 
was the grandson of a Cottonham attorney, who had purchased the 
property in question. It had, therefore, been in the hands of the 
Bridges for three generations, a length of tenure which sufficed in 
Blankshire to place its present owner among the larided gentry of the 
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neighbourhood, or (to use the phrase which Mrs. Bridge especially 
affected) among the ‘ county aristocracy.’ 

Mrs. Bridge was very attentive to Charles, on whom she looked 
with immense respect, as himself the head of a ‘county family, and 
even the lord of a manor, which she considered as a minor species of 
nobility. She began at once to express her regret that she could not 
introduce him to her son, who was at present absent from home. 

‘He is with his regiment in Ireland, Mr. Bampton—the 90th 
Dragoons, you know. We had some difficulty in getting him into 
that corps; but I thought it essential that he should be in a really 
fashionable regiment. You will agree with me, I am sure, that we 
county families should not send our sons into any other branch of the 
service, except the Guards or the cavalry.’ 

Charles replied that he had known several very well-connected men 
in the regiments of the line; and that those who were anxious to 
learn their profession would often prefer such regiments in a time of 
European peace, as being most likely to see service in India or the 
colonies. 

‘Ah, well, she answered, ‘it is possible that such a case may 
occur occasionally ; but you will allow that it is the exception. In 
general, the officers of the line are taken from quite the secondary 
classes.’ 

This expression was new to Charles, and delighted him exceed- 
ingly ; implying, as it did, that the speaker reckoned herself among 
the ‘ primary classes.’ In order, however, to draw her out, he affected 
to misunderstand it, and observed that he had not been aware of the 
classification to which she alluded ; he had thought the first-class men 
at Sandhurst were selected for the engineers and artillery, and not for 
the cavalry. 

‘Ah, my dear sir, cried Mrs. Bridge, ‘but I was not speaking of 
that sort of classes ; I allude to the social class to which we belong. 
You are perhaps aware that my son is the head of a family which be- 
longs to the county aristocracy ; and although my two sisters are not 
quite so highly connected as myself, yet they both of them married 
carriages.’ 

She then began to explain to Charles in detail the dignity of the 
Bridge family, and all their aristocratic connections. One of her 
sisters-in-law had actually married the cousin of a baronet. Another 
had been engaged to ‘an honourable’ (the tenth son of an impo- 
verished Irish peer), who had unfortunately died before they could be 
married. ‘Poor dear Grosvenor, however, played a large part in 
Mrs. Bridge’s conversation, notwithstanding his premature decease ; 
and she never failed to describe to every new acquaintance how his 
sister the Lady Mary had actually called on Miss Bridge when staying 
with herself in London, and had taken her out driving in Hyde 
Park. 

After detailing these collateral glories of her race, she proceeded 
to give some account of her own daughter, who was at a fashionable 
boarding-school in London. 
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‘TI have sent her to Miss Tuftem’s,’ she said, ‘ because it is the 
rule there to admit no children of the mercantile classes. I made that 
quite an absolute point, Mr. Bampton. It is so important that girls 
should form their manners on the best models of ton from the very first.’ 

Charles observed that he thought it must be rather difficult in a 
mercantile country like England to maintain such an exclusive regu- 
lation as that on which she insisted. 

‘That is very true,’ she replied, with a sigh, ‘it is indeed diffi- 
cult, and requires the greatest circumspection ; but still it may be 
done, with care and judgment, my dear sir. That is, it may be done 
in London. Of course, at Cottonham it would be quite impossible ; 
for, to tell you the truth (and here she whispered), we are sadly over- 
run by the secondary classes in this neighbourhood.’” 

But the sceptics are the author’s main chase: and when he 
has hunted them down, he stamps on them with heavy-heeled 
boots. 


“Tn one particular, however, Armstrong’s mind received a new im- 
pulse from the acquaintance he formed at Manchester. The friends of 
Mr, Dulcimer, senior, belonged to that advanced school of Socinians 
whose opinions are represented in the Progressive Review. They were 
‘liberal’ par excellence, had all of them renounced every thing of Chris- 
tianity but the name, and many of them repudiated the name also, 
which (they thought) was calculated to create an invidious and super- 
stitious distinction between themselves and gentlemen of the Hebrew 
persuasion. 

Armstrong had been an unbeliever from his boyhood ; but hitherto 
his disbelief had been of a passive character, arising partly from a re- 
pugnance to the supernatural element in revelation, and partly from 
witnessing the contradiction which was exhibited by his father between 
the highest profession of piety and the most worldly practice ; but 
chiefly from an impatience of the moral restraints imposed by religion. 
The conversation of his new friends, and the books they lent to him, 
enabled him to give a reason for his instinctive unbelief, and consoli- 
dated his floating doubts into a systematic structure of infidelity. 
This system, however, was almost wholly negative, for he would by no 
means assent to the positive creed of his deistical allies, which indeed 
was itself in a state of perpetual flux, and changed with every new 
number of the Progressive Review. They especially pressed upon him 
the teaching of their favourite author, Mr. Neulicht, who, after having 
passed through every known shade of Christian belief, had renounced 
his faith in revelation, and was at that time in the stage of deism. They 
assured him that this great author had raised a new and _ higher 
spirituality on the ruins of Christian fanaticism, and had established 
immutable morality on an irrefragable basis. Armstrong read Neu- 
licht’s books, but continued unconvinced. 

‘As to the spirituality you talk of, he said to his friends, ‘it is 
mere sentimentalism ; very good, in its way, for those who have a 
taste for it ; but to me it is simply unintelligible when it rests on no 
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external revelation ; and I suspect, as Teufelsdrichk says, that it is all 
so much bottled moonshine.’ 

‘Well,’ they said, ‘but at all events you will acknowledge, even if 
you deny his natural religion, that he has established the obligation of 
morality on an immutable basis.’ 

‘I am sorry to differ from you,’ said Armstrong, ‘and I hope you 
won’t suspect me of any intention to pick your pockets ; but I confess 
that I agree with Bentham in utterly denying the existence of a moral 
sense. I think it can all be resolved into habit and education. And 
as to its being immutable, why, not only do civilized nations differ 
from savages as to what is right and wrong, but even the most en- 
lightened philosophers of the present day are at issue with each other 
as to the most important questions ; they cannot even settle whether 
pride and revenge are virtues or vices, nor whether slavery and adul- 
tery are right or wrong.’ 

Thus Armstrong argued in public ; and in private he added, in a 
whisper to himself, ‘ The most conclusive proof to me that there is no 
such thing as immutable morality is, that, after ridding my mind of 
the old absurdities in which I was brought up, I feel I have no moral 
convictions whatever. If conscience were a universal possession, I 
should have one myself; and I feel quite sure I have none. As to the 
great moral laws people talk about, they are nothing more than social 
conventions, established for the general convenience, but violated by 
superior men whenever it suits their interest.’” 


We have no desire to quote more of this kind. We have used 
strong language, and wish only to justify it to those who have not 
read the book. Those who have, will know that these are mild 
specimens of the ¢hrong of dark and yet hard triumphant represen- 
tations of vulgarity and wickedness in classes and individuals— 
High Church, Low Church, heterodox, and sceptical, as well as toa 
certain extent academic, literary, and commercial—with which the 
first two volumes are filled. Many of these will certainly be taken, 
however they were really intended, as meant to be personal or 
typical; (for example, there is a sentence dragged from its con- 
text and quoted from Mr. Jowitt’s recent book, which is put 
into the mouth of a detestable materialist ;)—there is no purpose 
in them otherwise ;—the author often breaks as it were by main 
force the natural thread of the narrative in order to introduce 
them ;—and if they are not meant to fix a definite brand on 
class-opinions and class-morals, they appear to have no purpose 
at all. The latter portion of the third volume is of a much bet- 
ter kind, and helps us to feel it possible that, mischievous and 
directly anti-religious in moral effect as the earlier portion of 
the book seems to us to be, the writer may nevertheless truly 
think, in that kind of martial zeal for truth which has too often 
eclipsed charity, that it is not the “endurance” but the infliction 
of “hardness” which makes “a true soldier of Christ.” 
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There is no end which a Christian writer can have in view 
that we hold to be so urgent and sacred as a crusade against the 
moral atheism of the day, and the resistance to the death of that 
self-centred philosophy and worship of blind nature which is fos- 
tered by the modern idolatries of beauty, and force, and law. 
But how are we to fight this battle? By admitting that God 
has lost all influence in the world, except over the holders of 
true doctrine? By refusing to believe in the signs of the goodness 
which we see, because it is associated with that which we dis- 
like? Why, it is the intellectual analogue of the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. The orthodox Church exterminated the heretics 
from hopelessness of their conversion. It gave up in despair the 
task of availing itself of the true doctrine in their hearts to intro- 
duce a truer. And this is exactly the intellectual policy of the 
Hard Church. Instead of rejoicing to indicate the good there 
is, and bringing out clearly its conflict with that which they 
regard as evil, they intellectually ignore the more hopeful ele- 
ments that are bound up with scepticism, that they may in- 
dulge themselves in more unrestrained ferocity against it. The 
book we are reviewing is professedly a story of scepticism: and 
yet the writer is so suicidal—so almost atheistic in the tone of 
his thought about scepticism—that he exhibits no one spiritual 
struggle against its gradual invasion of the heart throughout the 
period of the sceptic’s descent towards the pit of moral despair. 
It is made to be a kind of easy development of nature, a sliding 
down an inclined plane, instead of a darkening of the mind in the 
face of the protests of the conscience and the yearnings of the 
heart. In his preface, the writer truly says that unbelief arises 
from three causes—moral unfaithfulness,—the real weakness of 
the intellect in attempting to grasp problems so mighty,—and the 
evil effect of the spurious religion of others on the mind. Yet he 
never attempts to trace the deepening of the shadows on the 
hearts of his three sceptics from any one of these causes. He 
exhibits a ready-made infidel,—a mere devil,—in whom there is 
no growth of scepticism because there is no descent for one who 
is already at the bottom. His two other sceptics he puts into very 
unpleasant society, where there is plenty of spurious religion, and 
plenty of real flagrant sin, and some very thin discussion of the 
intellectual difficulties in faith. But he does not attempt to in- 
dicate the slightest resistance to these malignant influences in 
the minds of his hero and heroine. He presents the course of 
infidelity up to the last crisis as a smooth passage, which every 
wind and tide of circumstance combine to favour. Could we 
believe such a history to be a true one, we should quickly be- 
come infidels ourselves. Surely a writer of such a tale is bound 
to present the interior history of such a change, and to indicate, 
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—if he believes in them,—the natural fear, and doubt, and cir- 
cumstantial checks by which this drifting into unbelief is re- 
tarded. Ifthe process be a moral degradation, as no doubt it 
most often is, we ought to have the picture of the cloud of sin 
gathering over the spirit, blinding it first to the outward signs 
of human goodness, then to the subtler individual prompting of 
conscience, then to the authority of received and customary 
morality ; together with the strife and anguish of such a degra- 
dation, the fainter and fainter voices in the vanishing dream, 
the petrifying of the world into material law, the reckless des- 
pair of personal immortality, mixed up, however, with an inex- 
plicable fecling that though the world of life is closing against 
the sceptic, those whom he has loved for their goodness must 
exist somewhere still;—the gradual ceasing to care about God 
rather than to believe in Him,—the floating memory that there is 
a whole world of thought on the subject which, however, it would 
be as idle to enter upon as for the prisoner who has lost count 
of time to wonder whether day or night is over the world above ; 
—this, and much more than this, should enter into the picture 
of the growth of moral atheism, if it is to be true. And where 
the scepticism is not moral,—where, as we believe is often the 
case, it is due to the natural constitution of a one-sided intellect 
in a character that, if it had no such twist, might be held to be 
eminently noble,—then the tale of scepticism should display the 
war of scientific analogies with the natural faith in moral free- 
dom,—the tenacity of conscience in asserting what the under- 
standing rejects,—the inevitable collision between the seeming 
revelation of science and the supernaturalism of Christian miracle, 
—the resistance of the deeper spirit to the scientific metaphysics 
which would load God himself with adamantine chains of in- 
ward necessity, and reduce the universe to a vast mental mecha- 
anism, —and, finally, the healthy influence of moral goodness 
in practically shaking off this nightmare of an overpowered 
reason. 

The only approach to a picture of this kind in the tale be- 
fore us is in the description of Clara’s suicide, which has power 
and depth beyond any other part of the book; but elsewhere 
there is absolutely no attempt to enter into the spiritual strug- 
gles of a sceptical intellect yearning for faith, and the whole doc- 
trine of the book goes to assert that no sceptic’s life will bear 
moral scrutiny,—that if God and Christ are not recognised by 
faith, there must be a moral canker in the heart. The Hard 
Chureh prophesies angrily against scepticism, and will not even 
recognise God’s own mark of moral purity if He chooses to affix 
it to a character that is not countersigned under their own hand. 
To suspect what God has done, because He has not gone far 
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enough for their theory—to alienate goodness by disdainful 
frowns, because it has not ripened into trust,—is the very impiety 
of a dogmatism that will not see that all holiness is of God. 
Can any faith be real which is not eager and grateful to recog- 
nise that God has done much, when it cannot recognise that 
God has done all? We have no words to express our intense 
disapproval and horror of the spirit that rather grumbles because 
scepticism is not sceptical enough, and drives away those amongst 
the sceptics who cling fervently to the belief in the sinfulness of 
sin, and the duty of prayer, with a taunt that it would be more 
consistent to embrace a better developed type of infidelity. If 
there is one sign more hopeful for this century than the last, it 
is the more Christian type of sceptical thought; and unless the 
application of the Hard Church scourge reduce to a bitter silence 
the spirit of the higher minds amongst the doubters, we believe it 
will issue in a general return to Christianity of that class in which 
Deism and Socialism most prevail, and which in the last age 
was so deeply infected by the moral infidelity of writers like the 
French Encyclopzedists. Can it be a Christian divine who preaches 
thus ? 

“T acknowledge, indeed, that if I were to yield myself to the guid- 
ance of the speculative understanding, I could not stop short of that 
system of atheism which it is now the fashion to call pantheism ; for 
I quite agree with you in finding no resting-point in the shallow deism 
of Theodore Parker or Francis Newman ; indeed, I cannot imagine 
how any one who has read Butler should ever have halted at such a 
half-way house. But I can feel deeply the attractiveness of Spinoza’s 
creed, or rather of that ancient system of oriental speculation of which 
Spinoza has been the greatest modern exponent ; but to which he 
added nothing essential that had not been said by Chinese and Indian 
pantheists three thousand years before him. So far as the mere intel- 
lect is concerned, I could embrace that grand idealistic philosophy 
which identifies the perceived with the perceiver, matter with spirit, 
and man with God—which represents all physical and all moral phe- 
nomena as unalterably determined by antecedent fate—all things but 
parts of one tremendous whole—all wheels in one vast machine, im- 
pelled by irresistible and incomprehensible laws. I could believe (with 
Fichte) that ‘every thing is what it is of absolute necessity, and can- 
not be other than it is; or (with Miss Martineau) that ‘I am as com- 
pletely the result of my nature, and impelled to do what I do, as the 
needle to point to the north, or the puppet tc move according as the 
string is pulled.’ And I could proceed (with Emerson) to identify 
good with evil, and could quote Goethe to prove the idleness of wish- 
ing to jump off one’s shadow. 

But when the understanding has entangled me in this web of ne- 
cessitarian atheism, conscience rises in rebellion, and cries out indig- 
nantly that good is different from evil, that sin is sinful, and that guilt 
demands atonement. And the longing of my heart convinces me that 
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I cannot do without a heavenly Father to love me, a heavenly deliverer 
to save me from myself.” 

The “shallow deism of Francis Newman” is that deism 
which “cries out indignantly that good is different from evil, 
that sin is sinful,” and that prayer is the atmosphere of the 
moral life. And is this, then, really shallower than a pantheism 
which identifies good with evil; which ignores those moral as- 
sumptions on which alone Christianity is conceivable ; which 
has the credit of dissolving away the faith in a personal Father, 
and so denying not only the kingdom but the possibility of 
Christ? Atheism then is less “shallow” than theism ; fatalism 
is deeper than the recognition of divine law and moral ‘free dom ; 
and the more profound is your trust in God and the voice of 
conscience,—the more realities you confess and live by,—the 
more ashamed of you and angry with you is the Hard Church 
that you cannot be more thorough in ignoring truth. We lament 
deeply Mr. Newman’s negations; but we feel it an evil sign for 
the Christian Church when Theology wishes to choose between 
orthodoxy and nothing, and regards it as a proof of a shallow 
mind that God and God’s law should be recognised aé ail, unless 
they are recognised in their fullest truth. Do these confuting 
gentlemen ever realise to themselves how vast a step any real 
and deep Theism that holds fast by prayer, is towards Chris- 
tianity? Do they ever distinctly remember that God thought 
this enough for the spiritual life of His own people during some 
thousands of years? Does it never occur to them how striking i is 
the contrast between their scornful alternative, “ Pray believe 
either more or less,” and the spirit of one who, in reply to a 
hearty confession of the first two commandments, instead of 
“exposing” the weakness of such “shallow deism,” replied, 
“Thou art not far from the kingdom of God ?” 

The dread felt and expressed by the reactionary school of libe- 
ral theology towards any thing that falls short of their approved 
minimum of Christian dogma arises, we believe, in a totally false 
and unworthy suspicion of a tendency in too wide a charity to 
sap the strenuousness of personal conviction. ‘ Unless we attri- 
bute,” so they seem to argue, “a certain necessary wickedness and 
moral discredit to heresy, we shall not be able to keep our own 
faith and other people’s s from oozing away in the genial atmosphere 
of the world. Let us draw our line in common charity as low as 
we can; but let us keep no terms with any thing that falls below 
it. For if we ever cease to regard doubt as a disgrace and a 
danger to others, there is no reason why we should not fall into 
it ourselves.” Thus a recent writer, who, as we suppose, is iden- 
tical with the author of Perversion, in a very vehement and un- 
kind, as well as unjust, attempt to identify Mr. Jowitt’s Chris- 
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tianity with the shadowy Hegelian pantheism of the last philo- 
sophical generation in Germany, expresses his opinion* that a 
Catholic Christianity is always in danger of passing into indif- 
ference : 

“The tendency which has produced the works before us is nothing 
new in the history of the Church of England. The revolution of the 
wheel has brought us once more into the same current of opinion which 
prevailed at the beginning of the eighteenth century. The tolerant 
and catholic Christianity, which seems for the moment in the ascend- 
ant, may lapse into the rejection of all fixed belief, or into cold indif- 
ferentis:a—just as the spirit of Tillotson was superseded by the spirit 
of Hoadly. The pantheism of Lord Bolingbroke is once more popu- 
lar; many an utterance of Emerson may be found under a poetical 
form in the Hssay on Man; and Pope’s ‘universal prayer’ to ‘Jehovah, 
Jove, or Lord, would serve as a summary of Theodore Parker's ‘ abso- 
lute religion.’ It is not useless, therefore, to remember what were the 
fruits of such theories in a former age; what was the effect upon the 
national morality of substituting a mutilated Christianity for the 
preaching of the Faith.” 


The writer may be wise to guard us against that mere geniality 
of thought which proceeds only from a universal liking for men 
of all sorts, not from a deep trust in God; but this is not the 
basis of a genuine catholicity of faith, which is, while we can 
keep a fast hold on it, far more widely removed from latitudina- 
rian carelessness as to what men may think than any dogmatic 
bigotry can ever hope to be. The trust that Truth is the living 
Word of God, communicated to men as a character can alone be 
communicated—to different minds by different teaching, and by 
differently winding courses—to some slowly but intensely, in 
points of vivid light with large intervals of unintelligent dark- 
ness—to others with rapid evolutions of the general outline and 
meaning of His providence and discipline, yet perhaps with 
a less deep and constant sympathy of moral life,—to all who 
eagerly seck what is right with a gradual clearness and eventual 
certainty—this is the trust on which alone true catholicity 
of feeling can be based, and with which indifference is wholly 
incompatible. Those who fancy their opinions private property 
are likely to be angry at the shock of finding them uncon- 
firmed by others, and so to fall into bigotry,—or, on the 
other hand, to be so perplexed at many differences as to fall into 
apathetic indifference. But those who know that what they see, 
they see only because God has shown it to them,—that it is a par- 
tial and gradual manifestation of Him, to the vision of which they 
had very slowly opened their eyes, that has given them faith, — 


* Quarterly Review for December 1855. Article V.: On the Neology of the 
Cloister. 
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will hesitate to think that in His dealings with others He must 
have made the same truth clear in the same way and at the same 
time, and yet will know that it can never pass away. 

We are persuaded that the hard dogmatic type of Christianity 
rests on a thoroughly imperfect conception of inspiration and 
revelation. “Our ground briefly is,” says the writer of whom 
we have before spoken, “that if Christianity be a divine revela- 
tion at all, then the messengers divinely commissioned to reveal 
it must be authoritative in the subject-matter of the revelation— 
that is, in religious and moral truths.” But what is this “sub- 
ject-matter of revelation,’—this “ religious and moral truth” ?— 
not, we conceive, a series of propositions of any kind. 'The whole 
tenor of the Bible forbids the assumption. Revelation was a 
taking away of the veil from the spiritual world,—a presentation 
to the spirits of prophets and apostles of the inward life of God 
and Christ. The “ Inspired Writings” are not, as all now hold, 
dictated writings,—neither are they writings in which any one 
sentence professes to transmit a proposition from Heaven to 
Earth. They are simply the writings of men profoundly and 
utterly occupied by the influences of God and Christ over their 
spirits. The “inspired” writers are men whose hearts were 
more or less absolutely penetrated with that life, beneath the 
spell of which they might have lived, and perhaps somctimes 
did live, with reluctant wills. They surely diminished their 
ispiration with every act of resistance, and deepened it in 
every faithful hour. Peter surely diminished his inspiration— 
drew a new film across the unveiled life of God—when he 
yielded, contrary to his conscience, to the dread of the Judaic 
party ; and was drawn into a clearer light when he told the San- 
hedrim that he could not “hearken unto them rather than unto 
God.” Paul surely had his “inspiration” clouded by the strife 
with Barnabas, and by that dexterous use of the spirit of party 
between Pharisees and Sadducees for which he scems afterwards 
to have reproached himself. And when is he so deeply in- 
spired, as when he is speaking of that “charity” which it 
was the greatest of his conquests over the natural man thus 
deeply to understand and exercise? Human thoughts and views, 
imperfect conceptions, mingle in all the writings of all the Apos- 
tles; were it not so, they would be of little use to us; and it is 
not their transmission to us of miraculous logic, but their fulness 
of that life which was “hidden with Christ in God,’ which 
constitutes their revelation: Christ’s life and nature—God’s 
life and nature—were the “ subject-matter” of their revelation ; 
and this they revealed exactly in the same manner, and ac cord 
ing to the same laws, by which one human being can incarnate 
and give forth again the highest influence w hich rules over him. 

L 
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Miracle is limited to the physical world ; the moral world is con- 
strained by no fixed customs which prevent the free mutual 
action of mind on mind ; and inspiration is not its miracle—nay, 
rather, were it not absolutely free, we might more truly call it its 
law. Once let us believe that inspiration and revelation is the 
gradual unveiling to us of the Eternal life and character, and 
there will be little reason either to dread indifference, or to doubt 
that God may be with others who, in having much of His good- 
ness, have already much of His Truth, with a sure promise of 
the whole. If the Hard Church could once be well convinced 
that the “diffusion of useful knowledge” about the soul and its 
prospects neither is, nor ever was, the true office of Christianity, 
—that all the information which the Christian gospel gives at 
all, it gives immediately through fuller insight into the character 
of God,—they would be a little less fond of turning their aposto- 
lic staff into a rod, and perhaps begin to understand better “ what 
spirit they are of.” 


Arr. VI—THE CHARACTER OF SIR ROBERT PEEL. 


Memoirs, by the Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart., M.P., c. 
Published by the Trustees of his Papers, Lord Mahon (now Lord 
Stanhope) and the Right Hon. Edward Cardwell, M.P. Part I. 
The Roman Catholic Question, 1828-9. 


Mosr people have looked over old letters. They have been 
struck with the change of life, with the doubt on things now 
certain, the belief in things now incredible, the oblivion of what 
now scems most important, the strained attention to departed 
detail, which characterise the mouldering leaves. Something 
like this is the feeling with which we read Sir Robert Peel’s 
memoirs. Who now doubts on the Catholic question? It is 
no longer a “question.” <A younger generation has come into 
vigorous, perhaps into insolent life, who regard the doubts that 
were formerly entertained as absurd, pernicious, delusive. To 
revive the controversy was an error. The accusations which 
are brought against a public man im his own age are rarely 
those echoed in after times. Posterity sees less or sees more. 
A few points stand forth in distinct rigidity; there is no idea of 
the countless accumulation, the collision of action, the web of 
human feeling, with which, in the day of their life, they were en- 
compassed, 'Time changes much. The points of controversy seem 
clear ; the assumed premises uncertain. The difficulty is to com- 
prehend “the difficulty.” Sir Robert Peel will have to answer 
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to posterity not for having passed Catholic emancipation when he 
did, but for having opposed it before; not for having been pre- 
cipitate; but for havi ing been slow ; ; not for having taken “insuffi- 
cient securities” for the Trish Protestant Chur ch, but for having 
endeavoured to take security for an institution too unjust to be 
secured by laws or lawgivers. 

This memoir has, however, a deeper aim. Its end is rather 
personal than national. It is designed to show not that Sir 
Robert did what was externally expedient—this was probably too 
plain—but that he himself really believed what he did to be 
right. The scene is laid not in Ireland, not in the county of 
Clare, not amid the gross triumph of O’Connell, or the out- 
rageous bogs of Tipperary, but in the Home Office, among files 
of papers, among the most correctly-docketed memoranda, be- 
side the minute which shows that Justice A should be dismissed, 
that malefactor O ought not to be reprieved. It is labelled 
“My Conscience,” and is designed to show that “my con- 
science” was sincere. 

Seriously, and apart from jesting, this is no light matter. 
Not only does the great space which Sir Robert Peel occupied 
during many years in the history of the country entitle his cha- 
racter to the anxious attention of historical critics, but the very 
nature of that character itself, its traits, its deficiencies, its 
merits, are so congenial to the tendencies of our time aud go- 
vernment, that to be unjust to. him is to be unjust to all pro- 
bable statesmen. We design to show concisely how this is. 

A constitutional statesman is in general a man of com- 
mon opinions and uncommon abilities. The reason is obvious. 
When we speak of a free government, we mean a government 
in which the sovereign power is divided, in which a single deci- 
sion is not absolute, where argument has an office. ‘The essence 
of the “gouvernement des avocats,” as the Emperor Nicholas 
called it, is that you must persuade so many persons. The ap- 
peal is not to the solitary decision of a single statesman ; not to 
Richelieu or Nesselrode alone in his closet; but to the jangled 
mass of men, with a thousand pursuits, a thousand roel ag a 
thousand various habits. Public opinion, as it is said, rules; 
and public opinion is the opinion of the average man. Fox 
used to say of Burke: “ Burke is a wise man; but he is wise too 
soon.” The average man will not bear this. ‘He i is a cool, com- 
mon person, with a considerate air, with figures in his mind, 
with his own business to attend to, with a set of ordinary opi- 
nions arising from and suited to ordinary life. He can’t bear 
novelty or originalities. He says: “Sir, I never heard such a 
thing before in my life;” and he thinks this a reductio ad ab- 
surdum. You may see his taste by the reading of which he 
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approves. Is there a more splendid monument of talent and 
industry than the Times? No wonder that the average man— 
that any one—believes in it. As Carlyle observes: “ Let the 
highest intellect able to write epics try to write such a leader for 
the morning newspapers, it cannot do it; the highest intellect 
will fail.” But did you ever see any thing there you had never 
seen before? Out of the million articles that every body has 
read, can any one person trace a single marked idea to a single 
article? Where are the deep theories, and the wise axioms, and 
the everlasting sentiments which the writers of the most influen- 
tial publication in the world have been the first to communi- 
cate to an ignorant species? Such writers are far too shrewd. 
The two million, or whatever number of copies it may be, they 
publish, are not purchased because the buyers wish to know new 
truth. The purchaser desires an article which he can appreciate 
at sight ; which he can lay down and say, “ An excellent article, 
very excellent; exactly my own sentiments.” Original theories 
give trouble ; besides, a grave man on the Coal Exchange does not 
desire to be an apostle of novelties among the contemporaneous 
dealers in fuel ;—he wants to be provided with remarks he can 
make on the topics of the day which will not be known nez to 
be his; that are not too profound ; which he can fancy the paper 
only reminded him of. And just in the same way, precisely as 
the most popular political paper is not that which is abstractedly 
the best or most instructive, but that which most exactly takes 
up the minds of men where it finds them, catches the floating 
sentiment of society, puts it in such a form as society can fancy 
would convince another society which did not believe,—so the 
most influential of constitutional statesmen is the one who most 
fclicitously expresses the creed of the moment, who administers 
it, who embodies it in laws and institutions, who gives it the 
highest life it is capable cf, who induces the average man to 
think “TI could not have done it any better if I had had time 
myself.” 

It might be said that this is only one of the results of that 
tyranny of commonplace which scems to accompany civilisation. 
You may talk of the tyranny of Nero and Tiberius ; but the real 
tyranny is the tyranny of your next-door neighbour. What law 
is so cruel as the law of doing what he does? What yoke is so 
galling as the necessity of being like him? What espionage of 
despotism comes to your door so effectually as the eye of the 
man who lives at your door? Public opinion is a permeating 
influence, and it exacts obedience to itself; it requires us to 
think other men’s thoughts, to speak other men’s words, to fol- 
low other men’s habits. Of course, if we do not, no formal ban 
issues, no corporeal pain, the coarse penalty of a barbarous so- 
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ciety, is inflicted on the offender ; but we are called “ eccentric ;” 
there is a gentle murmur of “ most unfortunate ideas,” “singu- 
lar young man,” “ well-intentioned, I dare say; but unsafe, sir, 
quite unsafe.” The prudent, of course, conform. The place of 
nearly every body depends on the opinion of every one else. 
There is nothing like Swift’s precept to attain the repute of a 
sensible man, “ Be of the opinion of the person with whom at 
the time you are conversing.” This world is given to those 
whom this world can trust. Our very conversation is infected. 
Where is now the bold humour, the explicit statement, the 
grasping dogmatism of former days? They have departed; and 
you read in the orthodox works dreary regrets that the art of 
conversation has passed away. It would be as reasonable to 
expect the art of walking to pass away. People talk well enough 
when they know to whom they are speaking. We might even 
say that the art of conversation was improved by an application 
to new circumstances. “ Secrete your intellect, use common 
words, say what you are expected to say,” and you shall be at 
peace. The secret of prosperity in common life is to be common- 
place on principle. 

Whatever truth there may be in these splenetic observations, 
might be expected to show itself more particularly in the world 
of politics. People dread to be thought unsafe in proportion as 
they get their living by being thought to be safe. “ Literary 
men,” it has been said, “are outcasts ;” and they are eminent in 
a certain way notwithstanding. ‘They can say strong things 
of their age; for no one expects they will go out and act on 
them.” They are a kind of ticket-of-leave lunatics, from whom 
no harm is for the moment expected; who seem quiet, but on 
whose vagaries a practical public must have its eye. For states- 
men it is different—they must be thought men of judgment. The 
most morbidly agricultural counties were aggrieved when Mr. 
Disraeli was made Chancellor of the Exchequer. They could 
not believe he was a man of solidity ; and they could not compre- 
hend taxes by the author of Coningsby, or sums by an adherent 
of the Caucasus. ‘“ There is,” said Sir Walter Scott, “a certain 
hypocrisy of action, which, however it is despised by persons in- 
trinsically excellent, will nevertheless be cultivated by those who 
desire the good repute of men.” Politicians, as has been said, 
live in the repute of the commonalty. They may appeal to pos- 
terity ; but of what use is posterity? Years before that tribunal 
comes into life your life will be extinct. It is like a moth going 
into Chancery. Those who desire a public career, must look to 
the views of the living public; an immediate exterior influence 
is essential to the exertion of their faculties.» The confidence 
of others is your fulcrum. You cannot, many people wish you 
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could, go into parliament to represent yourself. You must con- 
form to the opinions of the electors; and they, depend on it, will 
not be original. In a word, as has been most wisely observed, 
“under free institutions it is necessary occasionally to defer to 
the opinions of other people; and as other people are obviously 
in the wrong, this is a great hindrance to the improvement of 
our political system, and the progress of our species.” 

Seriously, it is a calamity that this is so. Occasions arise in 
which a different sort of statesman is required. A year cr two 
ago we had one of these. If any politician had come forward in 
this country, on the topic of the war, with prepared intelligence, 
distinct views, strong will, commanding mastery, it would have 
brought support to anxious intellects, and comfort to a thousand 
homes. None such came. Our people would have statesmen 
who thought as they thought, believed as they believed, acted as 
they would have acted. They had desired to see their own will 
executed. There came a time when they had no clear will, no 
definite opinion. They reaped as they had sown. As they had 
selected an administrative tool, of course it did not turn out an 
heroic leader. 

If we wanted to choose an illustration of these remarks out 
of all the world, it would be Sir Robert Peel. No man has 
come so near our definition of a constitutional statesman,—the 
powers of a first-rate man and the ereed of a second-rate man. 
From a certain peculiarity of intellect and fortune, he was never 
in advance of his time. Of almost all the great measures with 
which his name is associated, he attained great eminence as an 
opponent before he attained even greater eminence as their ad- 
voeate. On the corn-laws, on the currency, on the amelioration 
of te criminal code, on Catholic emancipation,—the subject of 
the memoir before us,—he was not one of the earliest labourers, 
or quickest converts. He did not bear the burden and heat of 
the day; other men laboured, and he entered into their labours. 
As long as these questions remained the property of first-class 
intellects, as long as they were confined to philanthropists or 
speculators, as long as they were only advocated by austere in- 
tangible Whigs, Sir Robert Peel was against them. So soon as 
these same measures, by the progress of time, the striving of under- 
standing, the conversion of receptive minds, became the property 
of second-class intellects, Sir Robert Peel became possessed of 
them also. He was converted at the conversion of the average 
man. His creed was, as it had ever been, ordinary ; but his extra- 
ordinary abilities never showed themselves so much. He forth- 
with wrote his name on each of those questions; so that it will 
be remembered as long as they are remembered. 

Nor is it merely on these few measures that Sir Robert Peel’s 
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mind must undoubtedly have undergone a change. The lifetime 
of few Englishmen has been more exactly commensurate with a 
change of | public opinion—a total rev olution of political thought. 
Hardly any fact in history is so incredible as that forty and a few 
years ago England was ruled by Mr. Percival. It seems almost 
the same as being ruled by the Record newspaper. He had the 
same poorness of thought, the same petty Conserv ratism, the same 
dark and narrow superstition. His quibbling mode of oratory 
seems to have been scarcely agreeable to his friends; his im- 
potence in political speculation moves the wrath—destroys the 
patience of the quietest reader now. Other ministers have had 
great connections, or great estates, to compensate for the con- 
tractedness of their minds. Mr. Percival was only a poorish nisi 
prius lawyer, and there is no kind of human being so disagree- 
able, so teasing, to the gross Tory nature. He is not entitled 
to any glory for our warlike successes: on the contrary, he did 
his best to obtain failure by starving the Duke of Wellington, 
and plaguing him with petty vexations. His views in religion 
inclined to that Sabbatarian superstition which is of all creeds 
the most alien to the firm and genial English nature. The mere 
fact of such a premier being endured shows how deeply the whole 
national spirit and interest was absorbed in the contest with Na- 
poleon, how little we understood the sort of man who should re- 
gnlate its conduct—“ in the crisis of Europe,” as Sydney Smith 
said, “he safely brought the Curates’ Salaries Improvement Bill 
to a hearing”’—and it still more shows the horror of all innovation 
which the recent events of French history had impressed on our 
wealthy and comfortable classes. They were afraid of catching re- 
volution, as old women of catching cold. Sir Archibald Alison to 
this day holds that revolution is an infectious disease, begining 
no one knows how, and going no one knows where. There is but 
one rule of escape, explains the great historian, “ Stay still, don’t 
move ; do what you have been accustomed to do, and consult your 
grandmother on every thing.” In 1812 the English people were 
all persuaded of this theory. Mr. Percival was the most narrow- 
minded and unaltering man they could find: he therefore repre- 
sented their spirit, and they put him at the head of the state. 
Such was the state of political questions. How little of real 
thoughtfulness was then applied to what we now call social ques- 
tions cannot be better illustrated than by the proceedings on the 
occasion of Mr. Percival’s death. Bellingham, who killed him, 
was, whether punishable or not, as clearly insane as a lunatic can 
be who offends against the laws of his country. He had no idea 
of killing Mr. Percival particularly. His only idea was, that he 
had lost some property in Russia; that the English government 
would never repay him his loss in Russia; and he endeavoured 
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to find some cabinet minister to shoot as a compensation. Lord 
Eldon lived under the belief that he had nearly been the victim 
himself, and told some story of a borrowed hat and an assistant’s 
greatcoat to which he ascribed his preservation. The whole affair 
was a monomaniac delusion. Bellingham had no ground for ex- 
pecting any repayment. There was no reason for ascribing his 
pecuniary ruin to the government of that day any more than to 
the government of this day. Indeed, if he had been alive now, it 
would have been agreed that he was a particularly estimable man. 
Medical gentlemen would have been examined for days on the 
doctrine of “ irresistible impulse,” “ moral insanity,” “ imstinctive 
pistol-discharges,” and every respectful sympathy would have been 
shown to so curious an offender. Whether he was punishable or 
not may be a question; but all will now agrce that it was not a 
case for the punishment of death. In that day there was no more 
doubt that he ought to be hung than there would now be that he 
ought on no account to be hung. The serious reasons, of which 
the scientific theories above alluded to are but the exaggerated 
resemblance, which indicate the horrible cruelty of inflicting on 
those who do not know what they do the extreme penalty of suf- 
fering meant for those who perpetrate the worst they can con- 
ceive, are in these years so familiar that we can hardly conceive 
their being unknown. Yet the Tory historian has to regret “that 
the motion, so earnestly insisted on by his counsel, to have the 
trial postponed for some days, to obtain evidence to establish his 
insanity, was not acceded to; that a judicial proceeding, requiring 
beyond all others the most calm and deliberate consideration, 
should have been hurried over with a precipitation which, if not 
illegal, was at least unusual ;” and a noble lord “improved” the 
moment of the assassination by exclaiming to the peers in oppo- 
sition, “ You see, my lords, the consequence of your agitating 
the question of Catholic emancipation.” To those who now know 
England, it seems scarcely possible this could have occurred here 
only forty-four years since. It was in such a world that Sir 
Robert Peel commenced his career. He was under-secretary of 
state for the colonies at the time of Mr. Percival’s assassination. 

It is not, however, to be imagined that, even if Mr. Percival 
had lived, his power would have very long endured. It passed to 
milder and quieter men. It passed to such men as Lord Liver- 
pool and Mr. Peel. The ruling power at that time in England, 
as for many years before, as even in some measure, though far 
less, now, was the class of aristocratic gentry; by which we do 
not mean to denote only the House of Lords, and do not mean 
to exclude the House of Lords, but to indicate the great class of 
hereditary landed proprietors, who are in sympathy with the 
upper house on cardinal points, yet breathe a somewhat freer air, 
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are more readily acted on by the opinion of the community, more 
contradictable by the lower herd, less removed from its preju- 
dices by a refined and regulated education. From the time of 
the Revolution, more or less, this has been the ruling class in 
the community ; the close-borough system and the county sys- 
tem giving them mainly the control of the House of Commons, 
and their feelings being in general, as it were, a mean term 
between those of the higher nobility and the trading public of 
what were then the few large towns. The rule of the House 
of Lords was rather mediate than direct. By those various 
means of influence and social patronage and oppression which 
are familiar to a wealthy and high-bred aristocracy, the highest 
members of it, of course, did exercise over all below them a 
sure and continual influence: it worked silently and commonly 
on ordinary questions and in quiet times; yet it was liable to 
be overborne by a harsher and ruder power when stormy pas- 
sions arose, in the days of wars and tumults. So far as the 
actual selection of visible rulers goes, the largest amount of ad- 
ministrative powcr has rarely been in the hands of the highest 
aristocracy, and in a great measure for a peculiar reason: that 
aristocracy will rarely do the work, and can rarely do the work. 
The enormous pressure of daily-growing business which besets 
the governors of a busy and complicated community is too much 
for the refined habits, delicate discrimination, anxious judgment, 
which the course of their life develops in the highest classes, and 
with which it nourishes the indolence natural to those who have 
this world to enjoy. The real strain of the necessary labour has 
generally been borne by men of a somewhat lower grade, trained 
by an early ambition, a native aptitude, a hardy competition, to 
perform its copious tasks. Such men are partakers of two bene- 
fits. They are rough and ready enough to accomplish the coarse 
enormous daily work; they bave lived with higher gentlemen 
enough to know and feel what such persons think and want. 
Sir Robert Walpole is the type of this class. He was a Norfolk 
squire, and not a nobleman; he was bred a gentleman, and yet 
Was quite coarse enough for any business: his career was what 
you would expect. For very many years he administered the 
government much as the aristocracy wished and desired. They 
were, so to speak, the directors of the company which is called 
the English nation; they met a little and talked a little: but 
Sir Robert was the manager, who knew all the facts, came every 
day, saw every body, and was every thing. 

Passing over the time of Lord Liverpool, of whom this is not 
now the place to speak, some such destiny as this would in his 
first political life have appeared likely to be that of Sir Robert 
Peel. If an acute master of the betting art had been asked the 
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“favourite” statesman who was likely to rule in that generation, 
he would undoubtedly have selected Sir Robert. He was rich, 
decorous, laborious, and had devoted himself regularly to the 
task. There was no other such man. It was likely, at least to 
superficial observers, that his name would descend to posterity as 
the “ Sir Robert” of a new time ;—a time changed, indeed, from 
that of Walpole, but resembling it in its desire to be ruled by 
a great administrator, skilful in all kinds of business and trans- 
actions, yet associated with the aristocracy; by one unremark- 
able in his opinions, but remarkable in his powers. The fates, 
however, designed Peel for a very different destiny; and to a 
really close observer there were signs in his horoscope which 
should have clearly revealed it. Sir Robert’s father and grand- 
father were two of the men who created Lancashire. No sooner 
did the requisite machinery issue from the brain of the inventor 
than its capabilities were seized on by strong, ready, bold men 
of business, who erected it, used it, devised a factory system, 
combined a factory population—created, i a word, that black 
industrial region, of whose augmenting wealth and horrid labour 
tales are daily borne to the genial and lazy south. Of course 
it cannot be said that mill-makers invented the middle classes. 
The history of England perhaps shows that it has not for cen- 
turics been without an unusual number of persons with com- 
fortable and moderate means. But though this class has ever 
been found among us, and has ever been more active than in 
any other similar country, yet to a great extent it was scat- 
tered, headless, motionless. Small rural out-of-the-way towns, 
country factories few and far between, concealed and divided 
this great and mixed mass of petty means and steady intelli- 
gence. The huge heaps of manufacturing wealth were not to 
be concealed. They at once placed on a level with the highest 
in the land—in matters of expenditure, and in those countless 
social relations which depend upon expenditure—men sprung 
from the body of the people, unmistakably speaking its language, 
inevitably thinking its thoughts. It is true that the first manu- 
facturers were not democratic. Sir Robert Peel, the statesman’s 
father—a type of the class—was a firm, honest, domineering 
Conservative ; but, however on such topics they may so think, 


however on other topics they may try to catch the language of 


the class to which they rise, the grain of the middle class will 
surely show itself in those who have risen from the middle class. 
If Mr. Cobden were to go over to the enemy, tf he were to offer 
to serve Lord Derby vice Disraeli disconcerted, it would not be 
possible for him to speak as the hereditary landowner speaks. 
It is not that the hereditary landowner knows more ;—indeed, 
either in book-learning or in matters of observation, in acquaint- 
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ance with what has been, or is going to be, or what now is, the 
owners of rent are not superior to the receivers of profits; yet 
their dialect is different—the one speaks the language of years 
of toil, and the other of years of indolence. A harsh laborious- 
ness characterises the one, a pleasant geniality the other. The 
habit of industry is ingrained in those who have risen by it; it 
modifies every word and qualifies every notion. They are the 
Bdvavoot of work. Vainly, therefore, did the first manufac- 
turers struggle to be Conservatives, to be baronets, to be peers. 
The titles they might obtain, their outward existence they might 
change, themselves in a manner they might alter; but a surer 
force was dragging them and those who resembled them into 
another region, fillmg them with other thoughts, making them 
express what people of the middle classes had always obscurely 
felt, pushing forward this new industrial order by the side, or 
even in front, of the old aristocratic order. The new class has 
not, indeed, shown itself republican. They have not especially 
cared to influence the machinery of government. Their pecu- 
liarity has been, that they wished to see the government ad- 
ministered according to the notions familiar to them in their 
business life. They had no belief in mystery or magic; pro- 
bably they have never appreciated the political influence of the 
imagination ; they wished to see plain sense applied to the most 
prominent part of practical life. In his later career, the second 
Sir Robert Peel was the statesman who most completely and 
thoroughly expressed the sentiments of this new dynasty ;—in- 
stead of being the nominee of a nobility, he became the repre- 
sentative of a transacting and trading multitude. 

Both of these two classes were, however, equally possessed 
by the vice or tendency we commented on at the outset. They 
each of them desired to see the government carried on exactly 
according to their own views. The idea on which seems to rest 
our only chance of again seeing great statesmen, of placing deep 
deferential trust in those who have given res rT proofs of com- 
prehensive sagacity, had scarcely dawned on either. The average 
man had, so to say, varied ; he was no longer of the one order, but 
of an inferior; but he was not at all less exacting or tyrannical. 
Perhaps he was even more so; for the indolent gentleman is less 
absolute and domineering than the active man of business. How- 
ever that may be, it was “the fate of Sir Robert Peel, in the two 
phases of his career, to take a leading share in carrying out the 
views, in administering the creed, first of one and “then of the 
other. 

Perhaps in our habitual estimate of Peel we hardly enough 
bear this in mind. We remember him as the guiding chief ‘of 
the most intelligent Conservative government that this country 
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has ever seen. We remember the great legislative acts which 
we owe to his trained capacity, every detail of which bears the 
impress of his practised hand; we know that his name is pro- 
nounced with applause in the great marts of trade and seats of 
industry; that even yet it is muttered with reproach in the 
obscure abodes of squires and rectors. We forget that his name 
was once the power of the Protestant interest, the shibboleth by 
which squires and rectors distinguished those whom they loved 
from those whom they hated; we forget that he defended the 
Manchester Massacre, the Six Acts, the Imposition of Tests, the 
rule of Orangemen. We remember Peel as the proper head of 
a moderate, intelligent, half-commercial community ; we forget 
that he once was the chosen representative of a gentry untrained 
to great affairs, absorbed in a great war, only just recovering 
from the horror of a great revolution. 

In truth, the character of Sir Robert Peel happily fitted him 
both to be the chosen head of a popular community, imperiously 
bent on its own ideas, and to be the head of that community in 
shifting and changing times. Sir Robert was at Harrow with 
Lord Byron, who has left the characteristic reminiscence: “ I 
was always in scrapes, Peel never.” And opposed as they were 
in their fortunes as boys and men, they were at least equally 
contrasted in the habit and kind of action of their minds. Lord 
Byron’s mind gained every thing it was to gain by one intense, 
striking effort. By a blow of the imagination he elicited a single 
bright spark of light on every subject, and that was all. And 
this he never lost. The intensity of the thinking action seemed 
to burn it on the memory, there to remain alone. But he made 
no second effort; he gained no more. He always avowed his in- 
capability of continuous application: he could not, he said, learn 
the grammar of any language. In later life he showed consi- 
derable talents for action; but those who had to act with him 
observed that, versatile as were his talents, and mutable as his 
convictions had always seemed to be, in reality he was the most 
stubborn of men. He heard what you had to say, assented to 
all you had to say; and the next morning returned to his ori- 
ginal opinion. No amount of ordinary argumentative resistance 
was so hopeless as that facile acquiescence and instantaneous re- 
currence. The truth was, that he was,—and some others are simj- 
larly constituted,—unable to retain any thing which he did not at 
any rate seem to gain by the unaided single rush of his own 
mind. The ideas of such minds are often not new, very often 
they are hardly in the strictest sense original; they really were 
very much suggested from without, and preserved in some ob- 
scure corner of memory, out of the way and unknown; but it 
remains their characteristic that they seem to the mind of the 
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thinker to be born from its own depths, to be the product of its 
latent forces. There is a kind of eruption of ideas from a subter- 
conscious world. The whole mental action is volcanic; the lava 
flood glows in Childe Harold ; all the thoughts are intense, flung 
forth vivid. The day after the eruption the mind is calm; it 
seems as if it could not again do the like; the product only re- 
mains, distinct, peculiar, indestructible. The mind of Peel was 
the exact opposite of this. His opinions far more resembled 
the daily accumulating insensible deposits of a rich alluvial soil. 
The great stream of time flows on with all things on its surface ; 
and slowly, grain by grain, a mould of wise experience is uncon- 
sciously left on the still, extended intellect. You scarcely think 
of such a mind as acting; it seems always acted upon. There is 
no trace of gushing, overpowering, spontaneous impulse ; every 
thing seems acquired. The thoughts are calm. In Lord Byron, 
the very style—dashing, free, incisive—shows the bold impulse 
from which it came. The stealthy accumulating words of Peel 
seem like the quiet leavings of an outward tendency, which 
brought these, but might as well have brought others. There 
is no peculiar stamp either in the ideas. They might have been 
any one’s ideas. They belong to the general diffused stock of 
observations which are to be found in the civilised world. They 
are not native to the particular mind, nor “ to the manner born.” 
Like a science, they are credible or incredible by all men equally. 
This secondary character, as we may call it, of intellect, is evi- 
dently most useful to a statesman of the constitutional class, 
such as we have described him. He insensibly and inevitably 
takes in and imbibes, by means of it, the ideas of those around 
him. If he was left in a vacuum, he would have no ideas. The 
primary class of mind that strikes out its own belief would here 
be utterly at fault. It would want something which other men 
had; it would discover something which other men would not 
understand. Sir Robert Peel was a statesman for forty years ; 
under our constitution, Lord Byron, eminent as was his insight 
into men, and remarkable as was his power, at least for short 
periods, of dealing with them, would not have heen a statesman 
for forty days. 

It is very likely that many people may not think Sir Robert 
Peel’s mind so interesting as Lord Byron’s. They may prefer 
the self-originating intellect which invents and retains its own 
ideas, to the calm receptive intellect which acquires its belief 
from without. The answer lies in what has been said—a consti- 
tutional statesman must sympathise in the ideas of the many. 
As the many change, it will be his good fortune if he can con- 
trive to change with them. It is to be remembered that states- 
men do not live under hermetical seals. Like other men, they 
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are influenced by the opinions of other men. How potent is this 
influence, those best know who have tried to hold ideas different 
from the ideas of those around. 

In another point of view also Sir Robert Peel’s character 
was exactly fitted to the position we have delineated. He was a 
great administrator. Civilisation requires this. In a simple 
age work may be difficult, but it is scarce. There are fewer 
people, and every body wants fewer things. The mere tools of 
civilisation seem in some sort to augment work. In early times, 
when a despot wishes to govern a distant province, he sends down 
a satrap on a grand horse, with other people on little horses ; and 
very little is heard of the satrap again unless he send back some 
of the little people to tell what he has been doing. No great 
labour of superintendence is possible. Common rumour and 
casual complaints are the sources of intelligence. If it seems 
certain that the province is in a bad state, satrap No. 1 is re- 
called, and satrap No. 2 sent out in his stead. In civilised 
countries the whole thing is different. You erect a bureau 
in the province you want to govern; you make it write let- 
ters and copy letters; it sends home eight reports per diem to 
the head dureau in St. Petersburg. Nobody does a sum in the 
province without somebody doing the same sum in the capital, 
to “check him,” and see that he does it correctly. The con- 
sequence of this is, to throw on the heads of departments an 
amount of reading and labour which can only be accomplished 
by the greatest natural aptitude, the most efficient training, the 
most firm and regular industry. Under a free government it is 
by no means better, perhaps in some respects it is worse. It is 
true that many questions which, under the French despotism, 
are referred to Paris, are settled in England on the very spot 
where they are to be done, without reference to London at all. 
But as a set-off, a constitutional administrator has to be always 
consulting others, finding out what this man or that man chooses 
to think; learning which form of error is believed by Lord B., 
which by Lord C.; adding up the errors of the alphabet, and 
seeing what portion of what he thinks he ought to do, they 
will all of them together allow him to do. Likewise, though the 
personal freedom and individual discretion which free govern- 
ments allow to their subjects seems at first likely to diminish 
the work which those governments have to do, it may be doubted 
whether it does so really and in the end. Individual discretion 
strikes out so many more pursuits, and some supervision must be 
maintained over each of those pursuits.. No despotic government 
would consider the police force of London enough to keep down, 
watch, and superintend such a population; but then no despotic 
government would have such a city as London to keep down. 
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The freedom of growth allows the possibility of growth; and 
though liberal governments take so much less in proportion upon 
them, yet the scale of operations is so much enlarged by the con- 
tinual exercise of civil liberty, that the real work is ultimately 
perhaps as immense. While a despotic government is regulating 
ten per cent of ten men’s actions, a free government has to regu- 
late one per cent of a hundred men’s actions. The difficulty, 
too, increases. Any body can understand a rough despotic com- 
munity ;—a small buying class of nobles, a small selling class of 
traders, a large producing class of serfs, are much the same in 
all quarters of the globe; but a free intellectual community is a 
complicated network of ramified relations, interlacing afid pass- 
ing hither and thither, old and new,—some of fine city weaving, 
others of gross agricultural construction. You are never sure 
what effect any force or any change may produce on a frame- 
work so exquisite and so involved. Govern it as you may, it 
will be a work of great difficulty, labour, and responsibility ; and 
no man who is thus occupied ought ever to go to bed without 
reflecting, that from the difficulty of his employment he may, 
probably enough, have that day done more evil than good. What 
view Sir Robert Peel took of these duties, he has himself in- 
formed us. 

“Take the case of the Prime Minister. You must presume 
that he reads every important despatch from every foreign court. 
He cannot consult with the Secretary of State for Foreign Af- 
fairs, and exercise the influence which he ought to have with 
respect to the conduct of foreign affairs, unless he be master of 
every thing of real importance passing in that department. It is 
the same with respect to other departments ; India, for instance ; 
how can the Prime Minister be able to judge of the course of 
policy with regard to India unless he be cognisant of all the cur- 
rent important correspondence? In the case of Ircland and the 
Home Department it is the same. Then the Prime Minister 
has the patronage of the Crown to exercise, which you say, and 
justly say, is of so much importance and of so much value; he 
has to make inquiries into the qualifications of the persons who 
are candidates; he has to conduct the whole of the communica- 
tions with the Sovereign ; he has to write, probably with his own 
hand, the letters in reply to all persons of station who address 
themselves to him; he has to receive deputations on public busi- 
ness; during the sitting of Parliament he is expected to attend 
six or seven howrs a day, while Parliament is sitting, for four or 
five days in the week ; at least he is blamed if he is absent.” 

The necessary effect of all this labour is, that those subject 
to it have no opinions. It requires a great deal of time to have 
opinions. Belief is a slow process. That Icisure which the poets 
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say is necessary to be good, or to be wise, is needful for the 
humbler task of allowing respectable maxims to take root re- 
spectably. The “ wise passiveness” of Mr. Wordsworth is neces- 
sary in very ordinary matters. If you chain a man’s head to a 
ledger, and keep him constantly adding up, and take a pound off 
his salary whenever he stops, you can’t expect him to have a sound 
conviction on Catholic emancipation, tithes, and original ideas 
on the Transcaucasian provinces. Our system, indeed, seems 
expressly provided to make it unlikely. The most benumbing 
thing to the intellect is routine; the most bewildering is dis- 
traction: our system is a distracting routine. You sec this in 
the destription just given, which is not exhaustive. Sir Robert 
Peel once asked to have a number of questions carefully written 
down which they asked him one day in succession in the House of 
Commons. They seemed a list of every thing that could occur 
in the British empire, or to the brain of a member of parliament. 
A premier’s whole life is a series of such transitions. It is rather 
wonderful that owr public men have any minds left, than that a 
certain unfixity of opinion seems growing upon them. 

We may go further on this subject. A great administrator 
is not a man likely to desire to have fixed opinions. His natural 
bent and tendency is to immediate action. The existing press- 
ing circumstances of the case fill up his mind. The letters to be 
answered, the documents to be filed, the memoranda to be made, 
engross his attention. He is angry if you distract him. <A bold 
person who suggests a matter of principle, or a difficulty of 
thought, or an abstract result that seems improbable in the case 
“before the board,’’ will be set down as a speculator, a theorist, a 
troubler of practical life. To expect to hear from such men pro- 
found views of future policy, digested plans of distant action, is 
to mistake their genius entirely. It is like asking the broker 
of the Stock Exchange what will be the price of the funds this 
day six months? His whole soul is absorbed in thinking what 
that price will be in ten minutes. A momentary change of an 
eighth is more important to him than a distant change of a hun- 
dred eighths. So the brain of a great administrator is naturally 
occupicd with the details of the day, the passing dust, the granules 
of that day’s life; and his unforeseeing temperament turns away 
uninterested from reaching speculations, from vague thought, and 
from extensive and far-off plans. Of course, it is not meant that 
a great administrator has absolutely no general views ; some in- 
deed he must have. A man cannot conduct the detail of affairs 
without having some plan which regulates that detail. He can- 
not help having some idea, vague or accurate, indistinct or dis- 
tinct, of the direction in which he is going, and the purpose for 
which he is travelling. But the difference is, that this plan is 
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seldom his own, the offspring of his own brain, the result of 
his own mental contention; it is the plan of some one else. 
Providence generally bestows on the working adaptive man a 
quict adoptive nature. .He receives insensibly “the suggestions of 
others; he hears them with willing ears; he accepts them with 
placid belief. An acquiescent credulity is a quality of such men’s 
nature ; they cannot help being sure that what every one says 
must be true; the vox populi is a part of their natural religion. 
It has been made a matter of wonder that Pecl should have be- 
longed to the creed of Mr. Percival and Lord Sidmouth. Per- 
haps, indeed, our existing psychology will hardly explain the 
process by which a decorous young man acquires the creed of 
his era. He assumes its belief as he assumes its costume. He 
imitates the respectable classes. He avoids an original opinion, 

like an outré coat ; a new idea, like an unknown tie. “Especially he 
does so on matters of real concern to him, on those on which he 
knows he must act. He acquiesces in the creed of the orthodox 
agents. He scarcely considers for himself; he acknowledges the 
apparent authority of dignified experience. He is, he remem- 
bers, but the junior partner in the firm; it does not occur to 
him to doubt that those were right who were occupied in its 
management years before him. In this way he acquires an ex- 
perience which more independent and original minds are apt to 
want. There was a great cry when the Whigs came into office, 
at the time of the Reform Bill, that they were not men of busi- 
ness. Of course, after a very long absence from office, they 
could not possess a technical acquaintance with official forms, a 
trained facility in official action. This Sir Robert Peel acquired 
from his apprenticeship to Mr. Percival. His early connection 
with the narrow Conservative party has been considered a disad- 
vantage to him ; but it may well be doubted whether his peculiar 
mind was not more improved by the administrative training than 
impaired by the contact with prejudiced thoughts. He never 
could have been a great thinker; he became what nature de- 
signed, a great agent. 

In a third respect also Sir Robert Peel conformed to the 
type of a constitutional statesman; and that third respect also 
seems naturally to lead to a want of defined principle, and to 
apparent fluctuation of opinion. He was a great debater; and 
of all pursuits ever invented by man for separating the faculty of 

argument from the capacity of belief, the art of debating is pro- 

bably the most effectual. Mr. Macaulay tells us that, in his 

opinion, this is “the most serious of the evils which are to 

be set off against the many blessings of popular government. 

The keenest and most vigorous minds of every generation, 

minds often admirably fitted for the investig ation of truth, are 
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habitually employed in producing arguments such as no man 
of sense would ever put into a treatise intended for publica- 
tion,—arguments which are just good enough to be used once, 
when aided by fluent delivery and pointed language. The habit 
of discussing questions in this way necessarily reacts on the intel- 
lects of our ablest men, particularly of those who are introduced 
into Parliament at a very early age, before their minds have ex- 
panded to full maturity. The talent for debate is developed in 
such men to a degree which, to the multitude, seems as marvel- 
lous as the performances of an Italian improvvisatore. . But they 
are fortunate indeed if they retain unimpaired the faculties which 
are required for close reasoning, or for enlarged speculation. 
Indeed, we should sooner expect a great original work on politi- 
cal science,—such a work, for example, as the Wealth of Nations, 
—from an apothecary in a country town, or from a minister in the 
Hebrides, than from a statesman who, ever since he was one- 
and-twenty, had been a distinguished debater in the House of 
Commons.” But it may well be doubted whether there is not in 
the same pursuit a deeper evil, hard to eradicate, and tending to 
corrupt and destroy the minds of those who are beneath its in- 
fluence. Constitutional statesmen are obliged not only to employ 
arguments which they do not think conclusive, but likewise to de- 
fend opinions which they do not believe to be true. Whether 
we approve it or lament it, there is no question that our existing 
political life is deeply marked by the habit of advocacy. Perhaps 
fifteen measures may annually, on an average, be brought in by 
a cabinet government of fifteen persons. It is impossible to 
believe that all members of that cabinet agree in all those mea- 
sures. No two people agree in fifteen things ; fifteen clever men 
never yet agreed in any thing; yet they all defend them, argue 
for them, :are responsible for them. It is always quite possible 
that the minister who is strenuously defending a bill in the 
House of Commons may have used in the cabinet the very argu- 
ments which the Opposition are using in the House; he may 
have been overruled without being convinced ; he may still think 
the conclusions he opposes better than those which he inculcates. 
It is idle to say that he ought to go out; at least it amounts to 
saying that government by means of a cabinet is impossible. 
The object of a committee of that kind is to agree on certain 
conclusions; if every member after the meeting were to start 
off according to the individual bent and bias of his mind, accord- 
ing to his own individual discretion or indiscretion, the previous 
concurrence would have become childish. Of course, the actual 
measure proposed by the collective voice of several persons is very 
different from what any one of these persons would of himself 
wish ; it is the result of a compromise between them. Lach, 
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perhaps, has obtained some concession; each has given up some- 
thing. Every one sees in the actual proposal something of which 
he strongly disapproves ; every one regrets the absence of some- 
thing which he much desires. Yet on the whole, perhaps, he 
thinks the measure better than no measure ; or at least he thinks 
that if he went out, it would break up the government; and 
imagines it to be of more consequence that the government should 
be maintained than that the particular measure should be rejected. 
He concedes his individual judgment. No one has laid this 
down with more distinctness than Sir Robert Peel :—‘‘ Suppos- 
ing a person at a dinner-table to express his private opinion of a 
measure originating with a party with whom he is united in pub- 
lic life, is he, in the event of giving up that private opinion out of 
deference to his party, to be exposed to a charge almost amount- 
ing to dishonesty? The idea is absurd.—What is the every-day 
conduct of government itself? Is there any one in this House 
so ignorant as to suppose that on all questions cabinet minis- 
ters, who yield to the decision of their colleagues, speak and act 
in parliament in strict conformity with the opinions they have 
expressed in the cabinet? If ministers are to be taunted on every 
occasion that they hold opinions in the cabinet different from what 
they do in this House, and if parliament is to be made the scene 
of these taunts, I believe I should not be going too far in saying, 
the House would have time for little else. It is the uniform prac- 
tice with all governments, and I should be sorry to think the 
practice carries any stain with it, for a member of the adminis- 
tration who chances to entertain opinions differing from those of 
the majority of his colleagues, rather than separate himself from 
them, to submit to be overruled, and even though he do not 
fully concur in their policy, to give his support to the measures 
which, as an administration, they promulgate. I will give the 
House an instance of this faet. It was very generally reported on 
a late occasion, that upon the question of sending troops to Por- 
tugal a strong difference of opinion took place in the cabinet. 
Now would it, I ask, be either just or fair to call on those who, in 
the discussion of the cabinet, had spoken in favour of sending out 
troops to aid the cause of Donna Maria, to come down, and in 
parliament advocate that measure in opposition to the decision of 
their colleagues? No one would think of doing so.” It may not 
carry a stain; but it is a painful idea. 

It is evident, too, that this necessarily leads to great apparent 
changes of opinion—to the professed belief of a statesman at one 
moment being utterly different from what it seems to be at another 
moment. When a government is founded, questions A, B,C, D, 
E, F, are the great questions of the day,—the matters which are 
obvious, pressing,—which the public mind comprehends. X, Y, Z, 
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are in the background, little thought of, obscure. According to 
the received morality, no statesman would hesitate to sacrifice the 
last to the first. He might have a very strong personal opinion 
on X, but he would surrender it to a colleague as the price of his 
cooperation on A or B. <A few years afterwards times change. 
Question A is carried, B settles itself, E and F are forgotten, X 
becomes the most important topic of the day. The statesman 
who conceded X before, now feels that he no longer can concede 
it; there is no equivalent. He has never in reality changed his 
opinion, yet he has to argue in favour of the very measures which 
he endeavoured before to argue against. Everybody thinks he has 
changed, and without going into details, the secrecy of which is 
esteemed essential to confidential cooperation, it is impossible that 
he can evince his consistency. Itis impossible to doubt that this 
is a very scrious evil, and it is plainly one consequent on or much 
exaggerated by a popular and argumentative government. It is 
very possible for a conscientious man, under a bureaucratic go- 
vernment, to cooperate with the rest of a council in the elabora- 
tion and execution of measures many of which he thinks inex- 
pedient. Nobody asks him his opinion; he has not to argue, 
or defend, or persuade. But a free government boasts that it 
is carried on in the face of day. Its principle is discussion ; its 
habit is debate. The consequence is, that those who conduct it 
have to defend measures they disapprove, to object to measures 
they approve, to appear to have an accurate opinion on points 
on which they really have no opinion. The calling of a constitu- 
tional statesman is very much that of a political advocate ; he re- 
ceives a new brief with the changing circumstances of each suc- 
cessive day. Itis easy to conceive a cold sardonic intellect, moved 
with contempt at such a life, casting aside the half-and-half pre- 
tences with which others partly deccive themselves, stating any 
thing, preserving an intellectual preference for truth, but regarding 
any effort at its special advocacy as the weak aim of foolish men, 
striving for what they cannot attain. Lord Lyndhurst has shown 
us that it is possible to lead the life of Lord Lyndhurst. One can 
conceive, too, a cold and somewhat narrow intellect, capable of 
forming, in any untroubled scene, an accurate plain conviction, 
but without much power of entering into the varying views of 
others ; little skilled in diversified argument ; understanding its 
own opinion, and not understanding the opinions of others ;—one 
can imagine such a mind pained, and cracked, and shattered, by 
endeavouring to lead a life of ostentatious argument in favofir of 
others’ opinions, of half-concealment of its chill unaltering essence. 
It will be for posterity to make due allowance for the variance 
between the character and the position of Lord John Russell. 
Sir Robert Peel was exactly fit for this life. The word which 
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exactly fits his oratory is—specious. He hardly ever said any 
thing which struck you in a moment to be true; he never ut- 
tered a sentence which for a moment any body could deny to be 
plausible. Once, when they were opposed on a railway-bill, the 
keen irascibility of Lord Derby stimulated him to observe “ that 
no one knew like the right honourable baronet how to dress up 
a case for that House.” The art of statement, the power of 
detail, the watching for the weak points of an opponent, an aver- 
age style adapting itself equally to what the speaker believed 
and what he disbelieved, a business air, a didactic precision for 
what it was convenient to make clear, an unctuous disguise of 
flowing periods, and “a deep sense of responsibility” for what it 
was convenient to conceal—an enormous facility,—made Sir 
Robert Peel a nearly unequalled master of the art of political ad- 
vocacy. For his times he was perhaps quite unequalled. He might 
have failed in times of deep outpouring patriotic excitement ; he 
had not nature enough to express it. He might have failed in 
an age when there was nothing to do, and when elegant person- 
ality and the finesse of artistic expression were of all things most 
required. But for an age of important business, when there 
were an unusual number of great topics to be discussed, but 
none great enough to hurry men away from their business 
habits, or awaken the most ardent passion or the highest imagi- 
nation, there is nothing like the oratory of Peel,—able but not as- 
piring, firm but not exalted, never great but ever adequate to great 
affairs. It is curious to know that he was trained to the trade. 

* Soon after Peel was born, his father, the first baronet, find- 
ing himself rising daily in wealth and consequence, and _believ- 
ing that money in those peculiar days could always command a 
seat in parliament, determined to bring up his son expressly for 
the House of Commons. When that son was quite a child, Sir 
Robert would frequently set him on the table, and say, ‘ Now, 
Robin, make a speech, and I will give you this cherry” What 
few words the little fellow produced were applauded ; and ap- 
plause stimulating exertion, produced such effects that, before 
Robin was ten years old, he could really address the company 
with some degree of eloquence. As he grew up, his father con- 
stantly took him every Sunday into his private room, and made 
him repeat, as well as he could, the sermon which had been 
preached. Little progress in effecting this was made, and little 
was expected at first; but by steady perseverance the habit of 
attention grew powerful, and the sermon was repeated almost 
verbatim. When at a very distant day the scnator, remember- 
ing accurately the speech of an opponent, answered his argu- 
ments in correct succession, it was little known that the power 
of so doing was originally acquired in Drayton church.” 
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A mischievous observer might say that something else had 
remained to Sir Robert Peel from these sermons. His tone is 
a trifle sermonic. He failed where perhaps alone Lord John 
Russell has succeeded—in the oratory of conviction. 

If we bear in mind the whole of these circumstances ; if we 
picture in our minds a nature at once active and facile, easily 
acquiring its opinions from without, not easily devising them 
from within, a large placid adaptive intellect, devoid of irrit- 
able intense originality, prone to forget the ideas of yesterday, 
inclined to accept the ideas of to-day,—if we imagine a man 
so formed cast early into absorbing exhausting industry of de- 
tail, with work enough to fill up a life, with action of itself 
enough to render speculation almost impossible,—placed too in a 
position unsuited to abstract thought, of which the conventions 
and rules require that a man should feign other men’s thoughts, 
should impugn his own opinions,—we shall begin to imagine a 
conscientious man destitute of convictions on the ‘occupations of 
his life—to comprehend the character of Sir Robert Peel. 

‘That Sir Robert was a very conscientious man is quite cer- 
tain. It is even probable that he had a morbid sense of admi- 
nistrative responsibility. We do not say that he was so weighed. 
down as Lord Liverpool, who is alleged never to have opened his 
letters without a pang of foreboding that something had miscar- 
ried somewhere ; but every testimony agrees that Sir Robert 
had an anxious sense of duty in detail. Lord Wellesley, some- 
where in this volume, on an occasion when it would have been 
at least equally natural to speak of administrative capacity and 
efficient cooperation, mentions only “the real impressions which 
your kindness and high character have fixed in my mind.” 
The circumstances of his end naturally produced a crowd of 
tributes to his memory, and hardly any of them omit his deep 
sense of the obligations of action. The characteristic too is 
written conspicuously on every line of these memoirs. Disap- 
pointing and external as in some respects they seem, they all 
the more evidently bear witness to this trait. They read like 
the conscientious letters of an ordinary practical man; the great 
statesman has little other notion than that it is his duty to 
transact his business well. As a conspicuous merit, the Duke 
of Wellington, oddly enough according to some people’s notions 
at the time, selected Peel’s veracity: “In the whole course of 
my communication with him I have never known an instance in 
which he did not show the strictest preference for truth. I 
never had, in the whole course of my life, the slightest reason 
for suspecting that he stated any thing which he did not firmly 
believe to be the fact. I could not sit down without stating 
what I believe, after a long acquaintance, to have been his most 
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striking characteristic.” Simple people in the country were a 
little astonished to hear so strong a eulogy on a man for not 
telling lies. They were under the impression that people in 
general did not. But those who have considered the tempting 
nature of a statesman’s pursuits, the secrets of office, the mevit- 
able complication of his personal relations, will not be surprised 
that many statesmen should be without veracity, or that one 
should be eulogised for possessing it. It is to be remarked, 
however, in mitigation of so awful an excellence, that Sir Robert 
was seldom “‘in scrapes,” and that it is on those occasions that 
the virtue of veracity is apt to be most severely tested. The 
same remark is applicable to the well-praised truthfulness of the 
Duke himself. 

In conjunction with the great soldier, Sir Robert Peel is en- 
titled to the fame of a great act of administrative conscience. 
He purified the Tory party. There is little doubt that, during 
the long and secure reign which the Tories enjoyed about the 
beginning of the century, there was much of the corruption 
naturally incident to a strong party with many adherents to 
provide for, uncontrolled by an effectual Opposition, unwatched 
by a great nation. Of course, too, any government remaining 
over from the last century would inevitably have adhering to it 
various remanet corruptions of that curious epoch. There flou- 
rished those mighty sinecures and reversions, a few of which 
still remain to be the wonder and envy of an unenjoying ge- 
neration. The House of Commons was not difficult then to 
manage. There is a legend that a distinguished Treasury offi- 
cial of the last century, a very capable man, used to say of any 
case which was hopelessly and inevitably bad: “Ah, we must 
apply our majority to this question;” and no argument is so 
effectual as the mechanical, calculable suffrage of a strong un- 
reasoning party. There were doubtless many excellent men in 
the Tory party, even in its least excellent days ; but the two men 
to whom the party, as such, owes most of purification were the 
Duke of Wellington and Sir Robert Peel. From the time when 
they became responsible for the management of a Conservative 
government, there was no doubt, in office or in the nation, that 
the public money and patronage were administered by men 
whom no consideration would induce to use either for their per- 
sonal benefit ; and who would, as far as their whole power lay, 
discourage and prevent the corrupt use of either by others. The 
process by which they succeeded in conveying this impression is 
illustrated by a chapter in the Dean of York’s Memoir of Peel, 
in which that well-known dignitary recounts the temptations 
which he applied to the political purity of his relative 

“ While Peel was secretary for Ireland, I asked him to give a very 
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trifling situation, nominally in his gift, to a worthy person for whom 
I felt an interest. He wrote me word that he was really anxious to 
oblige me in this matter, but that a nobleman of much parliamentary 
interest, who supported the government, insisted upon his right to 
dispose of all patronage in his own neighbourhood. So anxious was 
Peel to show his good will towards me, that he prevailed upon the 
Lord-Lieutenant to ask as a favour from the aforesaid nobleman that 
the situation might be given to my nominee ; but the marquis replied, 
that the situation was of no value, yet, to prevent a dangerous prece- 
dent, he must refuse the application. 

In times long after, when Sir Robert Peel became prime minister, 
IT asked him often in the course of many years for situations for my 
sons, which situations were vacant and in his immediate gift. I sub- 
join three letters which I received from him on these subjects; they 
were written after long intervals and at different periods, but they all 
speak the same language : 

‘Whitehall, December 20 (no date of year). 

My pear Dean or York,—I thank you for your consideration 
of what you deem the unrequited sacrifice which I make in the public 
service. But I beg to say, that my chief consolation and reward is the 
consciousness that my exertions are disinterested—that I have con- 
sidered official patronage as a public trust, to be applied to the reward 
and encouragement of ‘public service, or to the less praiseworthy, but 
still necessary, purpose of promoting the general interests of the go- 
vernment. ‘That patronage is so wholly inadequate to meet the fair 
claims of a public nature that are daily presented for my consideration, 
and that constitute the chief torment of office, that I can only over- 
come the difficulties connected with the distribution by the utmost 
forbearance as to deriving any personal advantage from it. If I had 
absolute control over the appointment to which you refer, I should 
apply it to the satisfaction of one or other of the engagements into 
which I entered when I formed the government, and which (from the 
absolute want of means) remain unfulfilled. But I have informed the 
numerous parties who have applied to me on the subject of that ap- 
pointment, that I feel it to be my duty, on account of the present con- 
dition of the board and the functions they have to perform, to select 
for it some experienced man of business connected with the naval pro- 
fession, or some man distinguished in that profession. 

Believe me, my dear Dean, affectionately yours, 
Rosert PEEL.’ 


I applied again for another place of less importance ; the answer 
was much as before. 


‘Whitehall, April 5, 1843. 

My pEar Dean or York, —I must dispose of the appointment to 
which you refer upon the same principle on which I have uniformly 
disposed of every appointment of a similar nature. 

I do not consider patronage of this kind (and, indeed, I may truly 
say it of all patronage) as the means of gratifying private wishes of any 
one. Those who have made locally great sacrifices and great exertions 
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for the maintenance of the political cause which they espouse, have 
always been considered fairly entitled to be consulted in respect to the 
disposal of local patronage, and would justly complain if, in’ order to 
promote the interests of a relative of my own, I were to disregard their 
recommendations. It would subject me to great personal embarrass- 
ment, and be a complete departure from the rule to which I have 
always adhered. 

All patronage of all descriptions, so far from being of the least 
advantage personally to a minister, involves him in nothing but embar- 
rassment, : 

Ever affectionately yours, 
\OBERT PEEL.’ 


I publish one more letter of the same kind, because all these letters 
exhibit the character of the writer, and contain matters of some public 
interest. The distributor of stamps died in the very place where my 
son was resident, and where he and I had exerted considerable interest 
in assisting the government members. I thought that now, perhaps, 
an exception might be made to the general rule, and I confidently re- 
commended my eldest son for the vacancy. The following was the 
answer : 

‘Whitehall, May 1. 

My pear Dreay,— Whatever arrangements may be made with 
respect to the office of distributor of stamps, lately held by Mr. . 
I do not feel myself justified in appropriating to myself any share of 
the local patronage of a county with which I have not the remotest 
connection by property, or any other local tie. 

There are three members for the county of who support the 
government ; and, in addition to the applications which I shall no 
doubt have from them, I have already received recommendations from 
the Duke of and Earl , each having certainly better claims 
than I have personally for local appointments in the county of 

I feel it quite impossibie to make so complete a departure from the 
principles on which I have invariably acted, and which I feel to be 
nothing more than consistent with common justice, as to take —— shire 
offices for my own private purposes. 

















Very faithfully yours, 
Roser PEEL.’ 


These letters show the noble principle on which Sir Robert’s public 
life was founded. Iam quite sure that he had a great regard for my 
sons. He invited them to his shooting-quarters, was pleased to find 
them amusement, and made them many handsome presents; but he 
steadily refused to enrich them out of the public purse merely because 
they were his nephews. Many prime ministers have not been so serw- 
pulous.” 


And clearly one divine wishes Sir Robert Peel had not been so. 


The changes of opinion which Sir Robert Peel underwent are 
often cited as indications of a want of conscientiousness. They 
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really are, subject, of course, to the preceding remarks, proofs of 
his conscientiousness. We do not mean in the obvious sense of 
their being opposed to his visible interest, and having on two 
great occasions destroyed the most serviceable party organisation 
ever ruled by a statesman in a political age; but in a more re- 
fined sense, the timeliness of his transitions may, without over- 
straining, be thought a mark of their bona fides. He could not 
have changed with such felicitous exactness if he had been guided 
by selfish calculation. The problems were too great and too 
wide. There have, of course, been a few men,—Talleyrand or 
Theramenes are instances,—who have seemed to hit, as if by a 
political sense, the fitting moment to leave the side which was 
about to fall, and to join the side which was about to rise. _ But 
these will commonly be found to be men of a very different cha- 
racter from that of Peel. Minds are divided into open and close. 
Some men are so sensitive to extrinsic impressions, pass so easily 
from one man to another, catch so well the tone of each man’s 
thought, use so well the opportunities of society for the purposes 
of affairs, that they are, as it were, by habit and practice, me- 
trical instruments of public opinion. Sir Robert was by charac- 
ter, both natural and acquired, the very reverse. He was a re- 
served, occupied man of business. In the arts of society, in the 
easy transition from person to person, from tone to tone, he was 
but little skilled. If he had been left to pick up his rules of 
conduct by mere social perception and observation, his life would 
have been a life of miscalculations; instead of admiring the 
timeliness of his conversions, we should wonder at the perversity 
of his transitions. The case is not new. In ancient times, at a 
remarkable moment, in the persons of two selfish men of genius, 
the open mind was contrasted with the close. By a marvellous 
combination of successive manceuvres, Julius Cesar rose from 
ruin to empire; the spoiled child of society—sensitive to each 
breath of opinion—ever living, at least, among the externals of 
enjoyment— always retaining, by a genial kindliness of manner, 
friends from each of the classes which he variously used. By 
what the vulgar might be pardoned for thinking a divine infa- 
tuation, Pompeius lost the best of political positions, threw 
away every recurring chance, and died a wandering exile. As a 
reserved ungenial man, he never was able to estimate the feel- 
ing of the time. “I have only to stamp with my foot when 
the occasion requires, to raise legions from the soil of Italy !” 
were the words of one who could not, in his utmost need, raise a 
force to strike one blow for Italy itself. The fate of Pompeius 
would have been that of Peel, if he too had played the game of 
selfish calculation. His changes, as it has been explained, are to 
be otherwise accounted for. He was always anxious to do right. 
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An occupied man of business, he was converted when other men 
of business in the nation were converted. 

It is not, however,.to be denied, that a calm and bland nature 
like that of Peel is peculiarly prone to self-illusion. Many fancy 
that it is passionate imaginative men who most deceive them- 
selves ; and of course they are more tempted,—a more vivid fancy 
and a more powerful impulse hurry them away. But they know 
their own weakness. “ Do you believe in ghosts, Mr. Coleridge?” 
asked some lady. ‘No, ma’am, I have seen too many,” was the 
answer. A quiet calm nature, when it is tempted by its own 
wishes, is hardly conscious that it is tempted. These wishes 
are so gentle, quiet, as it would say, so “ reasonable,” that it 
does not conceive it possible to be hurried away into error by 
them. Nor is there any hurry. They operate quietly, gently, 
and constantly. Such a man will very much believe what he 
wishes. Many an imaginative outcast, whom no man would 
trust with sixpence, really forms his opinions on points which 
interest him by a much more intellectual process—at least has 
more purely intellectual opinions beaten and tortured into him— 
than the eminent and respected man of business, in whom every 
one confides, who is considered a model of dry judgment, of clear 
and passionless equanimity. Doubtless Sir Robert Peel went 
on believing in the corn-laws when no one in the distrusted 
classes even fancied that they were credible. 

It has been bitterly observed of Sir Robert Peel, that he was 
‘a Radical at heart ;”” and, perhaps with a similar thought in his 
mind, Mr. Cobden said once, at a League meeting, “I do not 
altogether like to give up Peel. You see he is a Lancashire man.” 
And it cannot be questioned that, strongly opposed as Sir Robert 
Peel was to the Reform Bill, he was really much more suited to 
the reformed than to the unreformed House of Commons. The 
style of debating in the latter was described by one who had 
much opportunity for observation, Sir James Mackintosh, as 
“ continuous animated after-dinner discussion.’” The House was 
composed mainly of men trained in two great schools, on a pecu- 
liar mode of education, with no great real knowledge of the 
classics, but with many lines of Virgil and Horace lingering in 
fading memories, contrasting oddly with the sums and business 
with which they were necessarily brought side by side. These 
gentlemen wanted not to be instructed, but to be amused; and 
hence arose what, from the circumstance of their calling, may be 
called the class of conversationalist statesmen. Mr. Canning 
was the type of these. He was a man of elegant gifts, of easy 
fluency, capable of embellishing any thing, with a nice wit, 
gliding swiftly over the most delicate topics ; passing from topic 
to topic like the raconteur of the dinner-table, touching easily on 
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them all, letting them all go as easily; confusing you as to whether 
he knows nothing, or knows every thing. The peculiar irritation 
which Mr. Canning excited through life was at least in part owing 
to the natural wrath with which you hear the changing talk of 
the practised talker running away about all the universe ; never 
saying any thing which indicates real knowledge, never saying 
any thing which at the very moment can be shown to be a blunder ; 
ever on the surface, and ever ingratiating itself with the superfi- 
cial. When Mr. Canning was alive, sound men of all political 
persuasions—the Duke of Wellington, Lord Grey—ever disliked 
him. You may hear old Liberals to this day declaring he was 
the greatest charlatan who ever lived, angry to imagine that his 
very ghost exists ; and when you read his speeches yourself, you 
are at once conscious of a certain dexterous insincerity which 
seems to lurk in the very felicities of expression, and to be made 
finer with the very refinements of the phraseology. Like the pro- 
fessional converser, he seems so apt at the finesse of expression, 
so prone to modulate his words, that you cannot imagine him 
putting his fine mind to tough thinking, really working, actually 
grappling with the rough substance of a great subject. Of course, 
if this were the place for an estimate of Mr. Canning, there 
would be some limitation, and much excuse to be offered for all 
this. He was early thrown into what we may call an aristocratic 
debating society, accustomed to be charmed, delighting in classic 
gladiatorship. To expect a great speculator, or a principled 
statesman, from such a position, would be expecting German from 
a Parisian, or plainness from a diplomatist. He grew on the soil 
on which he had been cast; and it is hard, perhaps impossible, 
to separate the faults which are due to it and to him. He and 
it have both passed away. ‘The old delicate parliament is gone, 
and the gladiatorship which it loved. The progress of things, 
and the Reform Bill which was the result of that progress, have 
taken, and are taking, the national representation away from 
the university classes, and conferring it on the practical classes. 
Exposition, arithmetic, detail, reforms,—these are the staple of 
our modern eloquence, The old boroughs which introduced the 
young scholars are passed away; and even if the young scholars 
were in parliament, the subjects do not need the classic tact 
of expression. Very plain speaking suits the “ passing tolls,” 
“registration of joint-stock companies,” finance, the Post-office. 
The petty regulation of the details of civilisation, which happily 
is the daily task of our government, does not need, does not suit, 
a recherché taste or an ornate eloquence. As is the speech, so 
are the men. Sir Robert Peel was inferior to Canning in the 
old parliament; he would have been infinitely superior to him 
in the new. The aristocratic refinement, the nice embellish- 
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ment, of the old time, were as alien to him as the detail and 
dryness of the new era were suitable. He was admirably fitted 
to be where the Reform Bill placed him. He was fitted to work 
and explain; he was not able to charm or to amuse. 

In its exact form this kind of eloquence and statesmanship 
is peculiar to modern times, and even to this age. In ancient 
times the existence of slavery forbade the existence of a middle- 
class eloquence. The Cleon who possessed the tone and the con- 
fidence of the people in trade was a man vulgar, coarse, speaking 
the sentiments of a class whose views were narrow and whose 
words were mean. So many occupations were confined to slaves, 
that there was scarcely an opening for the sensible, moderate, 
rational body whom we now sce. _It was, of course, always pos- 
sible to express the sentiments and prejudices of people in trade. 
It is new to this era, it seems created for Sir Robert Peel to 
express those sentiments, in a style refined, but not too refined ; 
which will not jar people of high cultivation, which will seem 
suitable to men of common cares and important transactions. 

In another respect Sir Robert Peel was a fortunate man. 
The principal measures required in his age were “ repeals.” 
From changing circumstances, the old legislation would no 
longer suit a changed community; and there was a clamour 
first for the repeal of one important act, and then of another. 
This was suitable to the genius of Peel. He could hardly have 
created any thing. His intellect, admirable in administrative 
routine, endlessly fertile in suggestions of detail, was not of the 
class which creates, or which readily even believes an absolutely 
new idea. As has been so often said, he typified the practical 
intelligence of his time. He was prone, as has been explained, 
to receive the daily deposits of insensibly-changing opinion ; but 
he could bear nothing startling; nothing bold, original, single, 
is to be found in his acts or his words. Nothing could be so 
suitable to such a mind as a conviction that an existing law was 
wrong. ‘The successive gradations of opinion pointed to a clear 
and absolute result. When it was a question, as in the case of 
the Reform Bill, not of simple abolition, but of extensive and 
difficuit reconstruction, he “ could not sce his way.” He could 
be convinced that the anti-Catholic laws were wrong, that the 
currency laws were wrong, that the commercial laws were wrong; 
especially he could be convinced that the laissez-faire system was 
right, and the real thing was to do nothing; but he was inca- 
pable of the larger and ‘higher political construction. A more 
imaginative genius is necessary to deal with the consequences of 
new creations, and the structure of an. unseen future. 

This remark requires one limitation. A great deal of what 
is called legislation is really administrative regulation. It does 
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not settle what is to be done, but how it is to be done; it does 
not prescribe what our institutions shall be, but directs in 
what manner existing institutions shall work and operate. Of 
this portion of legislation Sir Robert Peel was an admirable 
master. Few men have fitted administrative regulations with so 
nice an adjustment to a prescribed end. The Currency Act of 
1844 was an instance of this. If you consult the speeches by 
which that bill was introduced and explained to parliament, you 
certainly will not find any very rigid demonstrations of political 
economy, or dry compactness of abstract principle. Whether 
the abstract theory of the supporters of that act be sound or un- 
sound, no exposition of it ever came from the lips of Peel. He 
assumed the results of that theory ; but no man saw more quickly 
the nature of the administrative machinery which was required. 
The separations of the departments of the Bank of England, the 
limitation of the country issues, though neither of them original 
ideas of Sir Robert’s own mind, yet were not, like most of his 
other important political acts, forced on him from without. There 
was a gencral agreement among the received authorities in favour 
of a certain currency theory; the administrative statesman saw 
much before most men what was the most judicious and eflec- 
tual way of setting it at work and regulating its action. 

We have only spoken of Sir Robert Peel as a public man ; 
and if you wish to write what is characteristic about him, that 
is the way to do so. He was a man whom it requires an 
effort to think of, as engaged in any thing but political business. 
Disraeli tells us that some one said that Peel was never happy 
except in the House of Commons, or doing something which 
had some relation to something to be done there. In common 
life we continually see some men as it were scarcely separable 
from their pursuits: they are as good as others, but their visible 
nature seems almost all absorbed in a certain visible calling. 
When we speak of them we are led to speak of it, when we 
would speak of it we are led insensibly to speak of them. It is 
so with Sir Robert Peel. So long as constitutional statesman- 
ship is what it is now, so long as its function is the recording 
the views of a confused nation, so long as success in it is con- 
fined to minds plastic, changeful, administrative,—we must hope 
for no better man. You have excluded the profound thinker ; 
you must be content with what you can obtain—the business- 
gentleman. 
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Noctes Ambrosiane. By Professor Wilson. In 4 vols. William 
Blackwood and Sons: Edinburgh and London, 1856. (Part of a 
collected re-issue of the Works of Professor Wilson, edited by his 
Son-in-law, Professor Ferrier.) 


Ir was in the year 1817 that the late Mr. William Blackwood, pub- 
lisher, of Edinburgh, started in that city a monthly periodical for 
the adv ocacy of Tory principles, in opposition to the Edinburgh 
Review, then at the height of its power under Jeffrey, and without 
an adequate Tory antagonist in Scotland. The new periodical 
was conducted for six months under the title of the Edinburgh 
Monthly Magazine, its editors being a Mr. Pringle and a Mr, 
Cleghorn, both of them men of some local repuiation for talent, 
and both of them lame. The experiment, however, did not 
answer expectations ; and Mr. Blackwood determined to discon- 
tinue it after the sixth number, and to bring out another maga- 
zine under more vigorous management. The young Tories of 
Edinburgh gathered round him ; ; and, in October 1817, there 
appeared the first number of Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 
Among the contents of this number was the famous “ Chaldee 
Manuscript ;” a squib, in which, under the guise of a parody of 
the biblical language, Mr. Blackwood’s difficulties in establishing 
the new magazine were described in ludicrous apocalypse, and 
war to the death was proclaimed between him and Mr. Coustable, 
the publisher of the Edinburgh. “The Chaldee Ms.,” says Mr. 
Ferrier, “fell on Edinburgh like a thunderbolt. It took the city 
by surprise. It was the first trumpet-note which dissolved the 
trance of Edinburgh and broke the spell of Whig domination.” 
On reading the document itself, which Mr. Ferrier has kindly 
reprinted for us at the end of one of the present volumes, one 
can see that the prodigious local effect here attributed to it de- 
pended far less on any literary merit which it possessed than on 
the shock which it gave, on the one hand, to Presbyterian deco- 
rum by its daring mimicry of the scr ‘iptural style, and the wicked 
pleasure, on the other hand, which Presbyterians as well as other 
sinful folks feel in seeing well-known local persons mercilessly 
burlesqued. It was delightful, for example, for those who were 
familiar with the appearance of Mr. William Blackwood, to re- 
cognise him under the apocalyptic description of “a man clothed 
in plain apparel, whose name was, as it had been, the colour of 
ebony ;”’ it was delightful to identify Mr. Constable as “ the man 
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who was crafty in counsel and cunning in all manner of work- 
ing,” and to interpret the “notable horn in his forehead where- 
with he ruled the nations” as signifying the Edinburgh Review ; 
and who that knew lame Mr. Pringle and lame Mr. Cleghorn 
could refrain from laughing on reading of them as “the two 
beasts who had faces like the faces of men,” “ the joints of whose 
legs were like the polished cedars of Lebanon,” and the noise of 
whose departure from Mr. Blackwood’s shop when they had con- 
cluded their agreement with him and pocketed his money, was 
“as it had been the noise of many chariots and of horsemen 
horsing upon their horses?” One can conceive that such a pa- 
per of personalities would make a sensation about Arthur’s Seat, 
and that, as a manifesto of the new magazine, and a defiance 
to Jefirey and the Edinburgh Whigs, it served its purpose ad- 
mirably. 

The “Chaldee Manuscript” was the joint work of several 
hands, who continued to be the chief contributors to the new 
magazine for a good many years. Among these was Professor 
Wilson, then simply Mr. John Wilson, but already well known 
in Edinburgh and elsewhere under that name. Born in 1788 at 
Paisley, the son of a rich manufacturer, he had received his edu- 
cation first at Glasgow, and then at Oxford; at which latter 
University he was distinguished no less for his literary genius 
and attainments,—as shown in his carrying off, among “other 
honours, the Newdegate prize for an English poem,—than for 
the exuberance of his animal spirits, his great physical strength 
and beauty, and his fondness for all athletic sports and exercises. 
A fair-haired young Hercules-Apollo, and with plenty of money 
to enable him to eratify his tastes whatever they might be, he 
had scarcely left Oxford when he signalised his double character 
by purchasing the small but beautiful estate of Elleray, on Lake 
Windermere, where, as Hercules, he might yacht about at his 
pleasure, beat the best boatman at the oar, and wrestle or box 
with the strongest dalesman; and, as Apollo, he might revel in 
the quiet beauties of the finest of English scenery, indulge un- 
disturbed in poetic dreams of his own, and cultivate with due 
reverence the society of Wordsworth. Here he married; here 
he spent days of happiness which he lived afterwards to remem- 
ber; and here he took his place as one of the Lake Poets, by 
the publication, in his twenty-fifth year (1812), of the Isle of 
Palms. Reverses, not of a very serious nature, obliged him, 
after a little time thus spent, to choose a more active mode of 
life; and, breaking up his establishment at the Lakes, he re- 
moved to Edinburgh, and qualified himself for the Scottish bar. 
His prepossessions, both political and literary, led him to attach 
himself to the little band of young Tories, with Scott as a cau- 
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tious veteran to advise them, who were disposed to break out in 
rebellion against Jeffrey’s Whig supremacy in the northern world 
of letters; and accordingly, Ww hen Blackwood started his maga- 
zine to afford an outlet for native Scottish Toryism similar to 
that which had already been provided in the Quarterly for British 
Toryism in general, Wilson was one of the first to join him. 

He had then just added to his laurels as one of the Lakists by 
the publication (1816) of a second poem of some length, entitled 
The City of the Plague ; his magnificent physique was the admi- 
ration of Edinburgh, so that as he walked hurriedly along Princes 
Strect, in somewhat wild costume, and with his fair hair stream- 
ing from under his broad white hat, heads were turned to look 
at him; and his reputation in social circles was that of a young 
Goth of genius, with powers yet undeveloped which w ould one 
day astonish Britain. Woe to the vamp of the Whigs when this 
young Alaric bounded in amongst them! So thought Mr. 
Blackwood and the Edinburgh Tories; and fortunately, once his 
hand was in, he remained with them. Even in the “Chaldee 
Manuscript, ” the idea of which and the first forty verses of the 
writing were Hogg’s, while the rest was supplied by Wilson and 
Lockhart, Wilson is ‘already described by anticipation (by Lock- 
hart, we suppose) as the chief reliance of the new magazine. 
Among the “living things” which came to the man in plain 
apparel when he called them in his straits, “the first which 
came,” says the Ms., “was after the likeness of the beautiful 
leopard from the valley of the palm-trees, whose going forth was 
comely as the greyhound, and his eyes like the lightning of fiery 
flame.” More prosaically, so close did Wilson’s connection with 
the magazine become, that, though Blackwood himself always 
retained the ultimate right in the management, Wilson was by 
uliversal repute regarded as the editor. 

If the connection thus formed was important for Blackwood, 
it was not less important for Wilson. ‘To it, or, at least, to it 
taken in conjunction with another event which shortly followed 
it—namely, his appointment in 1820 to the chair of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Edinburgh, vacant by the death 
of Dr. Thomas Browa—is to be attributed, happily for himself, 
the permanent determination of his genius to prose rather than 
to verse. He did not, indeed, cease from verse, but continued 
to write new poetical pieces in the Lakist style, sufficient, when 
added to his former pieces, to swell his poetical works in 1825 to 
two octavo volumes in all—a quantity farther increased by occa- 
sional coquettings with the Muses during the rest of his life. But 
the demands of the magazine, not to speak of his professorship, 
were naturally for other kinds of matter than Lake poetry; and 
Wilson in supplying these demands gave exercise to faculties 
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and broke into depths of his genius which he might have gone 
on versifying for ever, so far as appears from any competence he 
possessed in that line, without so much as disturbing or even 
finding out. He wrote tales for the magazine, in which, wile 
his imagination had as free scope as it had im verse, his consti- 
tutional Scotticism, his shrewd observation of Scottish humours, 
his sensibility to the woes of real life, and his powers of eloquent 
description and delineation of character, had a still freer and 
more minute range. Some of these tales, with others written 
independently, formed collectively his first professed prose work, 
published in 1822, under the title of Lights and Shadows of 
Scottish Life, and followed in 1823 by a continuous one-volume 
novel called The Trials of Margaret Lyndsay. He wrote also 
political articles on the questions of the day, in which he blazed 
out asa Tory with a vengeance, and lashed the Whigs far and 
near, and tumbled them over by dozens, in a manner heartily 
satisfying to his instincts, and yet not possible had he kept to 
metre. He wrote literary criticisms, in which he advanced and 
expounded canons of taste, especially in poetry, deeper than 
those of Jeffrey, and vindicated against that critic and his disci- 
ples the poetic claims of Wordsworth and the writers associated 
with him. He wrote, either as lectures or as articles, subtle 
philosophical disquisitions, not very connected or systematic per- 
haps, but gleaming with brilliant ideas, and tinged throughout 
with that rich and highly-coloured mode of metaphysics which 
Coleridge was diffusing through England, but which had hardly 
till then ventured into the bleakness across the Tweed. It had 
been on the faith, indeed, of what he had done in this way in 
the earlier numbers of the magazine, as well as on the faith of 
his general reputation as a man of original mind, that he had 
been appointed to succeed Dr. Thomas Brown. Lastly, careless 
of the formality and sedatencss conventionally identified with 
the gown of a Scotch Professor, and that gown the gown of Mo- 
ral Philosophy, he wrote papers for the magazine, in which he 
was seen throwing the gown off and making a football of it, re- 
lapsing ideally into his character as an untrammelled human 
being, a bruiser at country-fairs, a sportsman on Scottish hills 
and rivers, a boon-companion among bacchanalians, commenting 
on men and manners, on life and literature, from the point of 
view of an inspired king of the gypsies, or from amid the up- 
roarious conditions of a city orgie. Among these nondescript 
papers of riotous phantasy, the most famous were the series 
called the Noctes Ambrosiane. 

The origin of the Noctes Ambrosiane lies in the mythical 
age of the magazine which they made illustrious; and Mr. Fer- 
rier still leaves the matter somewhat dark. Suffice it to say that 
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there was in Edinburgh, in a little back street going off from 
East Princes Street, a tavern kept by one Mr. Ambrose, an 
Englishman; that the Professor and his friends, in their occa- 
sional topographical researches in quest of suppers, had become 
acquainted with this tavern and its capabilities; and that, some 
time in the year 1822, it entered into their wicked heads to 
make this tavern the scene of imaginary convivial meetings, to 
be described in the magazine, in which all matters in heaven 
and earth, and especially the matters of the current month, 
should be humorously discussed in the interests of truth and 
Toryism. Accordingly, in 1822 the first of the Noctes appeared ; 
and, the public liking the entertainment, the series was continued 
till the year 1835. During these thirteen years, seventy-one dis- 
tinct papers appeared under the well-known title. Of these, 
however, only forty-one are republished in the volumes before 
us as the veritable Noctes Ambrosiane of Professor Wilson ; the 
other thirty being omitted as either not his or his only in part. 
Wilson, indeed, had been concerned with tke Noctes from the 
first, and his hand may be “traced to a considerable extent” in 
some of the earliest of them. But for a while they were joint- 
stock productions by several hands, and were devoted chiefly to 
matters of local interest; and it was not till the nineteenth 
number, which was published in 1825, that Wilson made them 
his own, and gave them adevelopment coextensive with his own 
powers and tastes. From that time, with but an occasional con- 
tribution from others when his own leisure failed, he conducted 
them single-handed, till the death of Hogg, the prototype of the 
principal colloquist in the imaginary brotherhood of Ambro- 
sians, necessarily, or at all events naturally, brought them to a 
close. 

Wilson was forty-seven years of age when the Noctes were 
concluded. He lived nearly twenty years longer; but though, 
during these twenty years, he still figured as Christopher North 
in Blackwood, and still, as “the Professor,” was the lion of 
Edinburgh society, and the idol of successive classes of students, 
to whom he lectured, or rather pauted, his queer Moral Philo- 
sophy from the backs of old letters, and who cheered him till the 
roof rang, as he shook his yellow mane and cried “ Ugh” at the 
end of every eloquent period, he never hit upon a vein of literary 
manifestation in which he quite equalled his fame as the author 
of the Noctes. Accordingly, though the proper time for an esti- 
mate of his genius and literary career, as a whole, will be when 
Professor Ferrier has completed his labours as editor of the pre- 
sent re-issue of his entire works, and when his other son-in-law, 
Professor Aytoun, has given to the world the expected accompa- 
nying biography, readers of the volumes before us may be sure 
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that they have Professor Wilson at his best. Mr. Ferrier virtu- 
ally says as much when, after explaining the nature of the re- 
trenchments by which he has excluded from the republication 
whatever was not entirely of Wilson’s composition, he introduces 
it as follows : 


“In consequence of these retrenchments, the Voctes Ambrosiane— 
the most wonderful succession of creations to which the genius of Pro- 
fessor Wilson has given birth—will rise unencumbered to their right- 
ful place in the literature of his country. Their peculiar characteristics 
will be then more distinctly observable when there is no alien matter 
to impair their continuity of excellence, or to obstruct their broad and 
intermingled flow of majesty and mirth. It will then be seen what 
unity of design pervades this wilderness of rejoicing fancies. It will 
be seen, even more clearly than when they first appeared, with what 
dramatic consistency—with what force and variety of thought—with 
what fervour of feeling—with what exuberance of humour—with what 
affluence of poetical imagery—and with what freedom and elasticity of 
language—these Voctes Ambrosiane are sustained throughout ; and it 
is not to be doubted that their second reception will be as enthusiastic 
as their first.” 


The world at large is not Professor Wilson’s son-in-law ; and 
it will naturally, therefore, desire to make up its own mind on 
the points here alluded to. Naturally, also, in making up its 
mind, it will distinguish between the Nocfes in the original form 
of their presentation, as passing contributions to an Edinburgh 
periodical month after month between 1625 and 1835, and the 
Noctes as they now appear to claim a permanent place in the Bri- 
tish literature of the present century. 

Considered in the first aspect, the Noctes are certainly won- 
derful productions. In the annals of British magazine-writing 
we know nothing like them. It is Hugh Miller, we think, who 
has made the remark that original and powerful effects in litera- 
ture, as well as in social arrangements, are generally produced by 
fresh men bred and trained out of the crowded circles of civilised 
and artificial life—barbarians and backwoodsmen, so to speak, 
who have been handling the axe and hunting the buffalo, and who 
then, by some chance, are led to leave these occupations and ex- 
pend the energy of their unspoilt nerve in the very different busi- 
ness of cogitation and book-making. The remark may not stand 
the test of all the instances that could be alleged against it; but 
certainly there is something in it. As the waste of the popula- 
tion of large towns is supplied by continual recruiting from the 
country, and as civilisation itself is prevented from becoming stag- 
nant and effete by periodical irruptions into it of barbaric vigour 
from the Scythian outfield ; so it does seem as if something of the 
same kind took place in literature. Now and then, when litera- 
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ture is becoming feeble and elegantly imitative, what is required 
to invigorate and refresh it seems to be the appearance of some 
stray Scythian in the charmed circle, prosecuting literature in a 
new manner. Now, though in a certain sense all provincial 
England may be regarded as, in this respect, a Scythian outfield 
attached to Middlesex as the traditional centre of British litera- 
ture, yet the true literary Scythian of Britain, during the last 
eighty years, has been pre-eminently the Scot. The Scottish 
avatar in British literature may be said to have commenced with 
Burns. Till his time what Scotland had attempted in literature, 
except in mere imitation of English models, had not been much ; 
but then she began, almost consciously, to infuse her compara- 
tively barbaric vitality into the adjacent literature, which she had 
long contemplated with envy, and which, though by no means 
flagging within itself, was yet not unwilling at that juncture to 
receive a new element into it. Accordingly, since that time, there 
has been a series of eminent literary Scotchmen, each exercising 
considerable influence in British literature, in virtue not merely 
of his general assemblage of faculties and tastes, whatever they 
might be, by which he competed with contemporary Englishmen, 
but also, very visibly, of that underlying quality of constitutional 
Scotticism (to give it a vague name) which pervaded his faculties 
and tastes as an energizing force. Of these Scotchmen Wilson 
was one. 4 priori, indeed, Paisley is hardly the spot of Scottish 
earth to which Scotchmen themselves would look for the produc- 
tion of a characteristic specimen of Scottish manhood at its best ; 
but these matters follow mystic laws; and probably the Paisley 
of 1788 was not Paisley as we now see it. At all events, Paisley 
did give birth to Wilson ; and even a Paisley manufacturer. But 
if, on this account, there should be any doubt as to the healthy 
Scotticism of the man, only look at him! Such a large-limbed, 
blue-eyed, fair-haired specimen of the Teuton of the Scottish 
Ic-ylands has not been seen since the Teutons first came into them. 
He is the kind of man that terrified the dark-skinned little Ro- 
mans of Czesar’s legions when they first came in contact with the 
Germans, and saw their large succulent bodies, their flavi capilli 
and their ocult cerulei, and had to be told by Czesar that bulk 
and barbaric valour were nothing against discipline. Why, it 
seems preposterous that such a man should betake himself to lite- 
rature at all! Fitter he, one would think, to foot the heather in 
search of game, or to knock men down in the ring, than to bend 
over a desk with a pen in his hand and correct “copy.” But 
this very fact, that he has nothing in him of the mere /ittérateur, 
but is, so to speak, a Scythian decoyed into literature by chance, 
and there deporting himself accordingly, is, as we have been say- 
ing, the key to his peculiar character even in literature. Hear 
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himself, speaking through North and the Shepherd, on this very 
point : 

“ North. A mere literary man, James, is a contemptible creature. 
Indeed, I often wish that I had flourished before the invention of 
printing, or even of writing. What think you, James, of a Moctes in 
hieroglyphies ? 

“Shepherd. I scarcely ken ; but I think ane wadna look amiss in 
the Chinese. Wi’ respeck to mere literary men, O, dear me, sir! hoo 
I do gaunt [yawn] when they come out to Mount Benger! They can- 
na shute, they canna fish, they canna loup [leap], they canna warsle 
[wrestle], they canna soom [swim], they canna put the stane, they can- 
na fling the hammer, they canna even drive a gig, they canna kiss 
a lassie in an aff-haun and pleasant manner, without offendin her 
feelins ; and, what’s perhaps the most contemptible o’ a’, they can- 
na, to any effeck, drink whusky. Ae glass o’ pure speerits on the 
hill afore breakfast wad gie them a sick headache ; and after denner, 
although the creturs hae nae objections to the jug, O, but their heads 
are walk e, wake.” 

All the qualifications of humanity not yet decrepit and doomed 
to literature, thus enumerated by the Shepherd, were possessed 
by Wilson in perfection. He could shoot, he could fish, he could 
leap, he could wrestle, he could swim, he could put the stone, he 
could fling the hammer, he could drive a gig; and in his two re- 
maining tests of manhood we daresay he was fully up to the mark. 
That such a man should have betaken himself to literature at all, 
might be considered, as we have said, but a freak of time and 
circumstance. Such was the freak, however; and Wilson had 
become a literary man. Broken in to the arts and sciences at 
Glasgow, and then partially anglicised at Oxford, he had con- 
tracted, as a kind of additional or cultured habit of his nature, 
that which he found to be the chief civilised aspiration of his 
time,—the aspiration after excellence in the bookish art. He, the 
Scottish athlete, the man of the hill and the heath, would show 
that it was not necessary to be a morbid and sallow hypochon- 
driac, treating literature as if it were the sole interest in life, in 
order to achieve success even in that form of activity, and pro- 
duce all the effects of which literary genius was capable. Curi- 
ously enough, his first efforts to make good this notion by 
practical illustration were in a kind of literature the least fitted, 
as one might have thought, for the display of those energies 
which constituted his strength and his difference from others— 
to wit, in soft Lakist poetry. Wilson’s Is/e of Palms, and his 
other early poems, are far enough from exhibiting any savage or 
barbaric vigour. They might very well have been written by 
some lily-handed young gentleman who could neither shoot, nor 
fish, nor drive a gig. They are all about moonshine, and balmy 
air, and white sails on the sea, and the ripple of lakes among 
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woods, and angelic maidens with celestial hair, standing by the 
side of resplendent lovers. A languid and monotonous sweetness 
is their chief characteristic ; and for strength or sinew, or any 
kind of true human interest, not to speak of excellence even in 
their own kind, they are not to be compared for a moment with 
the weakest poems of Wordsworth. For a man like Wilson to 
have made his début in such a style of composition was as if our 
ideal Scythian had selected, as his first experiment in civilised 
occupation, the employment, of arranging artificial flowers, or of 
picking rose-leaves for the perfumers. In short, had Wilson 
stopped here, he could have been remembered only as the most 
feminine of the Lakists. But Blackwood and the Professorship 
came to his rescue, and he found his true element in prose. 
Here, while he could be soft and pathetic and Lakist when he 
chose, he could also break out in all directions to the full extent 
of his constitutional endowments. He could satirise, he could 
rave, he could philosophise, he could rollick in humour and phan- 
tasy, without any sense of restriction; he could deport himself 
altogether as a man, not only able to leap, and wrestle, and swim, 
and drive gigs, as well as write, but whose very peculiarity it was 
that he was bent on introducing the spirit of leaping, and wrest- 
ling, and swimming, and gig-driving, into literature. And, cer- 
tainly, in his Noctes, above all, he showed what could be done in 
this way. It was a fresh and truly original mode of writing, 
which came into the midst of established British periodical lite- 
rature, thirty years ago, like a blast from the hills. Not only was 
it bewildering to the literature of Middlesex—the literature, 
by the by, to which Wilson himself, as is shown by his incessant 
tirades against “the Cockney school,” meant it, most of all, to 
be a contrast—it was equally a defiance to the literature of Scot- 
tish Whiggism, as represented in Jeffrey and the Edinburgh Re- 
view. It was Wilson’s delight always to speak of the Whig as a 
sharp, shrill-voiced personage, addicted to literature profession- 
ally; and the Tory, as the being of more bass voice and larger 
physical capabilities, who carried all the humanities with him into 
literature, as into every thing else he did. What he thus said 
jocularly, he tried to illustrate. Able, keen, honest, and effective, 
as was the characteristic mode of thought of the Edinburgh 
Review at the time when Scottish Toryism started Blackwood 
as its antagonist, it was certainly more narrow, more super- 
ficial, less rich and various, than that which Wilson began to 
exhibit in competition with it in the pages of Blackwood. Had 
he been truly the representative of the Scottish Toryism of his 
day, he certainly would have vindicated for Scottish Toryism, by 
his literary appearances in its name, the possession of a larger 
and deeper mode of viewing men and things, and of a less shrill 
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and peevish state of sentiment, than belonged to contemporary 
Scottish Whiggism. The literary judgments of Blackwood, for 
example, were intellectually far more profound and subtle, and in 
sentimental range far more wide, than those clear and often bril- 
liant criticisms with which, for many years, Jeffrey had enlivened 
the Edinburgh. There was now, for the first time, on the other 
side of the Tweed, something like a representation of the high 
speculative tendency to which Coleridge had accustomed the best 
minds in England, as well as of the spirit and the doctrines of 
Wordsworth in poetry. Often, indeed, in special literary judg- 
ments Blackwood might be wrong, where the clear and candid 
Jeffrey kept the Edinburgh right ; almost invariably too in social 
questions Blackwood was anti-popular ; but in humour, in exube- 
rant and jolly manliness, in all that, politics apart, could give 
satisfaction to the general public of Scottish, or even British 
readers, the Tory magazine, under Wilson’s editorship, was cer- 
tainly beginning to have the advantage of the Whig review. 
Had matters gone on so, Wilson might have gained his point ; 
and Scottish Conservatism, with Scott and himself (both large 
fair-haired men) as its literary types, might have become identi- 
fied with depth and manliness and imaginativeness and genial 
completeness of character, while the reputation reserved for Whig- 
gism (dark hazel-eyed little Jeffrey figuring as its literary type) 
would have been that merely of rapid decision and sharp opinion- 
ativeness. As regards the Review, however, this result was pre- 
vented. About, or just before, the time when Jeffrey ceased his 
editorship, and when the Noctes had been going on for several 
years, men of a new generation, such as Carlyle and Macaulay, 
and Sir William Hamilton, began to write for the Edinburgh ; 
whether they were themselves Whigs or not, what they did went 
to the credit of Whig capability; and thus Toryism was obliged 
to confess that all the profundity, the humour, and the big bone 
was not on its side, and the Whig organ had a new lease of life. 
Still it is to be remembered that Wilson had, in point of time, 
the precedence; and that these men came, so to speak, in the 
wave of his influence. Carlyle, for example, was seven years his 
junior, and might, while forming himself in secret by severer 
reading and rumination, have received also a healthy whiff in his 
solitude from Blackwood and the passing Noctes. 

When the Noctes appeared, therefore, they were a novelty of 
the first order in British periodical literature. But even in this 
aspect of them, as ephemeral writings calculated for immediate 
impression, they were not without their faults. As a Scythian of 
genius appearing in civilised circles might still, despite the ad- 
vantage he might have in his unsophisticated and undebilitated 
manhood, retain some habits of his old Scythian life which would 
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not be altogether comme il faut in his new circumstances—miglit 
not, for example, have acquired quite the requisite degree of 
delicacy in personal habits, or quite the proper degree of fastidi- 
ousness in alluding to the anatomy and internal economy of his 
own body—so Wilson, though in the Noctes he brought a ful- 
ness and breadth of humanity into periodical writing which was 
not to be found in the contemporary periodical literature of 
Cockneydom, or in that of Edinburgh Whiggism, was yet not 
free from blame in respect of certain habits which he brought 
along with his merits. 

What is to be considered coarseness or vulgarity is a matter 
varying much with time and latitude. What would have been 
coarseness in the Elizabethan times in England ceased to be 
coarseness in the age of the Restoration; much that in either 
age was accounted proper enough in our literature would now 
offend the least delicate taste; and our neighbours, the French, 
have quite a different standard of delicacy from us. But, cer- 
tainly, within the memory of our literature as far back at least 
as Swift and the Revolution of 1688, and, we think also, within 
the memory of all our best and truest literature from Chaucer 
downwards, there has been no time in which such a passage as 
the following would not have been pronounced an offence against 
literary taste: 

“Shiel, as he uttered those foul execrations [an attack upon the 
Duke of York in his last illness] was simply in the condition of a 
drunk street-blackguard, who, in attempting to spit in the face of some 
sickly gentleman well stricken in years, grew so sick with blue ruin as 
to spew—while a sudden blast of wind from an opposite direction blew 
the filth back with a blash all over his own ferocious physiognomy, 
forcing the self-punished brute, amidst the hootings of the half-mirth- 
ful, half-abhorring mob, to stoop staggering over the gutter, and, in 
strong convulsions, to empty his stomach into the common sewer.” 


Here it is North himself, and not the Shepherd, that speaks ; 
so that the excuse of dramatic fitness, even if that were sufficient, 
cannot be offered. And though, the moment that the words 
have been uttered, the Shepherd himself is made to pronounce 
them “‘ coorse,”’ and North to defend them against this charge 
by declar:ng them “too mild” for the occasion, and asking him 
or her who is dainty enough to think otherwise to fling Maga 
in the fire, and have done with it and North for ever; this is 
but braving out a misdemeanour by anticipation. The truth is, 
the Noctes are full of passages showing a like want of fastidious- 
ness or even of ordinary sense of conventional decorum. Olfac- 
tory allusions, and allusions to the secretions and the digestive 
process, abound to an extent reminding one of the ancient re- 
putation of Edinburgh, or the still more ancient reputation of 
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Shoreditch or Billingsgate. Were we to collect instances, we 
could fill a page with mere adjectives and substantives, in the 
use of which Wilson revels, while the majority of writers regard 
them as belonging to that part of the English language which i is 
necessary for the completeness of the dictionary as a register of 
terms for all objects and sensations known to exist, rather than 
for current service in speech or polite literature. "his fault is 
not unfrequent with writers of some power defectively educated 
as regards the convenances. Evidently, however, the fault had 
no such origin in Wilson. A man belonging by birth to “ good 
society,” educated at Oxford, and trained in the most refined 
school of English poetry, he did not offend through deficient 
culture. Probably, i in those days, the immediate Scottish circle 
of his readers may have had tastes less fastidious as regards allu- 
sions and images of the kind to which we refer than may now 
be supposed to prevail among lovers of literature on both sides 
of the Tweed. On the whole, however, it is evident that the 
habit in question was one form of Wilson’s audacity, and that, 
looking with contempt on what he would have called “ squeam- 
ishness,” as part and parcel of the enervated constitution of a 
Whig-and-Cockney generation, he regarded an exhibition of the 
reverse as a sign of sound health and manly Toryism. But in 
any case he went too far. A gentleman in polished boots, with 
very white wristbands, and even rather punctilious about his 
hair, may have twice the physical strength of a coalheaver, and 
may prove it on occasion; and manliness and fastidiousness in 
writing are not irreconcilable. A man is not less of a man 
surely for hesitating to draw images from the sewer when he can 
at all avoid it, any more than he would be less of a man for 
hesitating personally to enter a sewer when there was no special 
reason why he should. The health in both cases would consist 
in overcoming the hesitation when the reason for doing so was 
peremptory. But in the Noctes the proportion of coarse lan- 
guage and allusion, whether by way of adding strength or of 
increasing jocosity, goes certainly beyond this ; and this is one 
point in which Wilson contrasts unfavourably with Scott, or 
even (as we here understand coarseness) with Burns. In short t, 
whatever clements of real superiority there were in Wilson’s 
genius as a writer of the day over the contemporary magazine 
literature of Middlesex, and the contemporary literature of Whig- 
gism in general, we cannot regard as one of them his greater 
readiness to pull out of the dictionary into his pages verbs, sub- 
stantives, and adjectives of the class exemplified in the above 
extract. 

Distinct from this fault, if our readers agree to consider it 
such, but exemplified strongly enough along with it in the same 
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extract, was Wilson’s habit of ferocious personality. Here per- 
haps he was not so peculiar in his day, for both the Edinburgh 
Review and the London periodicals were savage enough in their 
attacks on opponents; but here also, we think, he transgressed 
the customary bounds. And whether he transgressed the cus- 
tomary bounds or not, he transgressed the bounds of right and 
reason. ‘The theory of the proper limits of personal antagonism 
in literature might be a subject for interesting discussion. In 
becoming a writer one does not cease to be a man; on the con- 
trary, the highest notion of the literary funetion is that it is one 
mode of activity through which a man may give expression to 
all that is in him—his hatred and his contempt included. There 
are conceivable cases, therefore, in which a man might delibe- 
rately set himself against another through the press in the posi- 
tion of his mortal enemy ; might resolve to run him down as a 
sleuth-hound, and might labour, as far as the law of libel allowed, 
for his defeat and overthrow. If, for example, one man believed 
another to be thoroughly bad, an incarnation of all that was mis- 
chievous, and personally an obstacle in the way of right and 
truth, it might be natural, and possibly right, to desire to get at 
once to the back of the man’s opinions so as to smite the man him- 
self. In minor cases, too, it might be an economy of argument to 
prove an antagonist odious or ridiculous. Assuming this, how- 
ever, it is still necessary, in any instance where the benefit of 
such an assumption may be pleaded in behalf of what are called 
personalities, that the allegations which constitute the person- 
alities shall be at once true and relevant. Now, wherever the 
allegations do not consist of independently known matters of 
fact, but of inference from the very circumstance of the existing 
opposition of opinion between him who attacks and him who is 
attacked, they are, in fact, a petitio principii; and their legiti- 
macy in respect of truth can only be determined along with the 
controversy then pending. Where the controversy is one be- 
tween obvious right and obvious wrong, between obvious wisdom 
and obvious idiotcy, a strong and rather direct style of personal 
reprobation is readily forgive en. When Wilson himself, for ex- 
ample, in describing the execution of the murderer Burke, lauds 
the multitude for their execrations of him on the scaffold, and 
even dwells on the picture of the murderer in the torments of 
hell,—the ferocity of the personality, if so it may be called, will 
be justified to most by the decided conviction that Wilson was in 
the right in that debate. So also, the scurrilities of Milton in 
his prose-pamphlets against Salmasius and More count for little 
in a controversy where Milton’s soul was so moved, and where 
so much was at stake. But the personalities in the Noctes which 
most attract notice were in the interest of no more vital contro- 
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versy than that between Whiggism and Toryism. It is one of 
the most pitiful things in the history of the British mind that 
this poor controversy—a controversy which, whatever its neces- 
sity and whatever its merits, is certainly as little to be identified 
with the one eternal controversy between Ormuzd and Ahriman 
as any on record—should, during the hundred and seventy years 
which have elapsed since Dryden’s time, have acted as the chief 
polarising influence in British literature. So it has been, how- 
ever; and since 1688, the antithesis between Whiggism and 
Toryism has been almost a necessary form of thought in our 
island, and generation after generation our writers have deemed 
it a law of nature that they should divide right and left, ike two 
flocks of sheep, into Whig writers and Tory writers. Of late we 
have been recovering from this miserable bondage; and now-a- 
days our best intellectual men, unless in cases where their very 
profession leads them into polemics, are not recognised, and do 
not recognise themselves, as either Tories or Whigs. Certainly 
if ever a soul was constituted by nature to require this freedom 
from any badge or party, it was that of Wilson. But, in his 
instance, time and place were adverse—time, for he was at his 
prime when the Whig and Tory controversy was peculiarly ram- 
pant, and when the Reform Bill had not yet come to cashier 
literary talent from its paying connection with parliamentary 
parties, and cast it loose for more spontaneous work ; and place, 
for of all cities in the empire Edinburgh was then the fiercest in 
its political dissensions. We have only to read Lord Cockburn’s 
reminiscences of Edinburgh society in the early part of the pre- 
sent century to sce that E dinbur gh Whiggism then was a matter 
of life and death ; and something ‘of the same vitality that charac- 
terised the Whig revolt against “Lord Melville’s rule at the time 
when Jeffrey began his career, characterised also the Tory re- 
action fifteen years later, when Wilson and Blackwood rallied 
the Tory ranks. Plunging into the midst of affairs as he found 
them, Wilson had to take one side or the other, as a matter of 
course; the balance of his constitution assigned him to the 
Tories, and, once with them, there was no half-heartedness in 
his style of service. He rioted in Toryism as he did in every 
thing else; and though, all the while, he was laughing with him- 
self at his own fury, and quite as conscious as any one could be 
that his hatred of Whiggism was a kind of literary simulation to 
promote the public fun and keep the ball incessantly going, yet 
often he was betrayed by the excess of his simulation into real 
acts of malevolence and rancour. When he represents all Whig 
men as having small heads and sharp pecky voices, and all Whig 
women as having brazen faces and splay feet, one can relish the 
wicked generality of the joke; but when, in the sheer reckless- 
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ness of strong speech, he attacks Hazlitt as “something bestial,” 
and pours out against Macaulay a torrent of such epithets as 
“ prig,”’ “impertinent.puppy,” “ a bit barrister,” “ the son of a 
saint, insidious as a serpent, but fangless as the glow-worm,” 
“‘an obscure cipher,” and the like, one feels that the limits of 
endurable invective are passed. Let us quote an example at 
length ; 

“ Shepherd. O man! I wadna be that Macaulay for ony money. 
Hoo sma’ he looks! hoo sma’ he sings! and hoo sma’ he maun feel in 
the preevat consciousness and the public conviction o’ ha’in deliberately 
traduced sic a man as Mr. Soothey! without ony ither provocation, I 
jalouse, than the sense o’ inferiority, that keeps gnawin like a veeper 
at the veetals o’ the envious, and licks up party spite, or rather party 
spittle, a foul and fetid foam that drenches the worm’s fangs—if it has 
gotten ony—and a’ worms hae organs o’ some sort or ither for bitin— 
in a poison that only the mair blackens and embitters its ain rotten 
heart.” 


This, we repeat, is the mere recklessness of an acquired habit 
of strong speech, and no man could, on occasion, be more gene- 
rous to political opponents than Wilson. ‘ 'The animosities are 
mortal,” was his own magnificent saying ; “but the humanities 
live for ever.” Accordingly, at the very time when he was 
mauling some of the Whigs with personalities such as we have 
quoted, he was paying tributes of unstinted praise to the genius 
of others; while even of those who were the objects of his in- 
vectives in these Noctes, many lived to know the man more 
closely, and to understand the spirit of sheer waywardness in 
which the invectives were uttered. This very rhetorical levity 
in the habit of abuse, however, made it the less excusable as a 
literary fault. 

The faults which we have noted may have increased the 
sensation made by the Noctes on their first appearance. The 
strength of that sensation, we have said, it is difficult for us in 
these cooler days of abundant periodical literature adequately to 
imagine. How the successive papers were run after! In Scot- 
land, in particular, how they were read and admired; and how 
they were imitated in all kinds of local clubs of young men, 
where it became the fashion to burlesque each other, and discuss 
the topics of the day in papers of humorous dialogue, read 
aloud by the secretary after the debate or essay, or other serious 
business of the meeting. In England, too, the Noctes set the 
example of a new literary form, still kept up, with variations, in 
most of our magazines. 

Those days are gone. A new generation of readers has 
grown up, to whom the Noctes are known only by tradition ; 
and as they reappear among us, with Professor Ferrier’s notes 
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and elucidations in these four volumes, they are like the old 
palmer-knights in the stories, returned from the Holy Land 
after twenty years of absence, and waiting, disguised as beggars, 
at the gates of their own castles, somewhat curious as to the 
welcome they may receive, and as to the fidelity of their ladies 
during so long a widowhood. In this case, however, there is no 
need of fear. Many suitors have come and gone,—some of them 
handsome and noble enough; the lady, too, is more staid, and her 
thoughts have latterly been turned towards the cloister ; but one 
glance is enough ; long-lost and in strange disguise Sir Christo- 
pher cannot yet deceive that loving and familiar eye ; the news 
spreads through the castle that their lord has come back ; and 
as the stalwart traveller, still in his palmer’s dress, walks 
through the court-yard with his wife leaning on his arm to take 
possession of his own, lo, already an avenue of servants cheering 
and bowing low! In plain English, the Noctes Ambrosiane, as 
a reprint, will lose nothing of their fame. Those who already 
knew them in the magazine, will be glad to renew their acquaint- 
ance with them ; and, as for the new generation, they will hardly 
know, till they read, what a treat is in store for them. To all 
ages, a genuinely good book is about as true a pleasure as life 
affords, all the truer perhaps from its being so rare ; but even as 
regards the capacity for this enjoyment, one envies the younger 
generation : 
“¢ Still are they equal—fit for weeping or for laughter, 

The flight they still admire, the flash with pleasure sec ; 

Who finished is, is scarce worth looking after ; 

The growing one will always thankful be.” 
To young Britons in this happy stage of development, the Noctes 
may be recommended as “ fine growing” literature; and if the 
elderly can hardly be expected quite to equal the young in their 
enjoyment, even they in reading will have a feeling of rejuvenes- 
cence. 

The Noctes, first ofall, have the merit belonging to all works 
of the creative order, of having by their general scheme and 
construction added to the number of that invisible population 
of imaginary beings, each with a name, a character, and an ap- 
propriate environment of circumstance, with which genius has 
peopled the “realm of the ideal.’ The mvention of a Hamlet 
or a Falstaff is one of the greatest feats of the human mind; and 
as metaphysicians define a thing to be simply a thinkable, who 
knows but in so adding to the number of our thinkable fellow- 
beings in this universe our poets are, in fact, creating things ? 
At all events, when from any book, whether in prose or in verse, 
there takes place a flight of new characters of some mark and 
importance into that aerial population of Hamlets, Falstaffs, 
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Pantagruels, Meisters, Redgauntlets, and Little Nells, 2 nume- 
rical census of which would defy our arithmetic, though the most 
prominent figures in it might be counted, this, of itself, is a 
credit to the author. Such a flight has been yielded by the 
Noctes Ambrosiane. The figures are few, and they fly rather 
heavily ; but their physiognomies once seen are apt to be remem- 
bered. First there is Christopher North himself with his crutch, 
the “old man eloquent,” wise, and patriarchal, yet awfully capa- 
cious of meat and drink and fun. Next is Timothy Tickler (a 
free paraphrase, Mr. Ferrier tells us, of a Mr. Robert Sym, of 
Edinburgh, a maternal uncle of Professor Wilson), an erect 
gentleman of the old school, seven feet high, punctilious and 
rather sceptical, but sound to the core. Lastly (not to mention 
Ambrose himself, the English Opium-eater, and other personages 
introduced only occasionally or incidentally), there is the Ettrick 
Shepherd. The Shepherd, as all know, is the glory of the 
Noctes. Mr. Ferrier thus speaks of him: 

“The Ettrick Shepherd of the NVoctes Ambrosiane is one of the 
finest and most finished creations which dramatic genius ever called 
into existence. Out of very slender materials, an ideal infinitely 
greater and more real, and more original than the prototype from 
which it was drawn, has been bodied forth. Bearing in mind that 
these dialogues are conversations on men and manners, life and litera- 
ture, we may confidently affirm that nowhere within the compass of 
that species of composition is there to be found a character at all com- 
parable to this one in richness and readiness of resource. In wisdom 
the Shepherd equals the Socrates of Plato ; in humour he surpasses 
the Falstaff of Shakespeare.” 

Mr. Ferricr ought not to have written extravagance like this ; 
which, however, is only in keeping with the style of his notes to 
the Noctes—notes written under the evident impression that these 
articles in Blackwood’s Magazine were in reality the most im- 
portant things in the history of the British Empire, if not of the 
whole planet, during the ten years over which they extended, and 
that in future times every man, woman, and event belonging to 
that period would be remembered in the exact proportion to their 
traceable degree of relation to this vertebral phenomenon of the 
age. But, setting Mr. Ferrier’s exaggerations aside, the Shep- 
herd is a glorious personation. He deserves to stand as one 
more in the series of great comic creations bequeathed to the 
world by such men as Aristophanes, and Plautus, and Rabelais, 
and Shakespeare, and Cervantes, and Scott. In the very con- 
ception of him there was something audacious. There was a 
real Ettrick Shepherd, by no means a common man, and known, 
at the very time when the Noctes were written, as a contributor 
to Blackwood, and one of the occasional literary lions of Edin- 
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burgh society. Using him as a foundation, Wilson—by a liberty 
which, had Hog, been in any way his match, or had he possessed 
self-respect enough to resent it, might easily have led to a quar- 
rel—built up, by successive efforts, his ideal Ettrick Shepherd 
of the Noctes ; the two Shepherds, the real and the ideal, lived 
together for ten years in the eye of the public; it was not till 
the real Shepherd was laid in his coffin that his phantom was 
dismissed into the shades; and even now the phantom and the 
reality confuse each other. 

The plan of the Noctes is as lax as possible. It is that of mere 
symposium and accompanying dialogue. The three collocutors 
—North, Tickler, and the Shepherd—meet (sometimes with a 
fourth person, such as the Opium-eater, to bear them company), 
either in Ambrose’s tavern or any where else, in town or in 
country, on land or on water, where the whim leads them, but 
always as the Ambrosian brotherhood, and generally with Am- 
brose himself in attendance; before them are set all sorts of 
conceivable Scottish comestibles in quantities perfectly mon- 
strous, accompanied and followed by liquids in proportions as 
monstrous, and especially whisky-punch ; of these they eat and 
drink like ogres, talking meanwhile like gods—North and Tick- 
ler in English, and the Shepherd in broad Scotch; occasionally 
they grow maudlin, or fall asleep, or blacken each other’s faces, 
or leap over the tables by way of variation; and always just as 
they break up, Gurney the shorthand-writer sneaks from his 
hiding-place where he has heard all that has been said, and goes 
away to extend his notes. There is nothing like plot or con- 
struction here ; nor is there any pretension to it. The impres- 
sion of power depends, and is meant to depend, almost solely on 
the dialogue. 

A considerable proportion of the effect of the dialogue arises 
from the quantity of miscellaneous disquisitional matter imbedded 
init, in the shape either of shrewd opinion, or of subtle philoso- 
phical doctrine, or of keen literary criticism. This disquisitional 
matter is contributed pretty equally by all the speakers—North 
himself or De Quincey doing the expressly philosophical part ; 
Tickler throwing in remarks as a gentleman who has seen the 
world ; and the Shepherd irradiating all with flashes of extem- ’ 
pore metaphysics, or the light of plam common sense. By way 
of a single specimen under this head take the following: it 1s evi- 
dently an exposition ofa fixed article in Wilson’s own psychologi- 
cal creed. 

IMAGINATION AND INTELLECT : POETRY AND SCIENCE. 


“ North. Imagination, my dear James, as you, who possess it, must 
know, is intellect working according to certain laws of feeling or pas- 
sion, A man may have a high intellect with little or no imagination ; 
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but he cannot have a high imagination with little or no intellect. The 
intellect of Homer, Dante, Milton, and Shakespeare, was higher than 
that of Aristotle, Newton, and Bacon. When elevated by feeling into 
imagination, their intellect became transcendent ; and thus were they 
poets. ™ * i 

Shepherd. You're a curious cretur, sir. 

North. Pray, what is science? True knowledge of mind and 
matter, as far as it is permitted to us to know truly any thing of the 
world without and the world within us, congenial in their co-existence. 

Shepherd. That soun’s weel, and maun be the richt definition. Say 
on—you’ve a pleasant vice. 

North. What is poetry? The true exhibition in musical and 
metrical speech of the thoughts of humanity when coloured by the feel- 
ings, throughout the whole range of the physical, moral, intellectual, 
and spiritual regions of being. 

Shepherd. That’s shooblime. I wuss I could get it aff by heart to 
spoot at the petty soopies o the Blues. But I fear that I suld forget 
some 0’ the prime words—the fundamental features on which the fee- 
losophical definition hinges, and fa’ into ower great nonsense.” 


There are many things of this kind in the volumes, clearly 
intended to be received as Wilson’s own doctrinal conclusions, 
though the formality is happily carried off, as in a kind of irony, 
by the Shepherd’s humorous interjections. 

After all, however, the grand peculiarity of the Nocées, that 
which distinguishes them from the bulk of British prose-litera- 
ture past and present, consists not in the mere propositional mat- 
ter or matter of doctrine and opinion which they contain in such 
abundance—their thoughts on politics, on philosophy, and on 
literature, and their references, serious and satirical, to the men 
and incidents of the time—but in their being a splendid example 
on a large scale of what may be called prose-poetry or prose- 
phantasy. By a law of habit, it has become a settled conviction 
that the highest literary exercises of the imagination and of the 
feelings should be reserved for verse, and are only possible in 
verse. The business of exposition and investigation of all kinds 
is willingly assigned to prose; to prose also is assigned almost 
exclusively the work of history or record ; even for the expres- 
sion of feeling within a certain range, and the work of moral ex- 
hortation, prose is deemed sufficient; nor is such a moderate 
exercise of the imaginative faculty as is required for the con- 
struction of the plot of a novel, and the connected narration of 
its incidents, regarded as beyond the capacities of prose. But 
wherever feeling and imagination interblend at their highest, 
wherever the matter of the phantasy becomes extreme and highly 
ideal, or unusually rich and intense, there prose is supposed to 
be incompetent, and the creation is required to be in the form 
of a verse. Now, without arguing as to the amount of real 
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truth that there may be in this traditional belief, it is enough 
to say that in the opinion of many it has been overstrained, 
and that on the part of not a few writers there has been a 
disposition to bring it into discredit by showing how success- 
fully prose may invade the supposed domain of rhyme and 
metre. Jean Paul in Germany, De Quincey and Carlyle and 
also Mr. Dickens and Mr. Kingsley and Mr. Ruskin in Britain, 
have given to the world specimens of imaginative and impas- 
sioned prose, comparable in many respects to the highest efforts 
of the poets in verse, and properly enough, therefore, entitled to 
the designation of prose-poctry ; which prose-poetry, as a mode 
of literature, i is seen, too, in their hands, to possess one advan- 
tage over its analogue in verse, making up in a great degree for 
its shortcoming in respect of sustained and supreme artistic 
beauty,—to wit, the liberty of interfusing at pleasure and to any 
extent the elements of the humorous, the dialectic, and the 
historical. In prose-poetry, so understood, Wilson was certainly 
one of our greatest masters. He had the theory of prose-poetry ; 
and he certainly was a far greater poet in his prose than in his 
verse. Even in the select company of those who might be enu- 
merated as our prose-pocts he has a peculiar place—not only as 
having practised the mode of literature under notice on so large 
a scale, but also as having practised an almost unique fashion of it. 
As a specimen, for instance, of what may be called the savage- 
sublime in literature, the octes are all but unparalleled. They 
are prose-poetry of the Teutonic order, as distinct from the clas- 
sical. Without attempting a strict classification of the various 
species of poetical effort in prose of which they furnish examples 
we may call attention to two kinds of passages from which selec- 
tions might be made to any extent, by way of illustrative ex- 
tracts—passages of description, whether of natural scenery or of 
artificial objects ; and passages of sheer ideal whimsy, im which 
the sublime is mingled with the grotesque. Passages of the 
former kind, showing the unabated Lakist enthusiasm of the 
writer for cloud and landscape, are distributed between the 
speeches of North and those of the Shepherd; but in almost all 
the passages of the second kind the Shepherd is the speaker. Out 
of an absolute embarras de richesses in both kinds, let us cull one 
or two specimens. 
“4 SPRING-SHOWER. 


North. Something very beautiful might be written about weather 
—climate. 

Shepherd. But no by you—by me. Oh! heavens and earth! O 
God and man! what I—a shepherd--hae felt in a spring-shower! The 
dry warld a’ at ance made dewy—dewy—dewy as the light in the 
Angel o’ Mercy’s cen, beheld by contrite sinner in a midnight dream. 
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North. James, your paw. 

Shepherd. A saft, fresh, silent change has been wrocht a’ ower the 
outward creation—and a congenial change—as saft, as fresh, as silent, 
has likewise been wrocht within your ain heart. Music is maist har- 
monious—but not mair harmonious nor licht ; for licht wears a coat o’ 
many colours—and lo! yonder is the web from which it was cut— 
hung aloft in the skies. 

North. There spake at once the Ettrick Shepherd and the Tailor of 
Yarrow-Ford ! 

Shepherd. The Rainbow! Is she not the Lady o’ Licht, the Queen 
o’ Colour, the Princess o’ Prisms, the Heiress Apparent o’ Air, and her 
Royal Highness of Heaven? O Thou! who bendest Beauty like a 
bridge across the valley—on which imagination’s eye may ken celestial 
shapes moving to and fro alang the braided battlements—Sun-begotten, 
Cloud-born Angel! Emblem, sign, and symbol of mercy and of peace! 
Storm-seeker and storm-subduer! Pathway—so sacred Superstition 
sings—between Heaven and Earth! Alike beautiful is thy coming 
and thy going—and no soul so savage as not for a while to saften, as 
thy Apparition comes yradually breathing and blushing out of the sky! 
Immortal art thou in thy evanescence! The sole light, either in 
heaven or on earth, of which the soul may not sicken when overcome 
with the agonies of grief or guilt! O that on my death-bed I may 
behold a Rainbow! 

North. Nay, James, the jug is empty; and at that moment, with 
the sudden jerk of your arm, expecting a heavier load on the way to 
your mouth, you had nearly given yourself a bloody nose. Be more 
cautious in future—but replenish. 

Shepherd. In a single instant, a’ the earth is green as emerald, and 
covered wi’ a glorious glitter o’ its ain, sic as never shone—or could 
shine, over the bricht but barren sea. A’s joy: The knowes, the 
banks, the braes, the lawns, the hedges, the woods, the single trees, the 
saughs, the heather, the broom, the bit bushes, the whins, the fern, the 
gerse, the flowers, the weeds—sic as dockens, nettles, ay, the verra 
hemlock—are a’ harmless and a’ happy! They seem a’ imbued wi’ a 
sort o’ strange serene spirit o’ life, and naught in a’ creawtion seems— 
dead. 

North, Life-imbued by a poet’s soul ! 

Shepherd. Then look at the animal creturs. Isna that a bonny bit 
beastie, cavin its large-ee’d gracefu’ head in the air, frae the elastic turf 
liftin up and lettin doun again its lang thin legs sae elegantly, its tail 
a’ the while a perfeck streamer—in many a winding ring it gallops 
round its dam—and then, half-frolicsome, half-afraid, returns rapidly 
to her side, and keeps gazing on the stranger. Some day or ither that 
bit silly foal wull be wunnin a king’s plate or a gold cup ; for you see 
the Aurab bluid in his fine fetlocks, and ere long that neck, like his 
sire’s, will be clothed with thunder. 

North, You must ride him yourself, James, next year at Mussel- 
burgh. 

Shepherd. Fling your crutch, sir, intil a rose-bush, till a’ the blos- 
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soms flee intil separate leaves, and a’ the leaves gang careerin in air 
outower the lea, and that would be an eemage o’ the sudden flicht o’a 
heap o’ snaw-white lambs, a’ broken up in a moment as they lay amang 
the sunshine, and scattered far and wide o’er the greensward—sune to 
be regathered on the Starting-Knoll; but there the eemage wunna 
haud, for rose-leaves ance dissipated dee like love-kisses lavished in 
dreams. . 

North. Rose-leaves and rose-lips—lambs and lasses—and love-kisses 
lavished in dreams! And all these images suggested in a shepherd’s 
recollection of a Spring-shower! Prevailing pastoral Poet, complete 
thy picture. 

Shepherd. See how the trouties are loupin in the pools—for a shower 
o’ insecks hae come winnowing their way on the wings o’ the western 
wind, frae the weel-watered wavings 0’ Elibank’s whisperin woods. 

North. No such imitative melodies in Homer! The sentence is 
like a sugh. 

Shepherd. ’Twas nae faut o’ mine, sir, for ma mouth got fou o’ 
double-Ws—and I had to whiff and whustle them out. But hush and 
list, sir—list and hush! For that finest, faintest, amaist evanescent 
music—merry, or mournful, just as ye may be disposed to think and 
feel it—but now it is merry—dear me! it’s clean gane—there—there 
it is heard again—like the dying tone o’ the sma’est cord o’ the harp 
o’ an angel happy in the heart o’ the highest heavens—and what may 
it be—since our ears are too dull to hear seraphic string or strain—but 
the hymn, to us amaist hushed by the altitude—although still pourin 
and pourin out like a torrent—o’ the lyrical Laverock, wha, at the first 
patterin o’ the spring-shower upon the braird about his nest, had shot, 
wi’ short, fast-repeated soarings, a-singing up the sky, as if in the deli- 
rium o’ his delicht he would hae forsaken the earth for ever—but wha, 
noo that he has reached at last the pinnacle o’ his aerial ambition, wull 
sune be heard descendin, as if he were naething but a sang—and then 
seem a musical speck in the sky—till again ring a’ the lower regions 
wi’ his still loud, but far tenderer strains—for soarin he pours, but 
sinkin he breathes his voice, till it ceases suddenly in a flutter and 
a murmur ower the head o’ his brooding mate—lifted lovingly up wi’ 
its large saft een to welcome her lover-husband to their blessed nest !” 


“THE SHEPHERD BLOWING SOAP-BUBBLES. 


Shepherd. I hae nae tale to tell ; but it sae happened that I had 
never heard tell o’ blawing saip-bubbles frae a pipe till I was aucht 
year auld—the maist poetical «epok perhaps in the life o’ a great 
untaucht original genius. 

Ticklev. Millions of poets are cut off ere they reach that epoch ! 

Shepherd. And mony million mair by teethin 

Tickler. And the gripes. 

Shepherd. That’s tautology—teethin includes the gripes—though 
you may hae forgotten’t ; but great wits hae short memories—that’s 
proverbial—sae let me proceed, 








Tickler. Wet your whistle. 
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Shepherd. My whustle’s never dry. I had seen a lassie doin’t ; and 
though she couldna do’t weel, yet even sic bubbles as she blew—she 
was a verra bonny bit lassie—appeared to my imagination mair beau- 
tifu’ than ony ither sicht my een had ever beheld—no exceppin the 
blab o’ hinny that I used to haud up atween me and the licht, afore I 
sooked it, after I had flung awa, in twa halves, the bumbee that had 
gathered it partly frae the clover and partly frae the heather-floures. 

Tickler, How amiable is infant cruelty ! 

Shepherd. And how detestable the cruelty o’ auld age! That verra 
day I took up the saip—I remember the shape and size o’ the cut at 
this moment—and bat a bit aff—makin it appear by the nibblin o’ 
my teeth, as if the thief had been a mouse. 

Tickler. How amiable is infant hypocrisy ! 

Shepherd. Whare was ye last nicht, you auld Archimawgo? I 
then laid hauns on a new pipe my faither had brocht frae Selkirk in 
a present for my mother—for the cutty was worn down to an inch, 
and had ower strong a smell even for the auld wives ; but as for my 
mother, she was then in the prime o’ life, and reckoned verra like the 
Duchess ; and havin provided mysel wi’ a tea-cup and a drap water, 
I stole out intil what ance had been the garden o’ Ettrick Ha’, and 
sat doun aneath ane o’ the elm-trees, as big then as they are noo—and 
in solitude, wi’ a beatin heart, prepared my suds. I quaked a’ the 
same as if I had been gaun to do something wickit— 

Yorth. Shakespearean. 

Tickler. Nothing equal to it in Massinger. 

Shepherd. Wi a trummlin heart—indeed a’ in a trummle—I put 
the mooth 0’ the pipe as gently’s I could on the precious saip-and- 
water, and it sooked in the wee bells till they a’ made but ae muckle 
bell, on which depended a’ my happiness for that day at least, for in 
my agitation I let the tea-cup fa’—though thank God it didna break 
—and a’ my hopes were in the bole o’ that pipe, and it was limited to 
that ae single charge! I drew in my breath—and I held in my 
breath—wi’ the same sort o’ shiver that a wean gies afore gaun into 
the dookin—and then I let out ae sigh after anither sigh—hainin my 
breath—when oh! ineffable and inconceivable happiness ! the bells 
grew intil bubbles! and the bubbles intil balloons! and the balloons 
intil meteors ! and the meteors intil moons! a’ irradiated wi’ lustre, a 
thousand times mair mony-coloured than the rainbow—each in itsel a 
wee glorious globe o’ a warld—and the beautifu’ series followin ane 
anither up the air, as if they were sailin awa to heaven. I forgot 
utterly that they were saip-suds, and thocht them what they seemed to 
be—creturs o’ the element ! till first ane and then anither—ah waes 
me! gaed out—and left me staunin forlorn wi’ my pipe in my haun 
aneath the auld elm-tree, as if the warld I breathed in was altered 
back intil what it was before—and I, Jamie Hogg, again at ance a 
schoolboy and a herd, likely to get his licks baith frac Mr. Beattie the 
dominie, and auld Mr. Laidlaw—instead o” muntin up to heaven as 
the bubbles munted up to heaven, to find our hame in the sky! I 
looked sideways to the houses—and there was my mother fieein 
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towards me—shakin her nieve, and ca’in me ‘Sorrow’—and demandin 
hoo I daured to meddle wi’ that pipe? The stalk at that moment 
broke into ten pieces in my hand! and the head o’ the pipe, pale as 
death, trundled at my feet. I felt my crime to be murder—and with- 
out a struggle submitted to my mother, who gave me my paiks, which 
I took as silent as a fox. Severe disenchantment! Yet though my 
ears tingled, when I touched them, till bed-time, I was an unreformed 
sinner in sleep—and blew dream-saip-bubbles frae a visionary pipe up 
the ether of imagination, uninterrupted, unterrified, and unpunished 
by any mortal mother—dream-saip-bubbles far transcendin in purest 
loveliness even them for which I had wept.” 


From these extracts it will be seen that all the highest work 
of the Noctes falls to the Shepherd. And this leads us to note, as 
one other peculiarity about these compositions in their present 
form as a substantial addition to our permanent literature, the 
circumstance that they are a new specimen—and perhaps the 
last specimen on a large scale that the world can expect—of the 
use of the Scottish dialect for literary purposes. The Scotch of 
Wilson, as put into the mouth of the Ettrick Shepherd, is quite 
as genuine and natural and rich as that of either Burns or Scott, 
and possesses qualities of its own, showing that even these great 
masters of the national dialect had not fathomed all its resources. 
The fact that it was in this dialect, so uncouth to the English 
ear, that Wilson, Oxford man and practised English writer as he 
was, achieved his highest literary successes, is not unworthy of 
remark. It proves a certain deep congeniality between his whole 
intellectual mode and nature and the forms of phraseology which 
the Scottish language provided. It is as if, associated with the 
Scottish language and bound up with its very being, there were 
a certain traditional cast of thought incapable of being efficiently 
maintained in any other ensemble of linguistic conditions, and 
as if in this cast of thought Wilson was most at home. What 
that cast of thought is, it might be difficult to define. To a great 
extent its speciality seems to consist in a vein of self-irony—an 
incessant tendency to the humorous in the midst of the serious. 
But whatever that mode of intellect is for which the Scottish 
dialect was the appropriate medium, it seems decreed that it 
shall either disappear from British literature, or have to exert 
itself under the disadvantages of translation. In these Noctes, 
probably (but there is no certainty in such matters), we have the 
last extensive exhibition of the Scottish language in literature. 
Curiously enough, it is English authors, rather than Scotch, 
that seem bent at present on continuing the occasional use of 
the Scottish dialect in British books. Mr. Kingsley’s Sandy 
Mackaye in Alton Locke is one out of several recent instances 
that might be quoted. Should any of owr English readers, ap- 
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proving of this penchant, desire a few lessons in the Scottish 
dialect, they cannot do better than make a study of the Noctes, 
with the help of Professor Ferrier’s glossary of Scottish terms 
appended to the present edition of them. 

We have dilated sufficiently on the merits of the volumes 
before us to convey our impression that in virtue of them alone, 
apart from his other numerous writings, Wilson deserves the 
place which has been generally accorded to him as a man of 
true genius and one of the greatest British writers of the present 
century. Were we again, in conclusion, to revert to the negative 
side, we should have to point out how that frequent coarseness 
of speech and that exaggerated license of personal invective 
which marred the real worth of the Noctes even on their first 
appearance, detract still more from their literary perfection as 
writings destined for a longer existence. On these points, how- 
ever, we have already said enough; and, after all, these were 
perhaps only forms of what may be noted in conclusion as the 
prevailing defect not only of the Noctes, but of Wilson’s whole 
literary life—his tendency to expatiate and luxuriantly effloresce 
rather than to concentrate, compress, and elaborate. It was 
Goethe who used to insist on a certain habit, which he called 
specification, as essential to the greatest success in all attempts 
in art or literature, and ultimately to the enduring influence of 
any artist or author in respect of his whole career when com- 
pleted. If we remember aright, it was by way of warning his 
young fellow-couutrymen against the example of such irregular 
and lawless writers as Jean Paul that he used to utter this re- 
mark. The idea likely to be propagated by such an example 
was, he thought, that a great literary work ought to he a kind 
of fantasia of thoughts, humours, and imaginations woven to- 
gether anyhow; and against that idea he entered his protest. 
It was the business of the literary man, he said, to impart to all 
his works a certain character and direction corresponding to 
what was special in his own individuality ; and this could only 
be done by repressing the general, and severely cultivating the 
specific in all that one wrote. In this habit of specification, 
concentration, or whatever we may call it, Wilson was certainly 
deficient. He rioted and luxuriated in the use of his powers; 
but prescribed for them no distinct succession of definite tasks, 
aad submitted them to no rigorous discipline. Hence, in his 
speculative thinking, with all its subtlety, a want of that iron 
tenacity, the result of thought coherently prosecuted, often at- 
tained by inferior men ; and hence, even in his splendid descrip- 
tions and phantasies, a frequent excess of what he himself would 
have called mere sugh, and a frequent want of that closeness, finish, 
and intense keenness of effect, which, with the same imagery for 
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the material, a severer artist could have aimed at. The truth is, 
those who knew Wilson unanimously feel that, as relics of such 
a magnificent human being as he was, all the writings that he 
has left behind him are less than adequate. What we have as 
Wilson’s works in 1856, including even these glorious Noctes, 
is less than Scott and others who knew the Wilson of 1816 
might have expected, and did expect, from such a soul lodged in 
such a physique. And so, after all, the moral is, that in litera- 
ture as in war, one may often back the dark-skinned little Ro- 
man, drilled and disciplined, against the large succulent Goth, 
with eyes azure as the heavens and locks like golden sunbeams, 
whose first appearance terrifies him. With sinews of knotted 
steel, a step trained and firm, and one weapon at least of which 
he is master, the man naturally smaller may in the long-run 
accomplish the greater amount of consistent and effective work. 
Or, to drop the metaphor, there is many a man who “ canna 
shute,” who “canna fish,’ who “canna loup,’ who “canna 
warsle,” who “canna soom,” who “ canna put the stane,”’ who 
“canna fling the hammer,” who “ canna drive a gig,” who 
“canna to ony effeck drink whisky,” who yet may be a master of 
his craft, a perfect Kant in cogitation, a Pitt in politics, a Pope, 
or something better still, in poetry, and altogether a very tough 
customer if you happen to come across him. Only, the Shep- 
herd is certainly right in recommending open-air exercise ; and 
every one must admit, that if the Goth were disciplined, the Ro- 
man, unless he too were of the same huge stature, would have a 
poor chance. 
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Lhe History of Christianity, from the Birth of Christ to the Abo- 
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Milman. 38 vols. London: Murray. 1840. 
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Zur Geschichte der neuesten Theologie. Von Karl Schwarz, (Con- 
tributions to the History of the most recent Theology. By 
Charles Schwarz, Professor Extraordinary of Theoldgy at Halle.) 
Leipsic: Brockhaus. 1856. 


Ir seems a strange question to ask in the middle of the nine- 
teenth century of the Christian era— What is Christianity ? 
what is its proper work? in what does its essential principle 
consist?” Yet the different and even contradictory answers 
which it has received, and is still receiving, are a sufficient proof 
that it has not hitherto been satisfactorily solved. No thought- 
ful, unprejudiced mind can deny, that such a question does con- 
tinually present itself, and sometimes under a very perplexing 
aspect. When answers have been attempted, we find some too 
narrow, and others too broad; some shut up within the closest 
limits, others with scarce any limits at all; some obviously de- 
termined by the mental peculiarities of an individual or a sect, 
others so loose and vague as to leave us in the conclusion, that 
Christianity is every thing, and every thing is Christianity. A 
humorist once inscribed on the opening leaf ofan album, “* What- 
ever good thing shall be written in the ensuing pages of this 
book, [hereby claim as my own:” and so it has been remarked— 
not altogether without reason—of some Christian advocates, 
that they go through this world’s history, with a title assumed @ 
priori to appropriate whatever is pure and noble as Christian, 
and to reject whatever is evil as its opposite, without distinctly 
indicating the specific Christian element which can properly 
claim the one, and is not justly chargeable with the other. 
Christianity is a vast subject, and we may look at it from 
three different points of view. We may contemplate it, first, in 
its seed and germ—in the documentary witnesses of its origin 
and earliest propagation preserved for us in the New Testa- 
ment. We may, secondly, survey it as a great world-fact, tra- 
versing the history of ages, modifying, and at length transform- 
ing, the whole civilisation of the West. Or, lastly, we may 
separate, both from their scriptural source and from their his- 
torical development, its great spiritual principles—the love, the 
trust, the hope, the self-consecration to God, which constitute its 
living soul, and determine the most solemn and momentous rela- 
tions of man’s higher nature to the Infinite and the Everlasting— 
and treat them as a branch of human psychology, and endeavour . 
to find their true place in the wide field of religious philosophy. 
Each of these views has had its own class of adherents, and been 
developed too much apart from the rest, with results as unsatis- 
factory and narrow as might naturally be expected from so one- 
sided an access to a subject which has many sides, and which, to be 
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comprehended, must be surveyed on all. Scriptural critics and 
interpreters are prone to look for the whole of Christianity—the 
Christianity of all times and all countries—in the doctrines and 
applications, so largely determined by local and temporary in- 
fluences, of the infant church and the first age, and thus to make 
a passing phase of Hebrew civilisation a type and model for the 
great European world of the present day. Christian historians, 
on the other hand, are apt to lose themselves in mere history, 
and to acquire such a fondness for whatever is antique, for old 
dogmas and old usages, long-silenced controversies, and the dim 
and shadowy forms of the great saints and heroes of the past, 
with whom they have grown familiar in their long wanderings 
through ancient paths, that Christianity becomes with them a 
kind of antiquarian dilettantism, and they forget the vital inter- 
ests which it still represents in millions of human souls. The 
philosophic Christian, again, disjoins himself in another way 
from the world that now is and the world that has been; he is 
enamoured of ideas which bind him too exclusively, not simply 
to the present, but to his own feeling and conception of the 
present—insulating rather than sympathetic—sublime, but ab- 
stract—wanting the support of a true life in the concrete reali- 
ties of history. Fully to understand Christianity, we must 
fathom it at its primal source ; we must trace its course through 
the long windings of centuries; we must realise it in the pre- 
sent; we must incorporate it with the living organism of our 
own moral and spiritual being; and work it out into all the re- 
sults, connections and applications of a healthy and reverential 
speculation. 

In the mean while, a fearless and impartial exhibition of 
Christianity as a great historical fact, is indispensable to the 
clear recognition of that continuous thread of thought and sym- 
pathy which vitally connects the religion as a present conviction 
with the fresh outburst of the spirit at its origin, and to the 
development of those mental conditions which must enter into 
any adequate comprehension of Christianity as a whole : for the 
very diversity and contrast of the outward forms in which a 
common principle clothes itself, enable the mind more readily 
to distinguish it from them, and to apprehend it in its essence. 
In the breaking down of old theological systems, and the con- 
sequent weakening of many of the traditional conceptions of 
Christianity, there seems something almost providential, slowly 
preparing the way for some greater harmony of belief here- 
after—in the remarkable impulse which has been given to the 
historical study of Christianity, and in the new lights which 
have been thus cast upon it from various quarters—in Germany, 
Holland, France, and more recently in England, within the last 
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half-century. In this view we hail with much satisfaction the 
completion of Dean Milman’s excellent work. It will occupy, 
we have little doubt, for a long time to come, a prominent place 
in our theological and historical literature. It does honour to 
the University in which such high scholarship was disciplined, 
and to the Church where views so large and liberal, and a spirit 
so genial and catholic, have been honourably acknowledged and 
met with their reward. Ofthe nine volumes (including those 
on the general history of Christianity to the fall of Paganism), 
the three just published, for interest, for clearness and vivid- 
ness of narration, and for general historical ability, appear to us 
decidedly the best, though there is perhaps more of original 
research and a deeper vein of learning in the three first. The 
author’s reading, indeed, is immense. He scems to have let no 
accessible source of information escape him. He has not only 
made himself acquainted with the primary authorities, but has 
diligently read up the most recent contributions of modern 
learning (and these in France and Germany have been exceed- 
ingly abundant) which have any bearing on the various points of 
his great theme. We might add, perhaps, that in one sense his 
reading has been tov vast and multifarious. He is often op- 
pressed by the weight of his materials. At times he merely in- 
dicates them in a note, without any adequate criticism of their 
value ; at others, the endeavour to bring them within the pre- 
scribed limits of his narrative, encumbers and embarrasses his 
pen, and is evidently among the causes of the looseness and 
slovenliness of style, sometimes approaching, if it does not actu- 
ally transgress, the verge of the strictly grammatical—which, 
though less painfully obvious than in the three former volumes 
of his Latin Christianity, still continues to disfigure many pas- 
sages of a book the general tone of which is so scholar-like and 
refined. His work in this respect contrasts unfavourably with 
that of Gibbon, which is the model ever in his eye, and to which 
his own is plainly designed as a Christian counterpart and coun- 
teraction. That great writer is always completely master of his 
materials; he has them under his control, and moulds them at 
will; and, however diversified their source and character, fuses 
them down with matchless art, and yet with a rare fidelity which 
loses nothing essential, into a common substance with his own 
powerful and commanding thought, and the strongly-marked 
style which is its expressive index. Yet Milman has merits of 
his own, which must not be overlooked. He is more simple 
and natural than his stately and sonorous archetype. His heart 
is full of kindly human feeling; and he has an eye that catches 
with singular felicity, and under a softer and tenderer light than 
the cold philosophy of Gibbon was ever able to cast upon them, 
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the picturesque aspects of the many strange and stirring scenes 
with which this great transition period of human history is so 
richly fraught. When his sensibilities are touched, and his 
fancy is awakened, and he can fling off for a moment the learned 
oppression of his task, the poetry latent in his nature breaks 
forth in such beautiful gleams, that it is impossible not to regret, 
that either more time or a narrower subject did not permit him 
to diffuse its brightness more uniformly over his pages, and to 
present the results of somuch research and meditation in a more 
perfect and classical form. Milman is pre-eminently the poet, 
the scholar, and the man of taste; but the refined and delicate 
qualities of his mind are too often crushed and buried in the 
work before us underneath a load of dull and heavy érudition, 
which a mind more vigorous and muscular, perhaps coarser and 
less sensitive, might have borne without stumbling. The highest, 
undoubtedly the rarest, attribute of an historian we are unable 
to predicate of him. He does not seem to us largely endowed 
with the philosophic faculty. We miss in him that power of 
subtle and penctrating analysis, and that commanding grasp of 
innumerable particulars from a common point of view, which in 
the delineation of character or the discussion of a system, goes at 
once to the root of the associated phenomena, and detects the 
seminal principle that runs through them and binds them toge- 
ther in organic unity. This deficiency has struck us in his ac- 
count of the Gnostic theories, and the Scholastic speculations of 
the middle ages, which offer so many points of interesting com- 
parison, and though unquestionably, in their wild extravagance, 
avery morbid display of human intelligence, still run down into 
some of the deepest problems of our being, and yield collateral 
glimpses of great truths, not without benefit for more enlightened 
and scientific times. We must not forget, that it was Leibnitz 
who said, in speaking of the medieval Scholasticism, “ J/ y a de 
Por dans ce fumier.’ Both these subjects Dr. Milman has 
treated rather slightly and superficially, as compared with the 
importance which attaches to them, from the immense effect 
both of the Gnostic and of the Scholastic movement on the sub- 
sequent development of Christian doctrine, and even on the 
general course of human thought. 

The subject of the six volumes of Latin Christianity is not 
rightly conceived or duly presented from our point of view. 
Too much prominence is given to the epithet “Latin.” Latinism 
and ‘leutonism (?f we may be allowed such terms, to express the 
two constituent elements of medieval civilisation) are too broadly 
distinguished by the author. What he calls Latin Christianity 
was powerfully modified in its whole character and working by 
the reaction upon it at every point of the Teutonic influences 
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with which it was brought into contact. Even the Church of 
the Middle Ages was not purely and exclusively Latin, unless we 
rest our justification of the term on the use of the language in 
which its public services were performed. This is evident from 
the character of the poetry, the philosophy, the art, and even the 
superstitions, which grew up from its root and were sheltered 
under its shade, and are among the most distinctive products of 
the time. The old beliefs of the North,—witches, dwarfs, and 
elves,—which all the zeal of Christian missionaries had been unable 
to expel, still kept their place, as Grimm has clearly shown in 
his Deutsche Mythologie, in the popular mind of Western Europe, 
and mingling grotesquely with the relics of classical fable, formed 
a dark expressive background to the strange wild picture occu- 
pied in front with the figures of the Virgin and of innumerable 
saints, and threw over the whole of it an obscure but a marked 
Teutonic tone. Again, how unlike are the speculations of Aqui- 
nas, Bonaventura, and Scotus—their depth and inwardness of spi- 
ritual feeling—to any thing we meet with in the Greek or Roman 
schools! They are obviously impregnated with a subtle element 
of thought, which cannot be traced back to any classical or even 
any oriental source. What parallel can we find in the old hea- 
then poetry, or in the fading classicism of the Christian Pruden- 
tius, to the subjective depth and earnestness and the profound 
spiritual pathos of Dante and of the nobler hymns of the 
Church! We cannot but recognise in this altered tone the 
tacit influences of another and a fresher race combining with 
all that yet survived of the noble and heroic from ancient 
Rome. ‘The pointed style of architecture, acknowledged on all 
hands as a legitimate offspring of the Church,—in the feeling 
which pervades it, in the forms which it has assumed, and in the 
impression which it leaves on the mind,—is wholly dissimilar 
from any effect which could be ascribed to proper Latinism, as 
conveying and perpetuating the old Roman spirit. But it is a 
more serious defect in Dean Milman’s book, that, after following 
the history of Christianity under his guidance through fourteen 
centuries, we gather from it no clear idea what Christianity dis- 
tinctively and essentially is. It exhibits to us a series of social 
transformations, without revealing to us the inner principle 
which is at the heart of them, and which preserves its identity 
through them all. It is a history rather of Christian civilisation 
than of Christianity itself. In his concluding pages, the au- 
thor speaks eloquently and feelingly of the future prospects of 
Christianity, of the changes which its doctrines and forms will 
probably undergo, and of the purer and more powerful influ- 
ence which its universal principles are destined to exert on the 
progressive career of the human race: but we are still left with- 
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out any clear intimation, what these universal principles are, 
as distinct from mere natural’ religion; what is the specifically 
Christian element in them, transmitted by the Church and pre- 
served in the New Testament from generation to generation. 
We can form no definite conception of the possibilities of the 
coming age, because we do not see distinctly what is to be com- 
mitted to it; and thus one great benefit of the study of the Past, 
which is to draw out of it some clear principle for the illumina- 
tion and guidance of the Future, is almost wholly lost. 
Christianity i is not only not a local religion, but—(and this is 
a very remarkable feature in its histor y)—with every change of 
locality, with each successive migration into another language 
and a new form of social existence, it seems to have acquired ‘wider 
powers and a deeper influence, and to become instinct with a 
higher vitality. It may be instructive to notice briefly some of 
the steps of this progress; as they are strongly marked off from 
each other, and the subject has not met with the attention that 
it deserves. The lowest and most contracted phase of Chris- 
tianity is unquestionably the Hebraic, as it is exhibited to us in 
the six first chapters of the Acts of the Apostles. Had it re- 
mained in this phase, most inadequately representing the spirit 
of its Author,—though perhaps an inevitable conditien of its re- 
gular development,—it could never have risen beyond the cha- 
racter and aim of a Jewish reformation, subsiding possibly at 
last within the limits of another Jewish sect. It accepted the 
traditional conception of a kingdom of God, as it had been 
shaped by rabbinical interpretations out of the Law and the 
Prophets, and looked for its speedy realisation by the risen and 
returning Jesus, in a form of which the popular Chiliasm fur- 
nished a familiar type, and of which we still possess a vivid re- 
flection in the Apocalypse ascribed to John. It was narrow and 
limited in its views,—on one side dark and heavy with Pharisaic 
exclusiveness, on the other evaporating into the mystic asceti- 
cism of the Essenes. It clung to the Law, and persecuted those 
who saw something broader and nobler beyond it. Its aspira- 
tion was, the subjection of humanity to Judaism, not the ab- 
sorption of Judaism in humanity.—From this enthralment the 
Gospel was emancipated Ly Hellenism, which was itself a modi- 
fication of Judaism on that outer verge of the national life 
where Judaism was brought into habitual contact with heathen- 
ism. Stephen and Paul were both Hellenists. It was through 
the Hellenists, that Christianity became Hellenic or properly 
Greek. In the diffusion of a Greek civilisation over Lower 
Asia, Syria, and Egypt, we witness one of those grand historical 
combinations which brought an obscure religious movement 
among the peasantry of Galilee into vital action on the moral 
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condition of the whole civilised world, and must impress every 
mind which contemplates the event in its full significance, with 
an irresistible belief in Providence. When Christianity was 
carried by Paul into the atmosphere of Greek thought, it began 
at once to breathe more freely, and it imbibed new elements of 
life and activity. It was as a Greek religion that it came into 
the West. The Hebraisms which enter so largely into its 
teachings and promises, were themselves sensibly modified by 
the Greek form into which they had been transfused in the 
Alexandrine version of the Old ‘Testament, and under which 
they have been brought to us in the earliest extant documents 
of Christianity now comprised in the New. In its whole course 
of instruction written and oral, Christianity, for at least two 
centuries, was essentially Greek. In Italy itself the creed was 
recited at baptism in Greek. In North-west Africa, the most 
Latin of all the provinces, Tertullian wrote two of his earliest 
treatises in Greek. It was in Greek, that Irenzus introduced 
Christianity into Gaul. On its great facts and fundamental doc- 
trines the hungry spirit of Greek speculation, craving after fresh 
food, and already whetted by oriental stimulants, eagerly fast- 
ened. Greek philosophers embraced the new faith ; and Neo- 
platonism found in it many kindred tendencies. While they 
undoubtedly corrupted its primitive simplicity, they took from 
it much of its Jewish narrowness, and presented it in a form 
better adapted to conciliate and convince the heathen mind. 
But as the religion expanded upward into the world of specula- 
tive thought, it withered at its root, and lost its hold on that 
soil of reality and popular conviction in which it originally 
grew. The Gnostic systems are a proof of this. Had they pre- 
vailed, Christianity would have been dissolved into an airy idea. 
It was the first great peril to which the religion of hum: anity 
was exposed. It was the conflict, if we may so ee it, 
between the abstract and the concrete,—between Greek ideal- 
ism and Hebrew practicality. Neither triumphed exclusively ; 
but they modified each other, and coalesced into a compound 
which widely permeated the whole realm of Christian thought. 
The Montanist movement, with its doctrine of passive inspira- 
tion and its Chiliastic reveries, which succeeded Gnosticism in 
the latter part of the second century, may be regarded as the 
extreme form of anti-gnostic reaction. It is unfortunate, that 
our knowledge of the greater Gnostic theories—the Basilidian 
and Valentinian—should be so imperfect, and derived from such 
prejudiced sources; for the effect produced by the introduction 
of a life and doctrine like those of Christ, into an atmosphere 
strongly charged with speculative elements, the excitement 
which it every where spread, the sort of mental conflagration 
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which it instantaneously kindled, is one of the most extraordi- 
nary phenomena in the history of opinion; nor can its influence 
on the subsequent development of Christianity, partly by its 
own direct action, and still more through the vehement reaction 
which it provoked against its extravagance, be too highly esti- 
mated. When these wild speculations subsided, Greek philoso- 
phy still continued to exercise an influence, though of a calmer 
and healthier kind, on the growth of Christian doctrine and the 
expansion of Christian ideas, in the learned schools of Clemens 
and Origen at Alexandria, and the more dogmatic mysticism of 
Athanasius which succeeded them; in the christianised Plato- 
nism of those accomplished men, the Gregories and Basil, who 
took up into their faith all that pagan scholarship could yet fur- 
nish of what was refined and beautiful; and in the more vigor- 
ous and logical studies of the Syriac fathers, Diodorus and 
Theodore, of whose sound philology and calm rationalism we 
see enough in the remains that have been preserved to us, to 
make us regret that we do not know more of what they thought 
and wrote. Through the whole of this period, the influences of 
Greek philosophy were silently infiltrating themselves into the 
body of Christian doctrine, and imbuing it with a quality which 
it could not otherwise have possessed, especially in all its aspects 
towards Deity and the relations of Deity with our human world ; 
and although in the exhaustless fertility of the Greek language 
it has introduced some forms of expression, and ventured on a 
hard, presumptuous realism, from which a humbler and soberer 
philosophy would instinctively have shrunk, yet in its day it 
may have rendered good service to the human mind, and helped 
to dissipate the cold, vague indifference of the later paganism, 
by accustoming men to look at the invisible world, and the In- 
telligence which fills it, as a positive, objective fact, from whose 
influence they could not withdraw themselves, and in whose fa- 
vourable bearing on their own condition they had a solemn and 
momentous interest. 

The third migration of Christianity was into the Latin lan- 
guage, and the proper civilisation of the West. ‘This change 
was a result of the conversion of the Gauls, including Britain, 
of Spain, and of North-west Africa; but Christianity was not 
perhaps completely saturated with the Latin element till the 
fourth century. ‘This period, extending from the third century 
to the commencement of the sixth and the pontificate of Gregory 
the Great, we may contradistinguish from the Greek, which 
preceded it in the West, as the Roman. The Vulgate—itself 
probably the last result of several preliminary efforts to render 
the Scriptures from Greek into Latin—was the product of this 
period, and obtained an authority which first equalled, and 
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afterwards superseded, throughout the West, that of the original 
Greek. The last writers who handled the Latin language with 
vigour and freedom, before it exhibited signs of organic cor- 
ruption, were the Christian fathers of this period—ertullian, 
Cyprian, Ambrose, Arnobius, Lactantius, Jerome, above all 
Augustine. They familiarised the West to some extent with 
the higher speculative questions of Greek theology, and deve- 
loped the latent capabilities of the Latin tongue, as Cicero had 
formerly enriched its philosophical terminology, by making it 
the vehicle of ideas to which only the richness and flexibility 
of the Greek might have previously seemed adequate. On all 
these transcendental questions—on the proper theology of Chris- 
tianity, as distinct from its anthropology—the Latin fathers, for 
the most part, took their materials from the East, and were con- 
tent with enforcing by all the aids of native rhetoric, conclusions 
already decided, on the more submissive West. - On one occa- 
sion only, before the virtual separation of the Greek and Latin 
Churches, did the West react with any thing like original pro- 
ductiveness and authoritative force on the deliberations of the 
East,—in the celebrated letter of Pope Leo I. to the patriarch 
Flavian, which fixed the limits of the subtle question of the two 
natures at the Council of Chalcedon. Nevertheless, though in 
this comparatively passive state, the language of the West, un- 
der the constant action of Greek thought enriched by Oriental 
elements, acquired a range and variety of expression, a close- 
ness of adaptation to the inward states and changes of the soul, 
a depth, a pathos, and even a passionateness of tone, which sen- 
sibly distinguishes the ecclesiastical Latinity from the cold and 
polished objectiveness of the great classical models. The learn- 
ing of the Western fathers was almost wholly confined to Latin. 
This was the case with Augustine himself. Jerome was one 
of the very few who knew any thing of Greek or Hebrew. Per- 
haps it was even an advantage, and might contribute to the 
originality and independence of Western thought, that when the 
Latin had undergone all the widening and enrichment of which 
it was capable under Greek influence, it should be thrown on its 
own resources, and left to furnish out of itself a sufficiency of 
expression for the questions that were specially committed to. it, 
as having sprung up within the limits of its own domain. Un- 
paralleled revolutions and the genius of a great man have im- 
pressed on the theology of the West a character peculiarly its 
own. Exposed to the incursions of barbarian tribes, surrounded 
by the crash of falling institutions, and witnessing the utter 
helplessness of the enfeebled and exhausted humanity which lay 
prostrate beneath them, the earnest and sensitive spirit of Augus- 
tine, conscious of personal frailty, and disciplined by sad and 
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various experience, looked to the Sovereign Almightiness, acces- 
sible to faith and prayer alone, as the sole conceivable deliver- 
ance from perdition—as the one only power capable of building 
up out of this world of ruins, that kingdom of God which still 
floated in glorious but dim outline before his Christian vision. 

Man’s sinfulness and God’s grace were the two antitheses of exist- 
ence, on which his intense thoughtfulness cencentred itself: and 
though the logical subtlety and consequentiality of his mind, 
grasping themes too vast,for the solution of a finite intelligence, 
involved him ‘in conclusions from which reason and humanity 
equally recoil, yet the sway which his system has exercised for 
centuries over the most powerful and fervid minds, the disin- 
terestedness with which it has inspired them, and the heroism of 
which it has made them capable, prove to a certainty that it must 
contain, in the midst of its appalling paradoxes, some element of 
imperishable truth, and must make its appeal to some deep and 
inextinguishable consciousness of the human soul; nor can it 
admit of reasonable question, that Augustine’s vivid apprehen- 
sion of the close personal relation between the individual soul 
and the living God, pervading as it has done so deeply the theo- 
logy of more ‘than a thousand years, is one great source of that 
depth and inwardness of feeling, that profound subjectiveness, 
that contemplation of every thing outward and material in the 
inner light of the soul, which distinguishes, as belonging to a new 
world, in art, in literature, and in philosophy, the most charac- 
teristic products of medieval and modern thought. 

A new era commences with Gregory the Great, at the open- 
ing of the seventh century. In general terms, we may define 
the Middle Ages as extending from that date to the first half of 
the fifteenth century; though this vast period must be again 
divided inte two minor periods, of which the first, from the 
seventh to the end of the tenth century, may be described as 
one of decomposition; the second, as one of reconstruction. 
Every thing in Gregory’s rule and character and mental culture 
announced that the Roman age was gone—that the old classical 
civilisation had for ever passed away. Christianity was now to 
pass through a greater change than it had yet experienced, and 
to take up into its inner life richer moral elements than the old 
world could supply ; but for this purpose it must descend into 
the womb of deepest, darkest chaos. ‘lhe speech, indeed, of the 
departed civilisation still subsisted in the services of the Church, 
in the teachings of Scripture, in the discussions of synods, and 
in the controversies of the clergy; but it rapidly became a dead 
and sacred tongue—the attribute and distinction of a priestly 
order, enveloping their rites in deeper mystery, and marking off 
by a sharper line of separation the two great classes of clergy 
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and laity into which society had divided itself. The language 
of common life was inevitably corrupted and disorganised. 
People of a strange speech mingled with the native provincials ; 
and the corruption was accelerated by the decay and dissolution 
of the old grammatical schools. ‘The proper inflexions were for- 
gotten and dropped, and their place rudely supplied by prepo- 
sitions and auxiliaries. Where no standard of correctness was 
maintained by an established system of education, the vocal pecu- 
liarities of the tribe which overran a district, reacted on the pro- 
vincial Latin, and laid the foundation for permanent dialectic 
varieties by some prevailing modification of vowel-sounds or the 
substitution of cognate consonants. Gregory, in whose very 
barbarism there was a certain greatness, was perfectly aware of 
the disintegrating process that was breaking up the language of 
his fathers ; but “amidst the graver moral evils of the time he 
viewed it with indifference and contempt. He even rebuked 
some of his clergy for attending to such pagan vanities as the 
rules of Priscian and Donatus. Instead of fighting against his 
age, he went with it, and strove, as best he could, to Y guide it. 
Thus, while the Church continued Latin, the Christianity out- 
side the Church,—the Christianity which, rude as it was, got 
into the hearts and spoke in the voice of the ‘people,—was acquir- 
ing an utterance of its own, more natural and more free, though 
as yet dimly shaping forth the inner feelings and convictions of 
the soul. ‘The clergy were often drawn from the servile class, 

and must frequently, therefore, have been of various races. 

This circumstance alone could not be without powerful effect 
on the popular Christianity, as infusing into it new elements— 
especially when it was found expedient to preach to the people 
occasionally in their native dialects. On the other hand, the in- 
termixture of different tribes in one district, and the want of a 
common medium of intelligence between the educated and the 
inferior classes, must have been for a time among the most 
powerful causcs of the extreme barbarism of the age ; and when 
this confusion was at its height, the mental darkness of society 
must have been thickest. Nevertheless, it is quite conceivable, 

that the fusion of the different moral elements which were now 
in active fermentation all over Europe, might take place more 
intimately and thoroughly in this state of things ‘than would 
have been possible had the action of the clergy on the popular 
mind been exerted through a medium which conveyed clearer 
ideas and produced a more definite impression. If more had 
been imparted from without, more might have been checked 
and stifled within. For a long time the clerical influence was 
limited to submission and vague awe ; it did not penetrate deep, 
or mould with much force the inner working of the soul. Had 
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it been otherwise, the old might have overpowered the new; 
and, instead of blending with it, the Latin might have absorbed 
the Teutonic element. Possibly this transient darkness was a 
condition of the richer and fuller light which ultimately broke 
out of it. It is difficult to frame any clear idea of the state of 
socicty in this first period of the Middle Ages. We think of it 
as a time of general disruption, dissolution, ‘mingling and fusion, 
with a Christian element faintly permeating and re-combining 
this vast chaos: and so in truth it was. But it must not be for- 
gotten, that underneath this flood and devastation of barbarism 
there lay, almost untouched, the material framework of the most 
compact and commanding civilisation which the world has yet 
seen—the bridges, the aqueducts, the military roads (the very 
counterpart of our modern railways), the vast defensive walls, 
the impregnable castles, and the walled and castellated towns, 
with which the great engineering resources of the Romans had 
connected, strengthened and fortified every point of their im- 
mense empire. The foundations of civilisation had not been 
destroyed ; they still endured ready-made to the hand of the 
barbarian ; it was only the society which had been settled on 
them, with its beliefs, its culture and its traditions, that was 
swept away; and so, by a combination of circumstances unparal- 
leled in previous history, the elements of civilisation and bar- 
barism subsisted side by side, inlaid, as it were, into each other 
in grotesque mosaic work all over Western Europe. All this 
worked powerfully on the rough but vigorous intelligence and 
the sagacious instincts of the immigrant tribes, and helped them 
to re-organise the system which their first hostile shock had so 
fearfully shaken. ‘The idea of Rome, the central power of the 
world, embracing all nations under one sovereign sway, though 
overcast for a time, was never extinguished, and soon revived, 
bringing with it the new conception, infused by Christianity, 
of a kingdom of God, of which a Roman empire was to be the 
material defence and the outward manifestation. This alliance 
of two interests, intimately connected but still distinct, the 
spiritual and the secular, involved a conflict of aims and preten- 
sions which for centuries actuated the politics of Europe, and 
issued finally, though after a fearful expenditure of suffering and 
blood, in a clearer perception than might else have been at- 
tainable, of the separation between the things of Cesar and the 
things of God. Charlemagne, the areatest man of this first 
period of the Middle Ages, though hardly its representative (for 
he was beyond it), attempted in vain to re-establish an empire 
of the West, by recalling, with the aid of the clergy, the Latin 
civilisation which was irrevocably gone. It was a premature 
attempt at organisation. During his own lifetime his powerful 
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arm artificially sustained it; but it gave way under his succes- 
sors. ‘lhe instrumentality was too weak, the resisting materials 
opposed to it too strong. Organic reconstruction demanded 
first a more entire dissolution of elements from previous combi- 
nations. Decomposition went on more rapidly than ever, and 
chaos thickened during the ninth and tenth centuries. New 
inroads, north and south and east, intestine warfare, plague, 
famine, insurrection, superstitious panic, shook asunder all the 
bonds of society, and reduced Europe to a state very nearly of 
complete disintegration; and it was not till this violent agita- 
tion of the waters had ceased, that the elements held in it sub- 
sided and began slowly to crystallise. 

From the eleventh century onwards (and with this we may 
date the commencement of the second period of the Middle 
Ages), we observe the work of reconstruction in progressive 
operation. The last immigration had now mingled its young 
and vigorous blood with the population of the West and South, 
in the descent of the Northmen; and the influx from Scandi- 
navia henceforth ceased. New tribes of ‘Teutonic and Sclavonian 
race had been added to the fold of Christ. The Saxons had 
learned submission to the ecclesiastical yoke so cruelly imposed 
on them by Charlemagne. Anschar’s devoted zeal had spread 
the faith into the forests of Denmark, and the still wilder regions 
which lay beyond them. Prussia, Lithuania, Poland, Bohemia, 
and Moravia (after some temporary conflict respecting the two 
last between the claims of the Greek and the Latin Church), 
acknowledged the authority of missionaries teaching in the name 
and with the sanction of Rome. The incursions of the Huns 
and Avars on the East, and the progress of the Saracens in the 
South and West, seemed to have reached their limits; and a 
broad though somewhat fluctuating line of separation marked off 
definitely the realms of heathendom and Christendom. In this 
state of things, two causes contributed powerfully to develop 
a feeling of social unity, and to centralise thought and effort 
throughout Western Europe: the ambition of the popes, in 
part successful, to assert a universal sovereignty ; and the en- 
terprise of the Crusades. Both these causes had their root in 
a belief, inherited from the earliest times of the Church, and 
through every period of its history exerting a deep and solemn 
influence: we refer to the expectation, which from age to age 
haunted the consciousness of Christendom, though its fulfilment 
was constantly deferred,—that the end of all things was at hand, 
and that Christ would shortly reappear from heaven, to hold the 
grand assize of the universe\and to judge the living and the 
dead. Many circumstances gave a peculiar intensity to this 
belief at the end of the tenth and during the course of the 
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eleventh century : the terrible calamities which had swept over 
Europe, and the dissolution of all social ties, reducing it to the 
utmost weakness and misery, during the century and a half 
which had elapsed since Charlemagne, who seemed to have 
raised his strong arm in vain to avert impending ruin; the 
threatening of fierce implacable infidels at all points of the 
ever-contracting sphere of Christendom; and the thought, 
which gave all other considerations a deeper significance, that 
the great millennial day which had witnessed the birth of the 
Lord, was now drawing to its close.* Christ’s own words were 
remembered, how he had foretold that “ great tribulation, such 
as was not since the beginning of the world,” should precede 
the revelation of the kingdom of God; and men saw the signs 
of its approach in the state of the world around them.t ‘This 
solemn event must not come on them without due preparation 
to meet it: and what preparation could be made, according to 
the ideas of that age, but forsaking their internal strife and jea- 
lousy, and banding themselves together as one Christian bro- 
therhood ; submitting all temporal rule to the supreme authority 
of their spiritual head, Christ’s representative and vicegerent 
among men; and rescuing, by a united effort, from its ignomi- 
nious captivity in the hands of unbelievers, that holy soil once 
trodden by his mortal footsteps, where, it was the universal belief, 
the Lord would again descend from heaven upon earth? The 
armed peace and graduated dependency of the feudal system 
afforded new facilities for realising the first of these conditions. 
Some popes of vast energy and capacity—more especially Gre- 
gory VII. and Innocent III., whose characters combined in 
puzzling harmony sincere and disinterested zeal with profound 
craft and insatiable ambition—succceded to a large extent in ac- 
complishing the second. ‘The proposal of the third, when first 
made, seized all ranks and both sexes, and even children, with a 
fever of enthusiasm from one end of Europe to the other, and 
precipitated the wild popular strength of Christendom, forced 
into a single channel and urged by a common impulse, in one 
vast flood of fanaticism on the East.{ This fervour did not en- 


* “One “| is with the Lord as a thousand years, and a thousand years as 
one day.” 2 Peter iii. 8. 

{ How deep and universal was this persuasion, may be gathered from the fact, 
that the preambles of many deeds and chartularies of this date yet extant begin 
with the words, appropinquante jam fine mundi. 

¢ “You might see the husband,” says William of Malmsbury, who was a con- 
temporary (p. 416, Sharpe’s Transl.), “departing with his wife, indeed, with all 
his family ; you would smile to see the whole household laden on a carriage, 
about to proceed on-their journey. The road was too narrow for the passen- 
gers.” ‘The rustic,” observes Guibert of Nogent, another writer of that age, 
“shod his oxen like horses, and placed his whole family on a cart; where it was 
amusing to hear the children, on the approach to any large town or castle, in- 
quiring if that were Jerusalem.” 
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dure. It is curious to observe, how each successive crusade was 
undertaken with less zeal than the preceding, till at last it was 
found impossiblé to raise any general enthusiasm in the cause 
at all; though individual warriors and princes were sometimes 
moved in a moment of compunctious sorrow or pious zeal to as- 
sume the cross, and the popes had every motive to encourage 
an undertaking which confirmed their authority and filled their 
coffers. ‘The popes too declined in influence as they became 
themselves less superstitious and more worldly. We perceive 
the change, on comparing Gregory VII. or even Innocent III. 
with Boniface VII1. The schism in the papacy, one pope at 
Avignon and another at Rome, dissolved the spell which, despite 
some occasional bursts of royal refractoriness, had once held the 
mind of Europe in submissive thraldom ; and the discussions at 
Constance and Basle rendered it impossible that the spiritual 
autocracy of former centuries should ever be restored. ‘The in- 
fluence of papal centralisation and of the crusades on the condi- 
tion of society was no doubt immense; but far more indirectly 
and by reaction than in any positive and immediate effect. Dis- 
appointment of fervid hopes and wider experience compelled 
men to reflect, purged out a wild and unreasoning enthusiasm 
from the better order of minds, and rallied such learning as the 
age could supply, around the papal chair, to assert and defend 
the interests of which it was the symbol. ‘The great scholastic 
doctors, till the time of Occam who was Ghibelline, were de- 
votedly papal ; and their learning, though scanty in its materials 
and limited in its object, was digested and exposed with a mar- 
vellous logic which disciplined the mind for encountering more 
important questions in future years, Thoughtful men, more- 
over, could not fail to reflect on the singular position of Christ- 
Cnllenm,—stounied on three sides by an infidel nation more re- 

fined and cultivated, and more advanced in the arts of life, than 
themselves, to whose schools their own youth and all who were 
in quest of knowledge, repaired for instruction, and whose faith, 
blasphemous as they had been taught to regard it, they had 
learned from experience was capable of cherishing noble and 
chivalrous virtues. Comparisons glanced at times through their 
minds, which were not always favourable to their own Church 
and people. Abelard, harassed and wearied with persecution, 
looked to the land of the infidel, in the hope of a peace which 
he found not at home ; and our own King John, and his French 
neighbour Philip Augustus, both declared, in the height of their 
quarrel with Innocent III., that they would take refuge from 
priestly insolence among the enemies of Christ. Frederic II., a 
large-hearted and enlightened sovereign, encouraged and patro- 
nised the learned and ingenious among the Jews and Mussul- 
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mans, and freely made use of their science in his universities 
of Naples and Salerno. 

Meanwhile, the conflict which the daring claims of the popes 
had provoked with the civil power, opened men’s eyes more and 
more to the wide difference of the grounds on which secular and 
spiritual authority should be based, and helped to develop the 
principles by which the juster constitution of modern societies 
was hereafter to be regulated. Open and avowed revolt broke 
out in innumerable sects of various names and mysterious origin, 
who all agreed in their abhorrence of the wealth and worldliness 
and vice of the monks and clergy, and in their reverence for the 
purity and simplicity of the primitive gospel; and they infused 
a deep leaven of reform into the heart of society, which continued 
to work silently and powerfully, in spite of the bloody extirpa- 
tion of the Albigenses, and the more politie measure of meeting 
the sectaries on their own ground by the counter-agency of 
mendicant preachers. The popular mind, aroused and enlight- 
ened by the mad and shameless insolence of its spiritual op- 
pressors, with its honest instincts all awake to the sense of truth 
and right, had found a voice in the vernacular dialects, now 
fully developed and in the fresh vigour of their youthful prime, 
which, from the North of England to the South of Italy, from 
the Rhine and the Elbe to the Loire and the Garonne, in the 
romance, the fabliau, and the apologue,—the lively tale of 
Chaucer, and the light song of the Troubadour,—in the solemn 
visions of Dante, the homely carnestness of Langland, and the 
stern warnings and denunciations of Wycliffe,—scattered freely to 
the winds of heaven accents of reproach, contempt, and indigna- 
tion, which nourished far and wide the purpose and the power 
of future reform. With the new languages of Europe, Christian- 
ity acquired an organ which expressed, as never before, the most 
varied notes and the deepest tones of her inmost soul. Yet the 
Church was still strong in the midst of all her enemies. The mass 
of the learning and intelligence of the age was on her side. ‘There 
were many who, like Hampden ata later day, loved the Church, 
though they hated churchmen. She had wealth at her command 
for all her purposes; and she often spent it munificently on the 
outward glory of her ritual and her temples and her retreats of 
piety. Literature and the arts she took under her special pro- 
tection in the pontificate of Nicolas V.; and could she have 
checked the venality and repressed the licentiousness which had 
so deeply infected her inner life—could she have used the learn- 
ing and the elegance which revived in Europe in the fifteenth 
century, honourably and faithfully, ag handmaids in the service 
of religion, and lightened the pressure of her yoke on the minds 
of thoughtful and cultivated men—the reopening of the mines of 
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classical literature might have prolonged her existence instead 
of hastening her fall. For there was little sympathy—though 
they accidentally worked together towards a common result— 
between the spirit of philosophical freedom and independence 
which was fostered by an ardent study of the remains of pagan 
antiquity and impatiently resisted the restraints of ecclesiastical 
authority, and that deep religious earnestness, nursed by scrip- 
tural reading and an Augustinian theology, which desired eccle- 
siastical reform in the same degree that it regarded the Church 
as the most important institution in society. Both parties re- 
joiced in the Reformation, but for a different reason: one, that 
it released them from the authority of the priest ; the other, that 
it subjected them to the authority of the Bible; the former 
valued it for what it destroyed, the latter for what it gave; the 
principle of the one was negative, that of the other positive. 
And both parties have their representatives at the present day. 
The former are the lineal ancestors of the modern deists and 
cultivators of natural religion, whose guiding principle rests 
more on reason than on faith, and of those rationalising Chris- 
tians who hang undecided between reason and scripture, and 
know not how to apportion the degree of allegiance due to each ; 
the latter find their successors in the class of thorough-going, 
evangelical Protestants, zealously attached to a definite, positive 
belief, every article of which they believe they can establish on 
the clear authority of the Word of God. Besides these, there has 
remained, even among Protestants, a party, and not a small one, 
which has this in common with Catholics, that it clings to Church- 
authority. These three parties rest on different principles, each 
of which contains some element of essential truth—reason, scrip- 
ture, tradition ; though the relation betwecn them seems nowhere 
clearly defined, and the mode of harmonising and combining them 
is one of the problems which the future has yet to solve. 

We have traversed a wide space; and we feel how wide it 
is, when we compare the court of Leo X., at which we may 
suppose ourselves now arrived,—polished, voluptuous, and hea- 
thenish,—with that upper chamber at Jerusalem, where a few 
Galilean rustics and their friends are assembled for prayer on 
the day of Pentecost. ‘To speak the plain truth, when we take 
our stand in the period of the Reformation, and look back on a 
millennium and a half, there is not a little, at a first view, to per- 
plex and confound us in the retrospect. Our immediate impres- 
sion is, that the most beneficent of all human undertakings has 
been a complete failure ; that the promise which heralded its 
introduction into the world has not been fulfilled; that Provi- 
dence has not accomplished the work which we had been accus- 
tomed to regard as peculiarly its own. ‘The contrast between 
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the Christian ideal of the Gospel of John and the reality of the 
Church,—between the Christianity of Christ and the Christi- 
anity of history,—is painful in the extreme: it stands out with 
a harsh and cutting sharpness, which wounds and lacerates our 
spiritual vision. Christ’s spirit is all diffusiveness ; he excludes 
none from his converse ; he consorts with publicans and sinners ; 
he has no austerity and pride; he sits down at all tables; he 
goes any where and every where, to seek and to save that which 
is lost. But what, almost from the day of its formation, has 
been the conduct of the Church? Intolerance and exclusiveness 
have characterised it. It has shut itself up within arbitrary pri- 
vileges; and founded a merit on gratuitous distinctions; and 
driven away from its communion the very parties whom, if it 
deemed them in error, it should rather have welcomed to its 
bosom, that it might redeem them. Christ’s life is a model of 
simplicity and purity : the Church has been filled with the spirit 
of lust and avarice. Christ dealt with the spirits of men, and 
only through the spirit acted on their temporal condition, and 
kept his kingdom separate from that of this world: the Church 
has been bound up with the wealth and the honours, and soiled 
with all the passions and the crimes, of the state. Christ’s spirit 
was love, and breathed of human brotherhood: the path of the 
Church through the ages has been scorched with fire and stained 
with blood; it has carried discord with it wherever it has gone; 
and we can trace it by the voice of hatred and cursing. Christ’s 
religion was calm and wise,—full of practical goodness, genial 
and joyous: the religion of the Church has been gloomy and 
ascetic, filled with miserable superstitions, selfish anxieties, and 
degrading terrors. Christ’s Church is served by a ministry of 
love ; the Church of history by a priesthood of fear. Christ’s 
loving influence quickens into new life and higher action every 
faculty and affection of the human frame: the Church, in all 
ages, has striven to check individuality of thought, and stereo- 
typed all ideas in her own mould, and shown herself hostile to 
freedom and progress. 

We have stated these contrasts strongly, that the whole reality 
might come before us, and the objections, as they occur to the 
reader, when his eye ranges over the past, might stand out in 
all their force : but we have only stated what, as a general truth, 
is borne out by the facts of history. And now, what are we to 
say to these things? Must the book of the Church be closed as 
a painful enigma, only furnishing doubt and distrust of Provi- 
dence? Or is there another view of the subject, which will ex- 
hibit these dark passages on a background of broader light, and 
enable us to draw from them consolation for the Past and hope 
for the Future? 
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At the outset, it is obvious to remark, that the amazing 
dissimilitude and disproportion which we have noticed between 
the original idea of-Christianity, as expressed by Christ, and its 
subsequent realisation in history, has two sides; and that if, on 
the one hand, it seems at first sight to indicate a weakness and 
insufficiency in the instrumentalities of Providence for sustaining 
and executing the great charge intrusted to them, it proves, on 
the other, how infinitely Christ himself, in his doctrine and his 
life, transcended the conception and present capacity of the. 
world into which he was sent; and how impossible it is to ex- 
plain such a character, if we regard it as an historical reakty— 
(and the difficulty is not diminished, but increased, by sup- 
posing it, with Strauss, to be a mythic development of a few his- 
torical elements)—as the product ofa general fermentation of 
ideas in the age when it appeared. There are phenomena in 
human history which we can only solve on the assumption of 
something perfectly original and unique in the constitution of 
the minds which exhibit them—of some deeper action and 
richer influx, not traceable by us to any general and overt law,— 
of that primal Character from which all the forms of mind ulti- 
mately proceed. What is called genius seems to us included in 
this category of phenomena: nor are we conscious of the slightest 
want of reverence,—on the contrary, feel ourselves penetrated 
with the profoundest reverence for the greatest of all God’s 
mysteries,—when we say, that in the department of RELIGIOUS- 
NEss—that obscure and awful verge of being where man’s spirit 
seems to come into immediate contact with the Divine—we place 
Christ at the summit of conceivable genius, occupying a posi- 
tion sole, supreme, and as yet unapproached. He stands, indeed, 
so high, that the purest and noblest elements of our humanity 
must experience an immense development, and all its coarser 
adhesions be well purged out, before it can enter generally into 
any vital communion with him. Yet we all feel, in our better 
moments, how stimulating it is to have such an ideal constantly 
before us. From this point of view, we can see that there was 
truth in Soame Jenyns’s celebrated argument, that the discord- 
ancy of the Gospel with the predominant interests, passions, and 
pursuits of mankind, is a proof of its celestial origin. 

But Christianity once communicated to the world through 
the life and death of its Founder, had to make its way under 
the ordinary conditions of social progress. If it was to leaven 
the world, and become the principle of a new civilisation, it 
must enter into an external combination at least with many 
things that were opposed to its spirit and inconsistent with 
its purity. Its earliest fortunes, it should be remembered, were 
involved with those of a rotten and perishing civilisation ; and 
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it could not escape the consequences of social corruption and 
dissolution. ‘his consideration should have weight, when we 
complain of the mischiefs—and they were doubtless manifold 
—of its incorporation with the state. Only two alternatives, 
as far as we can see, were open to the religion: it might have 
remained free and independent—a purely spiritual influence 
—cherished by the individual conscience, and spread by the 
efforts of voluntary zeal;—in which case it would have been 
in danger of being absorbed in some of the wild theories that 
filled the world on the overthrow of the old paganism: or, 
if it sought protection against secret undermining and open 
violence in strong corporate forms, a ruling priesthood, and a 
rigid orthodoxy, recognised, defended, and endowed by the civil 
power, it must then incur all the evils of such close association 
with temporal interests, and share in the guilt of the tyranny 
and wickedness of which their history is so largely made up. 
Our sympathies are, of course, with the primitive missionaries, 
who scattered the seeds of Christian truth in entire independ- 
ence of the hierarchy, and who were at length displaced and 
superseded by the Romanist agency of Augustine in Britain, 
and Boniface in Germany: but it is a question, open at least to 
entertainment, whether their continuance in their actual state 
would have so directly contributed to the future civilisation of 
Europe as the triumph of their adversaries. We sce the evil 
that was; what might have been, we can only conjecture. It is 
a problem of history, not a question of morals. 

From the very fact that religion penetrates so deeply into 
our being, and mingles so intimately with the intensest of our 
hopes and fears, we constantly find its presence in scenes and its 
influence in actions which seem inconsistent with its nature. 
It is in the centre of our humanity, and struggles and suffers 
along with it; and whatever it affects, partakes of its own myste- 
rious strength, and has a touch of its infinity. We may say of 
religion, what Coleridge has so beautifully said of love: 

*¢ All thoughts, all passions, all desires, 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame, — 
All are Religion’s ministers, 
And feed her sacred flame.” 
Strange as it may seem, it is this all-pervading depth and 
universality of the religious sentiment which gives it a sort of 
exclusiveness in the minds which it possesses with its utmost 
force. If it is embraced as a truth at all, it is felt to be the 
truth, one and sovereign, with which no other can come into 
competition—the sole light, strength, and consecration of our 
being: and men not readily distinguishing, especially in the 
season of fresh and fervent zeal, their own apprehension of the 
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truth from its spiritual substance, what is health to themselves 
from what is health for others, and having at the same time a 
dim but deep-rooted feeling that all truth must be one, are very 
soon and very honestly betrayed into the persuasion, that intoler- 
ance to their fellow-men is allegiance to God. This is one 
of the last errors which the good unlearn. It is Bottiger, we 
think, who remarks, that all monotheistic religions are essentially 
intolerant; and in one sense it must be so. Polytheism has no 
difficulty in admitting new gods; monotheism can allow no part- 
nership or proximity with Him who is absolutely One and Su- 
preme. The Neoplatonic philosophers of the second and third 
centuries found no fault with the doctrines of the Christians, or 
their reverence for the nature of Jesus: what they objected to 
was, the exclusiveness of this new sect, which refused to take its 
place among other religions and to set its founder's bust beside 
those of Orpheus and Apollonius. But, however attended with 
collateral mischiefs, which we of the present day can clearly see, 
and are therefore bound to avoid, there was an instinct of self- 
preservation in this exclusiveness of the ancient Christians, 
without which their religion might have lost its identity, dis- 
solved and dissipated in the vague syncretism of beliefs through 
which heathenism slowly passed into Christianity. This con- 
sideration offers some explanation of that fearful fact of persecu- 
tion, which lies as a charge against every form and profession of 
Christian belief, from the Catholics on the one hand to the So- 
cinians on the other, and in which the best and the worst of 
men are equally involved,—repugnant as it seems to all our ideas 
of a religion of holiness and love. Men must be tried by their 
fidelity to what they believe at the time to be just and right. 
Conscience expands with the growth of the intellect. In all 
ages blasphemy has been looked on with horror, as the greatest 
of human crimes. There is something in our nature which sug- 
gests it as the height of wickedness, to insult the majesty and 
contradict the truth of God. ‘The sin against the Holy Ghost 
occurs to us as something impossible to be forgiven. Men, 
urged by their instincts in the weakness of reason, take their 
own false and narrow measure of what blasphemy is; and be- 
come unconsciously, believing themselves all the while only 
servants of the truth, guilty of the highest injustice to their fel- 
low-men. So close are the boundaries of good and evil in 
human nature, so easily do they slide into each other, and so 
strange are the mixtures thus produced, that proud, vengeful, 
and selfish passions imperceptibly infuse themselves into feelings 
which commenced in honest earnestness, and are cherished to 
their last expression of harshness and cruelty with no clear 
sense of criminality. Jerome’s words, “ Non est crudelitas pro 
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Deo pietas,” express the sentiment which has justified persecu- 
tion to many earnest and upright minds. They viewed the 
burning of a heretic as we regard the execution of a criminal: 
they felt it to be a necessity on which they were unwillingly 
forced; and religious persecution, to do it justice, has almost 
always made great efforts to avert the final stroke by obtaining 
the recantation of its victims. Augustine employed argument 
and persuasion as long as he could with the refractory Donatists ; 
it was only at the last, when all other methods had failed, that 
he thought himself justified by the words of Scripture (Luke 
xiv. 23) in recurring to compulsion. Calvin’s nature was harsh 
and unamiable, his logic remorseless, and his will sternly reso- 
lute; but his life is the witness of his integrity: and when he 
ordered the burning of Servetus, we cannot doubt that conscience 
as completely,gave him its approval, as it has our own Secretary 
of State in refusing to reprieve the poisoner of his wife and his 
friend." In condemning the great men of past ages for acts 
which appear so shocking to us, we are not, perhaps, sufficiently 
aware, that in a milder form we are still perpetually guilty of 
similar injustice and cruclty. When we make dogmas the test of 
piety,—when we doom men’s souls, though we do not touch their 
bodies,—when we insult them by our compassion for their spi- 
ritual condition, or doubt their mental soundness and honesty 
because they add to or omit some article of our creed, and will 
not come to Christ and God in our way,—we are still under the 
influence,—we may hope, the last and expiring influence,—of the 
same spirit which lighted the fires of Smithfield, left Davidis to 
languish and die in a dungeon, and drenched the soil of Lan- 
guedoc with innocent blood. 

Much of the extreme asceticism and morbid enthusiasm of 
ancient Christianity, the outward form of which has been pro- 
longed by endowment and institution into more recent times— 
in fact, the whole system of monasticism—may be ascribed to 
intense reaction against the foul and overwhelming sensuality of 
the later paganism, strengthened by the attendant belief of the 
approaching end of the world. ‘The contagion was so wide- 
spreading and so strong, that for some natures there was no 
safety but in flight, and no repose but in the silence of the 
cloister. When monachism was established, and celibacy be- 
came a rule, sacerdotal interest and ambition corrupted the sim- 
plicity and fervour of the primitive motive, to which a false phi- 
losophy had already in the first instance given an exaggerated 
force and a perverted direction; and the most terrible vices of 
the papal system resulted from the artificial perpetuation of this 
violent resistance to nature’s laws, which had originated under 
exceptional circumstances, and at the bidding of a sincere though 
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extravagant self-devotion. It appears to be a law of Providence, 
that deep-rooted evils should be expelled from the social system 
only through some excess of tendency in the opposite direction 
—a tendency which, to our view of things, may seem to spread 
too wide and endure too long: yet, when we consider what were 
the notions of a Kingdom of God which prevailed through the 
Middle Ages, and how all the highest interests of men were 
seen through the medium of that governing idea, we can well 
understand, that there might be a deep religiousness in the feel- 
ing which led such men as Bernard and Norbert to insist on 
keeping the clergy separate from the world, and to extol the 
monastic life as the highest form of Christian excellence. Doubt- 
less it puzzles us to find those who were so truly great for their 
intellectual and moral qualities, yielding to what we now look 
upon as childish and hurtful superstitions, encouraging asceti- 
cism, and sympathising with the worship of saints and a reverence 
for their relics; and to observe that they were opposed with jus- 
ter views by men who in all points but a certain mediocrity of 
common sense, were confessedly their inferiors. What were 
Jovinian and Vigilantius, as powers in their day, compared with 
Athanasius, Basil, Jerome, or Chrysostom? But it is the higher 
order of minds, those more especially which are endowed with 
the fire and sensibility of genius, that religion seizes with an at- 
tractive force, and carries away with a bewildering enthusiasm, to 
which ordinary rules are altogether inapplicable, plunging them 
into depths as well as lifting them up to heights, which common 
minds are equally spared and denied by the more perfect balance 
of their feebler powers. Indeed, there is something vague and 
limitless, something immeasurable by human faculty, in every 
expression of deep and earnest religion. In the very extrava- 
gances which mark its course through the ages, in its slow and 
irregular growth, in its long periods of partial development and 
partial retrocession, in the apparent scantiness and meagreness 
of its visible fruits, in the very passions which it has roused and 
the strife which it has engendered,—there is a certain vastness, 
which, so far from furnishing a ground of distrust or food for 
scepticism, is to us the sign and the witness of a power whose 
origin and issue transcend the bounds of time, whose subject is 
the immortal spirit, and whose sphere is eternity. 

But. it is time to draw these general speculations to a close, 
and to ask what result is yielded by this survey of the Past, ca- 
pable of an rapplication to our immediate Future. What is the 
principle which has been at work in all the changes that have 
passed before us, often abused to their own purposes by ambi- 
tion and selfishness, yet often stimulating the grandest heroism 
and the noblest self-devotion, and, with all its perversion and 
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wildness, ever preserving humanity from absolute lapse into 
hard and gross materialism? What is Christianity ?—It is, as 
we understand it, a sense of the infinite value of the spiritual in 
man, as revealed by Christ. It is the devotion ofall our faculties 
and affections to realise the ideal of humanity as it shines out in 
him. Christ is manifested as an example of self-sacrifice to the 
highest truth and the highest good: and in that spirit of self- 
sacrifice to duty, which purges all pride, selfishness, and carnal- 
ity out of the soul, man’s glory and perfection and his fitness for 
a higher state of existence consist. ‘True Christian life is a daily 
renewal of the self-sacrifice of Christ. We believe, that this 
definition of Christianity will apply to the great heroes of the 
faith in every former age, however dark the superstitions which 
enveloped their minds, and however deplorable the errors into 
which their lives were occasionally betrayed. The essence of 
Christianity, so conceived, will be found in them all. They lived 
and died to accomplish what they saw, according to the light 
within them, as God’s truth and God’s right ; and the thought 
of that death on the cross gave them power and courage to do 
their work. It was their vocation, as Christians, to combat 
wrong and assert the right; and that will remain the vocation 
of all true Christians to the end of time. The ideal set before 
them in Christ grew brighter and more distinct from age to age, 
as their own moral nature expanded; for Christianity is not so 
much put into man as brought out of him; it is the development 
of his own inherent religiousness under the kindling influence 
of the word and life of Christ. There is giving and taking in 
this case, as in the contemplation of a great work of human art ; 
the spiritual sympathy with the growth of the spiritual life 
daily becomes more profound and complete. As the true poet 
sees more in a Madonna of Raffaclle than an ordinary mind, and 
even reflects on it some of the light of his own genius, though 
first kindled by a ray from the canvas itself; so our minds, as 
they are more thoroughly penetrated with the spirit of Christ, 
feel more and more the beauty that was in his life, and can im- 
part to its historical memorials a more vital glow from our own 
consciousness. It is because Christ realises the moral ideal as 
it rises and expands within ourselves, that we own in him the 
divinest form of humanity. 

What is wanted, therefore, for the future progress of Chris- 
tianity is, not arcnewed zeal for perpetuating the dogmatic forms 
of the past, accomplished, as most of them have, their appointed 
work, and no longer expressing a living idea,—but more free- 
dom for the full development of our religious nature in the spirit 
of Christ, that it may grow up into completer harmony with the 
ideal in him. And it behoves every one who feels this, to exert 
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himself with a manly courage and vigour in protecting religious 
liberty, in the largest sense of that word, against the many ene- 
mies by which it is assailed. ‘‘ Whoever,” says the Chevalier 
Bunsen, “ promotes oppression of conscience and mental slavery 
—yea, who does not with all sincerity and energy labour in faith 
for the freedom of the human conscience and intellect—is work- 
ing for Jesuitism, and, as much as in him lies, for the downfall 
and destruction of his own church and nation. If he be a Pro- 
testant, he deserves a double measure of our abhorrence or com- 
passion.” * 

We do not call upon men to put forth elaborate defences 
of Christianity, which sometimes raise more doubts than they 
answer. We donot expect any thing from a revised enforce- 
ment of the old arguments from miracle and prophecy. Such 
reasonings appear to us not very well adapted to the present 
state of the public mind, which is more likely to be convinced 
by a clear and unforced exhibition of the correspondence of the 
religion of Christ to the profoundest wants and noblest aspira- 
tions of human nature, and of its preeminent fitness to encounter 
the many forms of low selfishness and worldly anxiety which 
spring up in the rank soil of a high material civilisation. Many 
of the deeper questions which attach to the subject of Chris- 
tianity in thoughtful and speculative minds, can only be solved 
by a sound and comprehensive religious psychology, founded on 
the indisputable realities of human nature, as they have been 
illustrated by the progressive Christian light of eighteen cen- 
turies.t But the results of such an analysis must be tested and 
verified by a reference to that highest model of humanity, which 
shines upon us through the light of ages, and to whose ever- 
brightening lineaments all that is purest and noblest within us 
gives spontaneous response. 


* Signs of the Times, p. 444. 

t This subject is touched on very satisfactorily in several passages of Schwarz’s 
able and interesting volume, which we regret that want of space has prevented 
us from noticing as it deserves. 
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Correspondence mith the United States respecting Central America, 
presented to both Houses of Parliament by command of Her 
Majesty, 1856. 

Correspondence respecting the Mosquito Territory, presented to the 
House of Commons, July 3d, 1848, in pursuance of their Address 
of April 3d, 1848. 

Correspondence with Mr. Wallenstein, Consul- General for Guatemala 
and Costa Rica, presented to both Houses of Parliament, 1856. 


Notes on Central America, particularly the States of Honduras and 
San Salvador, and the proposed Honduras Inter-Oceanie Rail- 
nay. By E. G. Squier, formerly Chargé d’ Affaires of the United 
States to the Republics of Central America: with original maps and 
illustrations. London: Sampson Low. New York: Harper Bro- 
thers. 1856. 


Papers relative to Recruiting in the United States, presented to both 
Houses of Parliament by command of Her Majesty, 1856. 




















Ir is a disastrous thing when the very connecting link which binds 
together the history of nations becomes the greatest obstruction 
to the freedom and profit of their intercourse ; and yet we must 
fear that thus, in great measure, do matters now stand between 
England and America. The tie of a common ancestry, the bonds 
of mental and moral similarity, the community in law, language, 
and religion, are with a large party in the United States, and 
with not a few, we fear, amongst ourselves, little more than gall- 
ing memorials of that identity of race and temper which, more 
almost than any other influence, heightens the bitterness of every 
dispute. The tie of community in race between rival nations is 
too often like an isthmus between neighbouring continents,—at 
first a connecting pathway of union, but later an irritating obs- 
tacle to the exchanges of a riper civilisation, and a permanent 
temptation to petty quarrels ;—at once bridging the wholesome 
chasm which would mark out clearly the limits of right, and inter- 
posing an unwelcome barrier to the free interchange of equal bene- 
fits. An isthmus is the true place for a quarrel,—too narrow for a 
natural mingling of states, just wide enough for a hostile meet- 
ing of statesmen; and what Panama is to our foreign ministers, 
that the isthmus of Anglo-Saxon descent is becoming to the two 
peoples,—a bond tight enough to excite jealousy, and too narrow 
to inspire affection. Could it be severed,—could the “estranging 
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sea” flow in between our nationalities as well as between our 
empires,—we should probably look upon each other with a more 
genial and respectful interest. England might then cease to 
feel a tacit reproach in the voracity of American ambition, and 
America to see insult in the dumb indifference of English hau- 
teur. It is not a little because our own deep though suppressed 
delight in empire shrinks from seeing itself translated into 
ugly and boastful words, that we so intensely detest the frothy 
vaunts of our filibustering relatives ; it is not a little because 
they in their turn are conscious of a dev ouring pride of caste 
themselves, that they are so repelled by the frigid assumption of 
English superiority. But notwithstanding this worst embitter- 
ment of our mutual discords, that we have so intimate and rank- 
ling a sense in ourselves of the evil which we sce in each other, 
the best English and the best Americans have the closest possi- 
ble sympathies. They hold in common the great political faith 
of all Protestant nations,—that government should be on openly- 
confessed principles, not a secret art of dexterous management ; 
and that, aiming constantly at being self-government, it should 
respect, as far as possible, the conscientious scruples of the re- 
sistance it is obliged to overrule. These have ever been the two 
leading political principles of the Anglo-Saxon Protestants,—no 
reserve, and no unnecessary pressure ;—an open exposition of po- 
licy; and plenty of room for the free expansion of protesting 
minorities. With little enough tenderness or delicacy about 
unclaimed rights, true Anglo-Saxons have always by nature re- 
spected honest firmness, even when unbacked by force, and have 
never endured an attempt to manage them by underhand states- 
manship. These were exactly the two grounds of their hatred 
to the Stuarts,—that that foolish and despotic race strove to 
trample out even the signs of discontent, instead of permitting 
it, so far as it was amenable to practical authority ; and that they 
strove to practise upon them by trickery, instead of openly in- 
sisting on their own way. And this possession of a common 
political tradition unites the people of England and America, we 
trust, séi//, not merely by a bond of memory, which, taken alone, 
is apt to nourish jealousy, but by extending that memory into a 
common political aim. Between England and the northern states 
of America, at least, we firmly believe that this tie is strong and 
lasting. 

But over the temporary government of America, and over the 
whole face,—and not, we fear, the mere surface of society in the 
south,—there has come asad change, which two evil spirits have 
mainly conspired to work—the despotic spirit nourished by 
slavery, and the time-serving artful spirit nourished by the ne- 
cessity for swaying a vast democracy. Englishmen are strangely 
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metamorphosed by living mainly with their inferiors, or by 
living only amongst those whose interests and opinions are iden- 
tical with their own. No national character needs social com- 
pression more than ours. Naturally unsympathetic and phleg- 
matic, our countrymen are apt to become insolent by living with 
subordinates, and selfishly inconsiderate by living only with 
equals. We need a high state of social condensation,—the 
weight and pressure of classes above and classes below,—to keep 
alive in us the characteristic virtues of the Anglo-Saxon race,— 
fairness in the whole people, and candour in the rulers. Take 
off this pressure, as it is taken off in the straggling settlements 
of young America, and the solid fair Englishman is likely 
enough to expand into the swaggering selfish democrat, who, 
having never felt the weight or solicitation of other claims, has 
forgotten his respect for the liberty of others, and is as enraged 
by opposition as ever was the selfish mob of Athens or Rome. 
Except in the large cities of the north, there is no sufficient 
complexity of interests in the American society ; all its members 
are on a dead level, having the same wishes and needs, and no 
daily experience of the necessity of concession to conflicting 
claims. The consequence is, that the people—like an only 
child—get the tyrannical habits of an only class; and their rulers 
quickly learn the mean arts of humouring them, finding that 
their spoiled democratic temper brooks no resistance. It is 
worse still where the demon of slavery is at work under a warmer 
sun than usually quickens the frigid temper of the Saxon race. 
There a spirit of despotism is nourished in the place of that 
phlegmatic fairness which is our national safeguard, and the re- 
gard for the scruples and convictions of protesting minorities is 
lost in the domineering of arbitrary passion. 

These are the influences which have alienated America’s sym- 
pathies from England, and brought forth their full fruits in the 
administration of President Pierce. That administration, as all 
England is now repeating, does not represent the true American 
nation ; but it does represent emphatically those evil influences 
that threaten to break the ties between us and them. It is the 
administration in which slavery has broken its parole, and 
passed the compromise-limits within which it had solemnly 
pledged itself to stay. Itis the administration in which a great 
territory has not only been laid open to possible slavery by the 
influence of the federal government, but forced into a reception 
of actual slavery by invaders at whom that government has con- 
nived. And while all Nebraska has been exposed to the attack, 
Kansas seized, Lawrence sacked, and Mr. Senator Sumner 
beaten in the Senate-chamber, all with the same accompani- 
ments of cowardly artifice, in the interests of the domestic in- 
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stitution,—the government that has fostered these measures has 
been cajoling the democratic party by gratifying their feelings of 
international jealousy and vaulting ambition. The civil war in 
Kansas—the growth of filibustering expeditions—the recognition 
of Walker’s conquest of Nicaragua—the provocation given to 
England—are all fruits of that evil graft on Ameriean states- 
manship, the nursing of a despotic democracy. 

This is the great anxiety that we feel in contemplating our 
relations with American politicians ; not the danger of the im- 
mediate crisis, which is, we trust, slight, but the increase of the 
discreditable species of statesmen in America who have brought 
the immediate crisis on. Will the present government yield up 
their places to men who will carry on their policy, or will the 
older and better type of statesmen return? Shall we again see 
a government elected that governs for the sake of popular power, 
or one that honestly spends its power, without drawing bills on 
the future, for the sake of good government? Will the states- 
men who are most subservient to popular passion, and most cold 
and cruel when they once feel popular passion at their back, con- 
tinue to rise above the heads of those who would sacrifice them- 
selves to heal the civil disorders of the Republic? If so, a rup- 
ture with England, at no distant date, is, we believe, incvitable ; 
for it seems certain that the only art by which these statesmen 
can retain a hold on both north and south at once, is to enlist 
the former on their side by an exciting external policy, and the 
latter by an exciting internal policy,—gratifying national am- 
bition by a defiance of the supposed national rival, and gratify- 
ing the passions and interests of the planters by assisting the 
encroachments of their peculiar institution. Yet, in the worst 
event, there is good ground of hope that such a policy may over- 
reach itself; for the north cannot now long continue to endure 
the burden of “imputed” sins laid upon it in virtue of its al- 
liance with the south ; and unless the aggressive policy is sue- 
cessful for a time in staving off the separation, we may soon for- 
get all jealousies in a hearty union with the better half ofa 
nation whose feelings of rivalry and suspicion spring mainly 
from a false connection. 

At, present, however, our only concern with the internal 
policy of the American government is in its bearing on their 
foreign relations. Yet no one can understand the latter without 
interpreting them by the principles which regulate the former. 
It is not simply that all who foster internal dissension are 
obliged to divert the inflammatory tendency by the appliance of 
external irritants. It is not merely that where the civil adminis- 
tration is a system of gambling, the foreign administration must 
be of the same kind—a sort of hedging your bet. ‘This is not 
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all; for besides this there is a special relation between the policy 
of slavery and the policy of encroachment. The filibuster is 
own son to the slave-owner. ‘The one treats feeble states as the 
other treats feeble races. The negro exists to be subjected ; 
the undefended province exists to be annexed. It is assumed 
that these lower races and states are given moral and political 
life for the same reason for which animals meant for human food 
are given physical life,—only because vitality enables them to 
supply more perfectly the higher order of beings who consume 
them with the fibre and tissue their organisation needs. The 
world of nature, though given us to subdue, is conceived to be too 
light a nutriment for the higher races of men; rational life and 
political life of lower orders must be fed upon as well, in order 
to sustain the higher types of social organisations. "A servile 
class and tributary states are desiderata for the completer leisure 
of a directing intelligence. 

The anxious points about the American foreign policy are 
these two—this restless hunger of the democracy for new prey, 
and the utter slipperiness and unreliable character of the states- 
men. Statesmen as aggressive and as meddling, as we may 
prove subsequently, England has often had; but English states- 
men have never been backed by a univers sal popular Yapacity for 
encroachment ; and, what is more important still, English states- 
men do really, we believe, feel themselves bound by both the 
spirit and the letter of their predecessors’ pledges. They feel 
that England’s honour is something distinct from the honour of 
a temporary ministry, and that, however much a system of policy 
may rightly change with a change of the cabinet, promises g given 
by one administration must be “scrupulously adhered to by an- 
other if foreign nations are to respect and trust the British 
crown. But the whole course of the late negotiations with 
America show that by the Pierce administration such obligations 
are lightly felt. The problem of foreign policy with them is to 
make it supplement the home policy by winning the favour of 
those who are indifferent or dissatisfied about their internal 
measures. It is impossible for any one who has studied these 
negotiations to believe that the American cabinet adjust their 
foreign relations according to their real estimate of the merits of 
the case on which they decide ; we cannot avoid the belief that 
their course is mainly determined by a regard to other exigen- 
cies. It is rumoured that the President proposed, in order to 
avoid dismissing the English ambassador, Mr. Crampton, that 
the embassy should be altogether closed for the present. Whe- 
ther there be truth or not in that report, we can well conceive 
that to the tactics of this administration the permanent residence 
of an English ambassador must be rather a perplexity than an 
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assistance. The idea of a foreign embassy is, to afford such an 
opportunity of immediate personal intercourse and mutual expla- 
nations between two governments on any sudden emergency as 
will prevent misunderstanding. For example, a report comes 
to America that H.M.S. Plumper has suddenly gone in at an 
English consul’s request and captured a port in Central America 
contrary to treaty. The Senate and Congress at Washington 
are in a fever, and make speeches against Great Britain. It is 
to be feared that some U.S. commander will be sent out with 
instructions that may lead to a collision with H.M.S. Plumper. 
The government, therefore, refers to the English ambassador ; 
and if his report be at once decisive and soothing in disclaiming 
the act, such a collision is avoided, and the ministry are able to 
appease the public until it is officially disclaimed. The presence 
of some one who has a full knowledge of British affairs and the 
purposes of British ministers, is likely to have explanatory effects 
in these cases. But if the object of the ministry is not to get at 
real facts,—if they desire to have the refusal of a quarrel up to the 
latest possible moment, and covet, in short, a general power of 
either gradually taking offence, or gradually forgiving and for- 
getting, or of chronic grumbling without coming to an issue at 
all, according as they find the public mind answers to the notes 
they strike upon it,—then there is nothing so embarrassing as 
personal intercourse. Nothing is so easy as to accommodate a 
despatch to such views; you may balance the pacific turn of one 
sentence by the indignant turn of another, and reserve the right 
of ultimately taking up either line ; in short, you may leave the 
matter entirely in statu quo, and yet produce a document. But 
personal intercourse on these terms is not so easy to manage. 
If you find explanations quite satisfactory, you may incautiously 
betray it, when a cabinet mecting to consider a despatch would 
have discovered some satisfactory reason for not being satisfied. 
In short, if the object is to act upon a mutual understanding of 
the real facts, a personal communication is excellent ; but if the 
object is to shape a course by reference to certain other circum- 
stances which the real state of the facts does not affect, nothing 
can be more perplexing. 

And this appears to us to be the case with the foreign po- 
licy of the present American administration. They have often 
desired to keep their course in suspense, not for further know- 
ledge on the case, but for further knowledge off the case. Their 
foreign tactics have of course been accommodated to foreign 
events, but regulated and caused by home considerations. They 
have not scrupled to stretch to the utmost the literal construc- 
tion of compacts entered into by their predecessors, and to avoid 
as much as possible either the receiving or the giving of prema- 
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ture explanations, which might have closed too early a promising 
vista of dispute. There can be no better illustration of this po- 
licy than in the astute manceuvres which have ended in the dis- 
missal of our ambassador and of the three English consuls. The 
matter, important as it may prove in its results, is intrinsically 
dull and insignificant ; but as indicating how necessarily the want 
of frankness and simplicity of purpose in any cabinet tends to 
nullify, or rather change into a negative quantity, the advantage 
of the ambassadorial system, it has great interest, and is worth 
afew words of comment. It illustrates moreover strikingly the 
mode in which the vehement jealousies of a vast democracy pro- 
duce slippery statesmen, and slippery statesmen aggravate the 
jealousies of the democracy. 

The winter that witnessed our disasters before Sebastopol 
seems to have been one also of great privation in North America, 
and large offers of enlisting poured in upon our consuls and were 
reported to our government, who were naturally anxious to accept 
them. The law of the United States, however, forbids not only 
recruiting for foreign service, but “ hiring or retaining” any per- 
son to go beyond the limits or jurisdiction of the United States 
*‘ with intent to be enlisted.” ‘This our minister at Washington, 
Mr. Crampton, early ascertained ; but was induced by the wish of 
his government to avail himself of these offers, as far as was pos- 
sible without actually “hiring or retaining” recruits. In: con- 
versation with the United States secretary of state, Mr. Marcy, 
he mentioned the desire entertained by the English government 
to receive on British territory the help offered, and to make their 
terms widely known; but to do nothing that could not be done 
without a violation of the American law; and ascertained, as he 
thought, that though the law would be literally enforced, there 
was no disposition to interpret it very strictly or to strain its 
prohibitions, Mr. Marcy himself volunteering the remark, that 
“any number of persons who chose” might go into British terri- 
tory to enlist. Mr. Crampton’s subordinate, Mr. Lumley, also 
stated to Mr. Marcy, that Mr. Crampton “believed that every 
thing that could be done might be effected legally ;” and it is 
abundantly clear that the American government understood that 
an effort was being made, within the supposed limits of the law, 
to encourage those who wished it to join the British service at 
Halifax. We do not doubt that the spirit at least of the law was 
violated by defraying the cost of the journey to Halifax for all 
those who were desirous to enlist ; although all pledges, engage- 
ments, or retaining-fees, were emphatically discountenanced by 
the British authorities. But the procedure of the American 
government is the point of interest. It is clear that on the 7th 
of May they were first convinced that something was authorised 
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by our government which would give ground for quarrel.* Mr. 
Marcy smiled on the gentleman who communicated this news. 
He “ appeared much pleased with this communication.” He said 
“he had no doubt that the course pursued by Mr. Crampton 
was the proper one ; he was indeed convinced of this from having 
seen Mr. Crampton’s instructions to her Majesty’s consuls when 
the question of recruiting first arose.’ And yet this was the 
despatch which, as he afterwards admits, roused his suspicions and 
suggested the idea of a quarrel. Instead of remonstrating and 
suggesting the danger of breaking the spirit of the law, there was 
much careful delay and collection of information; then, on the 9th 
of June, a note sent to England without any word on the matter 
to Mr. Crampton, though it was known that “he had been as- 
signed some duty in the service” which indeed constituted the chief 
grievance. All June and July this reserve lasted, the American 
government collecting evidence, and carefully avoiding any ex- 
planation with those who might have stopped them. In July a 
British consul was arrested for interfering in this service. Early 
in August came a full apology from Lord Clarendon for any un- 
intentional infraction of the law, with a notice that all the pro- 
ceedings which had been supposed to be within the law, but might 
probably have led to its violation, had been summarily stopped. 
But to accept an apology was the last thing then wished by the 
American government. They had the materials now in their 
hands for some exciting public prosecutions. The ill-success of 
England and France, then occupied in hopelessly making fifth 
parallels and trying new gencrals, and the vigorous defence of 
Russia in Sebastopol, had considerably turned the tide of Ame- 
rican sympathy. The United States Attorney-General was just 
preparing to call the English minister and consuls “ male- 
factors screened from conviction” by their government; and to 
assert that ifthe letter of the law had not been infringed, the in- 
ternational offence was thereby doubled. It: was now discovered 
that a new cry of injury could be raised, quite apart from the 
violation of the law, and more likely to excite popular enthu- 
siasm—that of violated “ Sovereign Territorial Rights ;” and on 
this accordingly Mr. Marcy insisted in high terms of indigna- 
tion, on the 5th of September, in the very first words of expos- 
tulation which Mr. Crampton had received directly from the 

* See Mr. Marcy’s despatch of the 28th of December, p. 137 of the blue-book 
on the United States’ recruiting. He says, referring to a despatch read to him on 
the 7th of May, “This paper demands special attention. It conveyed the first 
distinct intimation that her Majesty’s ministers had given instructions for enlist- 
ments in the United States, together with the fact that the British minister, Mr. 
Crampton, had been assigned some duty in that service.... Thus it was brought 
to light that the British cabinet had proposed enlistments in the United States, 


and had employed her Majesty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary accredited to this government to aid in the undertaking.” 
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American cabinet. The design is clear, to get full evidence of 
the British minister’s implication before he should be put on 
his guard; and the unwillingness to seek any explanation of his 
views and conduct is equally clear.* ‘‘ Congratulations” are sent 
by the United States Attorney-General on the complete success 
of the prosecutions, and inflammatory public letters, quoting 
unpublished British despatches, are written. Lord Clarendon’s 
reply is naturally for the first time angry; but with it arrives 
news of our success at Sebastopol, and the news is well received 
in America. The tone of the American despatches immediately 
moderates, although some fresh ships of war had been just sent 
out to join our West India squadron. And finally, after the 
proclamation of peace, the charge as against our government, 
which was the main thing put forward at the trial in September 
in such violent declamatory fashion, is wholly withdrawn, and 
Mr. Crampton dismissed on the ground of private dissatisfaction, 
amidst the most profuse assurances of general affection for the 
English cabinet. Clearly the anti-British move did not take, as 
had been hoped, with the democratic party. Perhaps the news 
of the Crimean success in part foiled it. At all events, we now 
know that Mr. Buchanan, late the American ambassador, who 
was the mild medium of communicating Mr. Marcy’s able indig- 
nation,—who withheld for months on his own responsibility one 
hostile despatch because he thought the “highly satisfactory” 
apology of Lord Clarendon, which had crossed it on the way, 
would render it needless,—and who represents in general the 
moderate compromise party both on slavery questions and in 
foreign policy,—has just been unanimously nominated, though 
opposed by President Pierce, as next President, by the very demo- 
cratic convention which raised the present President from obscu- 
rity to power. 

The history of the other great dispute between England and 
America still more strikingly illustrates the strong influence exer- 
cised by the voracious ambition of the filibusters on her statesmen. 

Itis curious, as showing that just as English politicians, conscious 
of but little support in popular opinion, have become less and less 
inclined to an encroaching policy, American politicians, con- 
scious of vehement popular support, have become more and more 
inclined to that policy. As the non-interference doctrine has 
grown in England, the Monroe doctrine has grown in America ; 
and not merely the Monroe doctrine—that “ the American conti- 


* “T resisted,” says Mr. Marcy, “the evidence tending to implicate him in 
the recruiting project, until it became too powerful to be longer withstood. 
Scarcely any thing could have been more painful to me than to be obliged by a 
high sense of duty,” &c. The “pain” does not, however, suggest expost= lation, 
or any desire for relief from the burden of suspicion. 
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nents are henceforth not to be considered subjects for future colo- 
nisation by any European powers,”—but its natural corollary, 
that gradually, state by state, every portion of the two conti- 
nents will become,—as Cuba, Mexico, and Central America, are 
openly proclaimed by most distinguished and official personages 
in the United States to have become already,—“‘a necessity to 
this country.” The filibuster cravings not only urge the go- 
vernment into an encroaching policy, but oblige them, as we 
have said, to strain the compacts of their predecessors into a 
sense quite beyond their accepted meanings. This Correspond- 
ence with the United States on Central America opens with Eng- 
lish and American influences struggling together on the isthmus 
which separates the oceans,—England with a nominal ally on the 
Atlantic, America with a supplicating friend on the Pacific ; 
and the helpless Spanish American provinces looking, some to 
England for protection against America, some to America for 
aid against England. It closes with England standing in the 
same passive attitude of careless protection by the side of his 
majesty the king of Mosquito, which she has occupied during 
the whole seven years; while a detachment of American annexa- 
tionists occupy the state (Nicaragua) which America befriendetl, 
and their envoy is duly recognised, in spite of all protests, by 
President Pierce. But there was a previous chapter to this his- 
tory, which we ought also not to forget, during which England 
was the active and America the passive power. Probably very 
few Englishmen have a passionate interest in the Mosquito alli- 
ance, and know or care to know how this rather burdensome 
potentate came upon our hands.* Yet, in the very amusing 
correspondence concerning the Mosquito coast presented in 1848 
to the House of Commons, they would not only find some ac- 
count of this matter, but no little instruction as to the nature 
and derivation of some of these protracted international dis- 
putes. 

South of the Gulf of Mexico the connecting isthmus seems 


* Indeed, our alert Premier himself, who has perhaps more responsibility for 
the present efficiency of our “ protectorate’ over the king of Mosquito than any 
other English statesman, has not quite distinct geographical conceptions of all 
the kingdoms he deals with. ‘Geographical as well as political considerations,’ 
he tells Sir Henry Bulwer, in a gorgeous despatch that we find amongst this cor- 
respondence, “seem to point out the government of Nicaragua, whose capital is 
Leon, near the Pacific, as the proper guardian of the western outlet of the canal; 
and the government of Costa Rica, whose capital is San José, on the Allantic 
side of the isthmus, as the guardian of the eastern outlet.” We soon afterwards 
find a way-worn consul-general speaking of the toils and dangers of a nine-days’ 
journey from the Atlantic over the mountains of the isthmus to San José, which 
is, in fact, nearer to the Pacific than Leon, and has an excellent port on that 
ocean. And perhaps our Foreign-office “ political considerations” are sometimes 
equally imaginary. 
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to copy in mimic outline the figure of the two great continents 
which, as a whole, it unites. Yucatan, the southern Mexican 
provinces, Belize (the British settlement), and Guatemala, rudely 
represent the figure of North America, and narrow down to a 
neck of land at the bay of Honduras, just as North America it- 
self dwindles down towards the Gulf of Mexico ; then the isthmus 
again bulges out to the east, prefiguring the outline of South 
America; and on this small model, as we fancy it, the blunt 
eastern projection which corresponds to Brazil, is mainly oecu- 
pied by this now famous Mosquito kingdom, which settled down 
bodily on our Foreign-office,—not without sufficiently irritating 
results,—some seven years ago. The Mosquito Indians are ac- 
quaintances of two hundred years, our statesmen say. Their 
country is rich in mahogany, rosewood, and cedar. Their coast 
abounds in turtle. They were friendly with the English bucca- 
neers of the seventeenth century, and early in the eighteenth 
were more than once “useful” in a strange way to our colonists 
at Jamaica. There is a copy of an agreement made in 1720, be- 
tween Sir Nicholas Lawes, the governor of Jamaica, and Jeremy, 
the king of the Mosquitos (who of course signs it with “his 
mark”), in which King Jeremy contracts to bring fifty able- 
bodied Indians to Jamaica, “to pursue and destroy the rebel- 
lious negroes lurking in the mountains ;” and he “ shall continue 
on such pursuit or expedition six months certain,” for which 
service each man is to receive 2/. a month, and the chief 47, The 
grateful colonists address his Excellency with hearty thanks for 
an arrangement which they consider “highly of advantage to 
this island,” and cordially vote the supplies. In 1783, after the 
war with Spain, England was compelled by the treaty of peace 
to retire from the Mosquito coast, which we then “ protected ;” 
and in 1786 the evacuation was insisted on, and took place. 
Nor till after another war with Spain, and another peace, in the 
years 1815 or 1816, does there seem to have been any movement 
towards the revival of the protectorate. But the “royal ” family 
seem still to have been looked after, and the two “ princes” 
educated under English care in Belize or Jamaica. In 1815, 
the eldest of these asked, it seems, to be crowned in Belize, and 
formally applied for the renewal of British “ protection.” Sir 
George Arthur (the British Superintendent at Belize) writes him 
a most tutorial and Christian letter upon his coronation in Janu- 
ary 1816, in which he remarks, “I sincerely trust you will not 
be disappointed in the advantage you expect to derive, by its 
being understood by your subjects that you are in an especial 
manner under the protection of the British government.” The 
advantage derived was perhaps not very considerable. His ma- 
jesty’s successor is now admitted to be a “ fiction.”’ It is curious 
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to note the earliest creed instilled into a confiding king by the 
“ protecting” power. It concludes thus: 


“ You must not be disheartened at the undertaking ; if the difficulties 
before you are great, the greater will be your merit. Remember that 
Great Britain herself, now adorned with so much glory and magnifi- 
cence, was once inhabited by barbarous and uncivilised men; and she 
now generously extends her assistance to redeem your nation from the 
state of ignorance and rudeness from which she has herself arisen. 

You expressed yourself so much pleased with the portrait of his royal 
highness the Prince Regent [George IV.], that I must beg you will do 
me the favour to accept it ; and I will endeavour to procure another im- 
pression from England for your brother, and one for General Robinson. 

You appeared greatly surprised that his royal highness looked so 
like a prince. I feel a pleasure in telling you how this happens, be- 
cause you may acquire the same appearance. Le always acts like one. 


(Signed) Gro. ARTHUR.” 


It was a strange form of spontaneous idolatry for an Indian 
chief. If General Walker induces the family to exchange this 
royal heirloom for a frowning daguerreotype of President Pierce, 
we doubt if the protectorate would be less advantageous, though 
it would surely be more stringent. 

From this year (1816) it is clear that British subjects influ- 
enced practically the government of Mosquito; but probably no 
deliberate attempt to encroach upon that influence occurred till 
1847. Mr. Chatfield, her majesty’s consul-general to the Cen- 
tral American states after they had thrown off their allegiance to 
Spain, began as soon as the year 1836 to torment the govern- 
ments of Guatemala, Nicaragua, and Honduras about the boun- 
daries of the Mosquito “kingdom,” and their assumed right to 
deny its independence. In 1842 some “ active measures” of Colo- 
nel Macdonald (the restless superintendent of Belize, to whose 
taste for taking islands we are in great part indebted for our pre- 
sent ‘Central American question’), taken against the port of 
San Juan di Nicaragua (now Greytown) to enforce the payment 
of debts to British subjects, indicates the rapid growth of British 
protection; and it is evident that a “ Mosquito” claim to the 
port of San Juan is already in contemplation. In fact, that port 
commands the easiest water-transit over the isthmus, as the San 
Juan river flows from the lake of Nicaragua (near the Pacific) 
into the Atlantic at Greytown; and the English traders much 
objected to the custom-dues demanded by the Nicaraguan go- 
vernment. Accordingly, in 1847, Lord Palmerston made an 
effort to secure this port, addressing to his diplomatic agents in 
Central America a request that they would investigate the origi- 
nal limits to which the Mosquito kingdom was fairly entitled. 
It was quickly discovered that these limits included the desired 
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port; and in October 1847 notice is given that their “ Britannic 
and Mosquitian” majesties will act in concert to reclaim for the 
kingdom of Mosquito the port of San Juan. An English ship 
of war will take possession* on New Year’s day 1848. 

This was done accordingly; and this was the beginning of our 
embroilment. Frightened Nicaragua strove to enlist the United 
States in her cause; and early in 1848 President Polk, who was 
a zealous disciple of the Monroe doctrine, sent out a diplomatic 
agent to Guatemala with strong Monroe, or, in other words, anti- 
British instructions for the guidance of his influence in Central 
America. The efforts of this agent (Mr. Elijah Hise) were di- 
rected to neutralising the English influence, and getting pos- 
session for an American company of the isthmus transit-route. 
He concluded a treaty with Nicaragua, by which that govern- 
ment would have granted to the United States an exclusive right 
of way across her territories (includingsthe San Juan river), and 
the United States would have guaranteed to Nicaragua in return 
“the whole of her territory for ever,” and become a party to 
every defensive war in which she might be engaged. This of 
course would have directly embroiled the kingdom of Mosquito 
and its allies with the American government. But when this 
treaty was concluded, in 1849, President Polk was no longer in 
power, but had been succeeded by President Taylor, who, with 
his secretary of state, Mr. Clayton, were strongly disposed to a 
moderate foreign policy and an English alliance; and had these 
milder statesmen continued long in power, it is conspicuously 
evident that by this time England would have withdrawn almost 
entirely her practical interference with the politics of the isth- 
mus. It is most clear that the English statesmen have deeply 
repented the move which involved them in this confused web of 
diplomacy. Probably Lord Palmerston never regretted any thing 
more profoundly than that irrepressible sprightliness of temper 
which induced him to send out instructions to the West Indian 
squadron to enforce his majesty the king of Mosquito’s imme- 
morial claims on the port of San Juan di Nicaragua. It cheered 
for a time, no doubt, the dullness of the Foreign-office, and 
brought in many most amusing despatches; but it has led to the 
longest and dullest, as well as most inopportune, bit of diplo- 
matic anxiety which a premier ever had to defend to an un- 
sympathising and preoccupied House of Commons. The move 
which secured Greytown to the king of Mosquito, and brought 
down the interference of the United States upon the isthmus, 
had scarcely been made before the European revolutions of 1848 


* The Spanish commandant’s horror is very amusing. He writes word to his 
Nicaraguan government for immediate instructions, reminding them that ‘two 
months pass in an instant.” 
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broke upon the stunned ear of our foreign secretary ; and he was 
glad enough to do or yield any thing in honour which would pacify 
the United States and prevent a contemporaneous perplexity 
in both worlds. European affairs still wore a most menacing 
aspect — Hungary and Piedmont had just been overpowered— 
and the army of the French Republic was barely quartered 
in Rome—when, in September 1849, Mr. Clayton expressed to 
the English minister at Washington the desire of the govern- 
ment to come to a friendly and confidential understanding with 
England concerning the affairs of the isthmus; the more espe- 
cially as the proposed line of inter-oceanic communication, for 
the carrying out of which a company was already formed, would 
otherwise necessarily lead to a collision of interests between 
their ally Nicaragua and the English protectorate of Mosquito. 
The United States wished to make a compact with England that 
neither should interfere in, but both should protect, the region 
through which the canal would pass. Here was a promising 
opening for a withdrawal from the encroaching policy. Lord 
Palmerston knew that ever since his own pounce upon Grey- 
town American influence had been engaged in organising an 
anti-British party among the Central American republics, of 
which Nicaragua was the head ; and that if thwarted in the paci- 
fic overtures, the United States would have conspicuous advan- 
tages for securing the desired inter-oceanic communication to 
themselves, and obstructing British commerce. Accordingly the 
overtures of Mr. Clayton were eagerly accepted, and he was as- 
sured that we had no intention or desire of colonising, fortify- 
ing, or occupying the isthmus. The United States cabinet re- 
called Mr. Hise, and declined to ratify his treaty. Yet, still evi- 
dently distrusting to some extent the new moderation of England, 
they sent out a fresh diplomatic agent, Mr. Squier (the same 
whose book on Central America is at the head of this article), with 
instructions apparently timed for the alternative either of British 
moderation or British ambition. The Monroe doctrine was al- 
ready running high in popular favour, and even in the estimation 
of the Senate ; and it was only in case they could really make con- 
spicuous the good faith of the English professions, that the Cabinet 
dared to renounce the favourable opportunity for securing a mo- 
nopoly in the isthmus which was now held out to them. 

The existence of the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was endangered and 
somewhat retarded by the same difficulties which have perplexed 
its operation. W hen a clever, restless, strong-headed English- 
man or American goes to represent his government among very 
weak states, and marks how his influence tells,—how helpless 
and feeble is the executive—how desirous to accept “ sugges- 
tions’—how timid about offering them—how hesitatingly the 
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helmsman holds the wheel, and how he endeavours, by tentative 
questions, to win advice from his distinguished passengers,—he 
can scarcely help encroaching, especially if he has already gained 
some practice in that art from the habits of his government. 
Thus it fell out in Central America. Mr. Chatfield, her ma- 
jesty’s consul-general to Central America, resident in Gua- 
temala, had contracted a habit of peremptory dealings under 
Lord Palmerston’s tuition, and it was not easy now for him to 
emulate the new moderation of her majesty’s advisers. So 
also it happened with Mr. Squier. He evidently thought his 
cabinet weakly mild. He made speeches in which he “ claimed 
for the United States a sort of protectorate over the states of 
Central America amidst which his functions placed him ;” and 
he took steps to secure the monopoly of influence which his su- 
periors were anxious to renounce. A contest ensued. Mr. Chat- 
field suddenly called in H.M.S. Gorgon to take the important 
island of Tigre from Honduras, in liquidation of some unpaid 
English claim. The English flag went up. But this very island 
had excited Mr. Squier’s especial yearnings on behalf of his go- 
vernment. It was situated in the bay of Fonseca, on the Pacific 
coast of Honduras, had an admirable harbour, and was altogether 
a tempting station for the Californian line of packets. He had 
just succeeded in obtaining its provisional cession to the United 
States for eighteen months, as the pledge from Honduras of 
their assent to a commercial treaty which he had signed with 
Nicaragua, by which the new inter-oceanic communication was 
to be secured to a United States company. It was with great 
disgust, -therefore, that he found himself anticipated by Mr. 
Chatfield. The cabinets of Washington and London did not, 
however, profess to support either of these eager gentlemen. 
Mr. Chatfield was instructed to give up his island, and Mr. 
Squier took possession without instructions. For more than a 
year afterwards the triumphant Stars and Stripes proclaimed 
Mr. Squicr’s independence of the views of his government. 

In the mean time the American Transit Company—which 
conveys passengers and light goods over the isthmus pending 
the formation of the great ship-canal, and which is, we ima- 
gine, the only part of the inter-oceanic company that is at all 
likely to succeed in existing—actually got under weigh. Appa- 
rently it has always taken the anti-British view; which is the 
more important, as its de facto power promises to be, to this part 
of the isthmus, something very like the early influence of our 
own East India Company in Hindoostan, This Company has 
constantly professed to derive its rights solely from the State of 
Nicaragua, and to ignore as much as possible any other claims 
on the San Juan river and Greytown; and in this profession we 
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may be sure it is still more enthusiastic now that Nicaragua has 
become implicitly a possession of the United States. 

With all these various influences working upon the isthmus, 
it is intelligible enough that any treaty entered into by the go- 
vernments without allowing for their existence would be likely 
to be more theoretic than practical. And so it proved. After 
much discussion, the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was agreed to in 
April 1850; a treaty which was intended as a preliminary to 
another, by which the Mosquito Indians should have their claims 
finally settled and their boundary limited, the English govern- 
ment withdrawing all interference except the protection needful 
to prevent an aggression by the other states on the territory so 
limited, In the mean time Greytown was made a free port ; and, 
though remaining provisionally under the Mosquito flag, it was 
agreed upon that it and the San Juan river should be immedi- 
ately ceded; with a considerable margin of territory, to any of the 
Central American states that might be powerful enough to secure 
civil order in a port where all the commerce of the world was 
likely to meet ; on condition, however, that the Mosquitos should 
be secured by treaty in the undisturbed possession of the district 
remaining to them. British interference in the affairs of Grey- 
town was withdrawn, and the Mosquito flag retained by the citi- 
zens (chiefly Americans) only till 1t could be decided to what 
government the town should be eeded—a question still theoreti- 
cally undetermined. 

The main article of the Clayton-Bulwer preliminary treaty 
—which unfortunately was never supplemented by its mtended 
successor, simply because Nicaragua obstinatcly declined to take 
Greytown on the terms of recognising the Mosquito power at all, 
and declined moreover to permit Costa Rica or any other state 
to do so—was as follows : 

“The Governments of Great Britain and the United States hereby 
declare that neither the one nor the other will ever obtain or maintain 
for itself any exclusive control over the said [Inter-oceanic] ship-canal ; 
agreeing that neither will ever erect or maintain any fortifications com- 
manding the same, or in the vicinity thereof, or occupy, or fortify, or colo- 
nis@, or assume or exercise any dominion over Nicaragua, Costa Rica, 
the Mosquito Coast, or, any part of Central America; nor will either 
make use of any protection which either affords or may afford, or any 
alliance which either has or may haye, to or with any state or people, for 
the purpose of erecting or maintaining any such fortifications, or of oc- 
cupying, fortifying, or colonising Nicaragua, Costa Rica, the Mosquito 
Coast, or any part of Central America, or of assuming or exercising 
dominion over the same. Nor will Great Britain or the United States 
take advantage of any intimacy, or use any alliance, connection, or in- 
fluence that either may possess with any state or government through 
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whose territory the said canal may pass, for the purpose of acquiring 
or holding, directly or indirectly, for the subjects or citizens of the 
one, any rights or advantages in regard to commerce or navigation 
through the said canal which shall not be offered, on the same terms, 
to the subjects or citizens of the other.” 


These terms were qualified, however, by a formal declaration, 
given in before the ratification of the treaty, as to the territory 
to which this article applied. This declaration was as follows: 


“In proceeding to the exchange of the ratifications of the conven- 
tion signed at Washington on the 19th of April 1850, between her 
Britannic Majesty and the United States of America, relative to the 
establishment of a communication by ship-canal between the Atlantic 
and Pacific oceans, the undersigned, her Britannic Majesty's pleni- 
potentiary, has received her majesty’s instructions to declare that her 
majesty does not understand the engagements of that convention to 
apply to her Majesty’s settlement at Honduras, or to its dependencies. 

Her Majesty's ratification of the said convention is exchanged 
under the explicit declaration above mentioned.” 


And the following is the American minister’s explanation of his 
D 

government’s view of this declaration, which has given rise lately 

to so much discussion : 


“Mr. CLAytTon TO Sir HENRY BuLWeEr. 


Department of State, Washington, July 4th, 1850. 

Sir,—I have received the declaration you were instructed by your 
government to make to me respecting Honduras and its dependencies, 
a copy of which is herewith subjoined. 

The language of Article I. of the convention concluded on the 19th 
day of April last, between the United States and Great Britain, de- 
scribing the country not to be occupied, &e., by either of the parties, 
was, as you know, twice approved by your government, and it was 
neither understood by them, nor by either of us (the negotiators), to 
include the British settlement in Honduras, commonly called British 
Honduras, as distinct from the State of Honduras, nor the small islands 
in the neighbourhood of that settlement, which may be known as its 
dependencies. To this settlement and these islands the treaty we ne- 
gotiated was not intended by either of us to apply. The title to them 
it is now, and has been my intention throughout the whole negotiation, 
to leave, as the treaty leaves it, without denying, affirming, or in any 
way meddling with the same, just as it stood previously. 

The Chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate, 
the Hon. William R. King, informs me that ‘the Senate perfectly un- 
derstood that the treaty did not include British Honduras.’ It was 
intended to apply to and does include all the Central American states 
of Guatemala, Honduras, San Salvador, Nicaragua, and Costa Rica, with 
their just limits aud proper dependencies.” 
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It is professedly on the interpretation of this compact and its 
qualifications that England and America have so nearly quar- 
relled. On the one hand, it is maintained that England thereby 
agreed to withdraw altogether and at once from ‘all influence in 
the so-called Mosquito territory, without first seeing the Mos- 
quito rights limited and guaranteed; on the other hand, it is 
contended that the terms of the treaty, notwithstanding its qua- 
lifications, oblige her to withdraw from a great portion of her 
settlement in Belize (British Honduras), and altogether from the 
Bay Islands (Ruatan, &c.), which she held at the time of the 
treaty, and now holds, off the coast of Spanish American Hon- 
duras, and which were then a dependency of the government of 
British Honduras (or Belize). 

We have no intention or desire to discuss these questions of 
interpretation. What we do intend is, to show that the real 
change has not been in the English understanding, probably not 
in any one’s understanding of the verbal compact, but in the 
spirit of the American government. The real difficulty has not 
come from England. We firmly believe she cares nothing for 
the property now disputed; but it is often dangerous and wrong 
for a nation to yield to peremptory demand where there is no 
real claim, what she may voluntarily concede in a friendly ar- 
rangement. English statesmen repent our former encroaching 
policy in the isthmus; but they dare not now yield to the domi- 
neering of Monroe politicians. 

The remarkable point in the Central American question is, 
that for three years after the conclusion of the Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty no one questioned the good faith and anxiously,conceding 
policy of England. President Taylor and Mr. Clayton were fully 
satisfied that England really wished to withdraw from her virtual 
government in the Mosquito territory, and would do so directly 
she had some guarantee for their safety. President Fillmore and 
Mr. Webster never doubted this wish. Neither did Mr. Everett 
(Mr. Webster’s successor), one of whose last official acts, before 
the new government of President Pierce came in, was to report 
to the Senate the satisfactory eagerness of England to settle this 
question; and none of these statesmen ever thought of applying 
the treaty to any settlements of Great Britain which were at the 
time of its conclusion de facto under the government of British 
Honduras. Lord Clarendon has repeatedly said to the American 
government what he says in his despatch of April 29th, 1853 : 


* But, so far from being desirous of assuming voluntarily this atti- 
tude of protector, her Majesty's government anxiously wish to be re- 
lieved from so irksome and embarrassing a position by an honourable 
act of settlement, which shall dispose of the question for ever.” 
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And the only hindrance to giving effect to this desire is the ne- 
cessity of resisting an exacting policy, and the strained interpre- 
tations by which a new cabinet strive to enlarge the concessions 
made to their “predecessors. Mr. Webster’s impression of the 
British right is recorded in these papers : 

“In the wish felt by her Majesty’s government to avoid the possi- 
bility of misunderstanding between the citizens and subjects, or of col- 
lision between the naval forces of the two countries, Mr. Webster said 
he entirely concurred ; and he stated distinctly that he had by no 
means held the doctrine which, from the terms of Commodore Parker’s 
communication to Commander Fead, of her Majesty’s ship Express, her 
Majesty's government seemed to infer was that held by the govern- 
ment of the United States, viz.: ‘that the United States considered 
that, from the moment of the conclusion of the convention of the 19th 
of April 1850, Great Britain had renounced all title to interfere in 
the affairs of Greytown and Mosquito, and engaged to relinquish that 
place and country to the state of Nicaragua.’ On the contrary, he 
(Mr. Webster) was, he said, well aware that each government still 
held its own opinion as to the rigkts of Nicaragua and Mosquito to 
Greytown; and it was for this very reason, and in order to remove 
and reconcile this difference of opinion, admitted to exist, that he was 
now engage’l in negotiations upon the subject with her majesty’s lega- 
tion at Washington.” 


And Mr. Everett’s words in 1853, above alluded to, and con- 
tained in a report of which tiie whole tenor expresses satisfaction 
with the British policy, are to the same effect : 


“However this may be, the communications of the British minister, 
made by order of his government, will no doubt be regarded as a 
satisfactory indication of a desire on the part of Great Britain, by re- 
signing the protectorate of Mosquito, to remove one of the most serious 
embarrassments of the case.” 


And we take it to be quite clear, that the different construction 
of the treaty now contended for,—whether legal or not, which 
we do not enter upon,—is not a construction which any Ame- 
rican statesman seriously supposes that the British government 
really held at the time of ratification. It is a construction now 
imported into the words of that compact under the stimulus of a 
more than Monroe policy. With regard to the Mosquito pro- 
tectorate, no bond fide question could arise at all, except from a 
desire for a dispute. For whatever be the exact force of the 
words of the treaty, our statesmen reiteraté, and have practically 
proved by the cession of Greytown, their desire to “ be relieved” 
of their protectorate altogether, directly they are satisfied that 
the Mosquito Indians will be allowed to remain unmolested in 
some defined tract of country. nd that they retained the right 
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to make this stipulation was practically implied by every Ame- 
rican statesman who took part in these discussions up to the 
date of President Pierce’s government. They have given, too, 
another proof of good faith in this: twice since the date of the 
treaty has a naval force been brought to bear on Greytown,—once 
by an English ship, once by an American: by the English to en- 
force obedience on the part of the American Transit Company to 
the municipal magistracy of Greytown; by the American, to defend 
the same powerful company from the authority of the municipal 
magistracy of Greytown ; but while the English commander was 
promptly reprimanded by our government and his act disowned, 
the American commander was supported and his act approved by 
the Pierce government, which had just come into power. The 
Americans, therefore, have less right to doubt that the English 
government really desires to “ be relieved” of the responsibility 
for the Mosquitos it still holds than the English would have to 
doubt the sincerity of the American profession of neutrality. 

As to the other great point in dispute—our continued pos- 
session of Ruatan and the Bay Islands, as they are called, and 
our enlargements of the original Belize settlement—we cannot 
but think that, when the British government explicitly excepted 
*“ British Honduras and its dependencies” from the operation of 
the treaty, and the American government expressly admitted that 
exception, without protest against any de facto occupation which 
they did not conceive it to warrant, it can scarcely be doubted that 
it was at the time intended to except all that was then known 
to be occupied in Honduras by the British, and included under 
the government of British Honduras. That, at all events, would 
be the natural construction attached to it by the British govern- 
ment, and which was in fact expressly put upon it by the British 
diplomatist, Sir Henry Bulwer; and if this were not the mean- 
ing given to it by the United States government, they were 
bound either to claim in express terms the operation of the con- 
vention for any territory which the British government would be 
known to include under the words “ British Honduras and its de- 
pendencies,”’ or else not to plead the treaty against us in respect 
of any such territory. It can scarcely be maintained that in a 
purely voluntary contract a larger interpretation can in good 
faith be subsequently given to the operative words than their 
conventional and accepted use by the party who is thereby con- 
senting to surrender his privileges ; and yet no one will suppose 
that Great Britain was likely to understand by “ British Hon- 
duras and its dependencies” any thing less than the possessions 
which at that time were under the government of that province. 
But if it could be made clear by the decision of any fair arbiter 
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that the cession of Ruatan, or of any other portions of British 
Honduras, could, in good faith, and without any real spirit of 
encroachment in the United States government, be asked at our 
hands, it would be both a folly and a wrong to refuse it. Ruatan 
and the Bay Islands are certainly much less insignificant to the 
‘British Empire than the “ frock coat and yellow vest” of Mr. 
Dallas’s attaché, on which Her Majesty was not able to gaze. It 
is not the loss of possessions, but the concession to a rapidly- 
accelerating velocity of encroachment, which England ought to 
fear. 

But, apart from all the details of the present contest, there 
is really a great question involved in the relations of England 
and the United States to Central America, which at least our 
statesmen ought to understand clearly and weigh anxiously be- 
fore deciding on their future policy. They have decided, rightly 
we think, not to give way to any feeling of resentment at the 
dismissal of their minister, but to avail themselves as far as pos- 
sible of the powers that have apparently* been intrusted to Mr. 
Dallas to come to some final settlement of a weary and danger- 
ous dispute. Now Mr. Marcy throws out a significant hint in 
his last despatch that the President would greatly prefer cancel- 
ling the treaty altogether, and leaving to both countries their 
previous right to colonise, fortify, and control Central America, 
to any settlement of the disputes that had arisen under it in 
favour of Great Britain. Nor can we doubt that, with the state 
of Nicaragua now virtually in possession of American, forces 
and ready for annexation, this would be a far more popular mea- 
sure in the States than any other mode of settlement. If this 
were the result of all this unfortunate negotiation, it would be a 
most urgent question what ought to be our line of action :—to 
withdraw honourably and quietly from all concern in the confused 
politics of the isthmus ?—or to avail ourselves, as America would 
quickly do, of our present position there to establish a perma- 
nent influence side by side with that of the United States? 

There is no doubt that the first course would be by far the 
most easy and tranquil policy. Two great powers cannot exist 
within limits so confined, and with uneasily defined boundaries, 
without infinite danger of collision and endless dispute. Nor 
should we hesitate for an instant in regarding it as far better to 
abandon to the United States a predominant influence over a 

* We say apparently, because nothing can be more perplexed and doubtful 
than the wording of Mr. Marcy’s last despatch. It might be interpreted to mean 
that Mr. Dallas had full powers, or that he had virtually none, to settle the points 
at issue. Comparing it with the lucid and masterly statements that have gene- 


rally come from the same hand, one cannot help fearing that this see-sawing is 
intended as a trap. 
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region that is in the direct line of their communication with Cali- 
fornia, and in a climate in which many of their subjects, more 
easily than the British, could find a permanent home, were it not 
for the menacing character which the civilisation of the southern 
states of America is rapidly assuming. We have attempted, in 
the earlier part of these remarks, to trace the radical connection 
between the filibuster policy and the institution of slavery; we 
are deeply convinced that the two are natural allies; and that 
while the one is spreading like a cancer over the fairest region of 
North America, its seeds will be carried by the other into every 
land which these hungry crusaders annex. We have spoken in 
the course of this article of a Mr. Squier, an able person who 
was an aposile of the high Monroe doctrine during =a diploma- 
tic duties in the isthmus, and who kept hold on a valuable island 
in the name of the United States long after his government had 
disclaimed and cancelled his act. Our own agents have some- 
times done nearly as much. But they represent no popular 
feeling at home; Mr. Squie. represents a vast democracy. Now 
let us mark the tone in which, in his recent book, he connects 
the policy of encroachment with the doctrine of caste : 


“If the United States, as compared with the Spanish American 
republics, has achieved an immeasurable advance in all the elements of 
greatness, that result is eminently due to the rigid and inexorable re- 
fusal of the dominant Teutonic stock to debase its blood, impair its in- 
tellect, lower its moral standard, or peril its institutions by intermix- 
ture with the inferior and subordinate races of man. In obedience to 
the ordinances of Heaven, it has rescued half « continent from savage 
beasts and still more savage men, whose period of existence has termi- 
nated, and who must give place to higher organisations and a superior 
life. Short-sighted philanthropy may lament, and sympathy drop a 
tear, as it looks forward to the total disappearance of the lower forms 
of humanity ; but the laws of nature are irreversible. Deus vult—it is 
the will of God ! 

From this point of view, it appears that the only hope of Central 
America consists in averting the numerical decline of its white popula- 
tion, and increasing that element in the composition of its people. If 
not brought about ‘by a judicious encouragement of emigration or an 
intelligent system of colonisation, the geographical position and re- 
sources of the country indicate that the end will be attained by those 
more violent means, which among men, as in the material world, often 
anticipate the slower operations of natural laws. To avert the tempo- 
rary yet often severe shocks which they occasion, by providing for the 
necessities of the future, is the true mission, and should be the highest 
aim of the patriot and statesman. Central America will be fortunate 
if she shall be found to number among her sons men adequate to the 
comprehension and control of the circumstances under which she is 
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placed, and which are every day becoming more complicated and exi- 
gent.” 
gent. 


Now this is the tone and temper of men of the highest culture 
and calibre amongst the American filibusters. There can be no 
doubt that where they rule, slavery will follow them wherever 
slave-labour is valuable, as it is in the coffee-plantations of the 
isthmus. It must be remembered, that there is at least one “in- 
ferior’ race which does not scem doomed to die out before the 
presence of the European, which is not so happy as to wither 
quietly away under the pressure of the evils which the European 
survives, but which frequently multiplies in the face of tyranny, 
like the Israelites in Egypt. And we must not forget that, gene- 
rally at least, the political spirit which praises God as it beholds 
the dwindling tribes of Indians and annexes feebly independent 
republics, first learnt its unscrupulous creed in the early acquired 
habit of using and scorning the African race. And should it ever 
get the power, it would eagerly pour through the isthmus, as 
through a convenient funnel, into poor South America a drench- 
ing stream of the same delirious passions that now rend and in- 
furiate the North. If ever this accursed institution be firmly 
riveted on this narrow causeway between the two worlds, it is 
obvious enough what immense strength it would give to slave- 
legislation in Mexico and the South American continent. 

We are profoundly convinced that the filibuster policy does not 
merely arise in the political aggressiveness of an active and ener- 
getic nation,—this is only the dest aspect which it assumes in the 
northern states; but in its commoner forms it is compounded of 
social insolence and rapacity, and arises from utter hardness to 
the rights and wants of others. Within certain limits we believe 
it to be desirable that stronger States should absorb helpless ones; 
but there are two criteria which distinguish this legitimate ab- 
sorbent process from the lawless rapacity of which we are speak- 
ing. First, the helplessness of a State.or nation must be mora/ 
and not merely physical, in order to excuse or justify its annexa- 
tion. It must not be the mere weakness of defencelessness, but 
the weakness of disease, paralysis, corruption. Many nations 
physically, because numerically and locally, weak, are morally 
sound and strong. To denationalise these is a political crime. 
And again, no State, however corrupt, can be in the general way 
usefully or rightly governed and controlled except by those 
whose previous relations with it, knowledge of it, sufferings from 
it, give them a natural right and capacity to interfere in its 
affairs. It is as in individual relations: if strangers were to 
seck out human incapables in order to administer their affairs, 
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there would be grosser injury done than if all the incapacity in 
the world were allowed to range unrestrained ; it would become 
a system of mere cruelty or plunder. And so, corrupt or help- 
less states can only be rightly subdued and ruled by nations 
already in defined political and moral relations to them. Policy 
like Lord Dalhousie’s is no filibuster policy; he has only swept 
away the corrupt pretence of government, and that, too, in such 
close and permanent contact with the English administration as 
to blight all its highest influence. Natural relationship and the 
knowledge of moral incapacity are good and sufficient grounds 
for assuming authority. But the rumour of distant gain, and the 
knowledge of physical defencelessness, are the grounds of a fili- 
buster policy. And among the cultivated nations of modern 
times it is a policy which chiefly thrives where the institution of 
slavery has made men politically insolent, 

These are the considerations which make us seriously doubt 
whether it would be a wise or aright policy in Great Britain to 
withdraw her influence wholly from the isthmus, in order to avoid 
the risk of quarrels. It would be, we fear, to abandon it to the 
mercy of freebooters like Walker, bringing in their train such 
apostles as Stringfellow and Atchison. Yet we cannot but think 
that this general question must arise, that the principle of the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty will be found untenable, and America 
and England will be obliged one or both to give up their beauti- 
ful réle of unearthly genii hovering protectingly above the new 
line of inter-oceanic commerce. If, indeed, there existed any local 
States commanding the force requisite to control the turbulent 
stream of Californian emigration which is constantly sweeping 
over this ground, to them it would best be confided. But the 
Clayton-Bulwer treaty was framed in utter ignorance of the ex- 
cessive weakness of Nicaragua and some of her neighbours, and 
of the excessive restlessness of the transitory population. Every 
year has shown that if this treaty excludes the jealousy of the 
strong, it excludes also the security of a strong government. 
Implicitly or explicitly, American influence must be powerful on 
the isthmus, if there is to be any power at all. And all the evi- 
dence shows that a double protectorate will probably introduce 
far bitterer strife than even actual colonies side by side. Pro- 
tectors are mere rivals, while neighbouring settlers have com- 
mon interests and sympathies. We believe that the eventual 
question must be, whether England is to retire altogether, or to 
get, like America, a firm lodgment on the central states. The 
former is the easier and more obviously safe course. We cannot 
feel cc avinced that it is the right one. Perhaps the anxiety may 
be saved us. Perhaps the political power of America may soon 
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split, like the continent itself, into two distinct masses ; the one 
embodying the nobler Anglo-American elements of civilisation, 
and rejecting those evil tendencies in the other that we so much 
dread. All the great commercial power would then belong to 
the northern states; and after a real political separation on the 
grand question of slavery, theirs would be the most powerful pos- 
sible check to the political principles of the south. Already on 
the isthmus the Transit Company—a purely commercial interest 
—has, we know, gained great strength ; and that strength would 
then be the strength of the North—the strength of order and 
freedom. America might then be a stronger bulwark against 
America than Great Britain, with or without his “ Mosquitan 
majesty,” could ever hope to become. 
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COD LIVER OIL, 


PREPARED IN THE LOFFODEN ISLES, NORWAY: 


AND PUT TO THE 


TEST OF CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 


BY DR. DE JONGH, 
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DR, DE JONGH, an eminent Dutch physician, has, as is well known, devoted him- 
self for upwards of sixteen years to a series of scientific researches into the nature and 
properties of Cod Liver Oil. His works, recording these investigations, have been 
translated into most of the European languages; by universal admission, they are 
regarded by the Faculty as the standard authority upon the subject ; and in addition 
to the spontaneous approval and highly flattering testimonials from some of the most 
distinguished medical men and scientific chemists in Europe, they have been rewarded 
by his Majesty Lrororp I., the King of the Belgians, with the large gold medal of 
merit, and by his Majesty Witt1am II., the King of the Netherlands, with a silver 
medal specially struck for the purpose. 

Dr. DE Jonan’s elaborate chemical investigations and therapeutical experiments 
with the several kinds of Cod Liver Oil, have demonstrated the superior efficacy of this 
pure Light Brown Oil, which effects a cure, relieves symptoms, and alleviates suffering 
in a much shorter time than the Pale Oil: iodine, phosphate of lime, volatile acid, and 
the elements of the bile—imparting the colour to the Oil, and deemed amongst its most 
active and essential principles—being invariably present in larger quantities than in 
the Pale Oils manufactured in Great Britain and Newfoundland, which, by their mode 
of preparation, are in a great measure deprived of these active properties. 
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unprincipled attempts frequently made, when 

this Oil is applied for, in various unfair ways to 
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TESTIMONIAL DOCUMENTS. 


ARAM 


THE following are selected from some of the leading Testimonials in commendation 
of Dr. DE Joneu’s Light Brown Cod Liver Oil :— 


THE MINISTER OF THE INTERIOR OF HOLLAND. 
The Hague, Feb. 1, 1848, 
*T have the honour of bringing to your knowledge that it has pleased the King to grant you, by 
his decree of the 20th January, 1848, No. 101, a silver medal with an appropriate honorary inscription, 
as a testimony of His Majesty’s high approbation of your efforts in securing to this country a supply 
of the most efficacious Cod Liver Oil from Norway, I have given the necessary orders for the execu. 
tion of this medal. “The Minister of the Interior, 
To Dr, de Jongh, at the Hague.” (Signed) “VAN DER HEIM, 


THE INTENDANT OF THE CIVIL LIST OF BELGIUM. 


Sir,—The King has charged me to return you his very particular thanks for the homage done to 
him, by the presentation of your most valuable researches concerning the Cod Liver Oil, As an expres- 
sion of his utmost satisfaction, His Majesty has given me the order of presenting you with the accom- 





panying large gold medal. “T remain, with the highest regard, &c. 
* Brussels, Oct. 6, 1847. The Intendant of the Civil List, 
*To Dr, de Jongh, at the Hague,” (Signed) * CONWE. 





THE ROYAL SANITARY POLICE OF PRUSSIA. 


Tn answer to your letter of the 2nd ult., requesting permission to sell Dr. pz Jonen’s Cod Liver 
Oil in bottles, accompanied by his stamp and signature, the Royal Police of Prussia (Kénigliches- 
polizei-Praesidium) has the honour of informing you that it has caused the Oil to be submitted to an 
official investigation, and that the result of such investigation has proved it to be not only the genuine 
Cod Liver Oil, but, still further, that it is of a kind which distinguishes itself from the Cod Liver Oil 
in ordinary use, alike by its taste and chemical composition, Considering, moreover, that it has come 
to their knowledge that physicians generally recommend the use of Dr, pE Jonan’s Oil in preference to 
the Cod Liver Oil in ordinary use, the Royal Police accedes to your request. 

* Berlin, Jan, 23, 1851, *KONIGLICHES POLIZEI-PRAESIDIUM, 

“To A, M, Blume, Chemist, Berlin,” “1° Abtheilung, 


The late JONATHAN PEREIRA, M_D., F.R.S.E,, F.LS. 
Professor at the University of London, Author of **The Elements of Materia Medica and 
Therapeutics,” 4c. Se. 

** My dear Sir,—I was very glad to find from you, when I had the pleasure of seeing you in London, 
that you were interested commercially in Cod Liver Oil. It was fitting that the Author of the best 
analysis and investigations into the properties of this Oil should himself be the Purveyor of this im- 
portant medicine. 

“1 feel, however, some diffidence in venturing to fulfil your request, by giving you my opinion of 
the quality of the Oil of which you gave me a sample; because I know that no one can be better, and 
few so well, acquainted with the physical and chemical properties of this medicine as yourself, whom I 
regard as the highest authority on the subject. 

“ T can, however, have no hesitation about the propricty of responding to your application, The 
Oil which you gave me was of the very finest quality, whether considered with reference to its colour, 
flavour, ‘ chemical properties; and I am satisfied that for medicinal purposes no finer Oil can be 
procured, 

“ With my best wishes for your success, belicvye me, my dear Sir, to be very faithfully yours, 

(Signed) “JON HA IRA. 
“ To Dr, de Jongh.” * Finsbury Square, London, Apri! 16, 1851, 


‘ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, ESQ., M.D., F.L.S. 


Member of the Royal College of Physicians, Physician to the Royal Free Hospital, Chief Analyst of the 

Sanitary Commission of the ‘* Lancet,” Author of ** Food, and its Adulterations,”’ Fe. Fe. 

“ Dear Sir,—I beg to return my acknowledgments for the copy of your Work on Cod Liver Oil, with 
which you have favoured me, I was already acquainted with it, and had perused it sometime pre- 
viously with considerable gratification, especially the chapter devoted to the consideration of the adul- 
teration of Cod Liver Oil. 

“T have paid, as you are aware, much attention to the subject of the adulteration of drugs. 
Amongst the articles examined, I have not overlooked one so important as Cod Liver Oil; and this 
more particularly, since it is a very favourite remedy with me, and is, moreover, so liable to deteriora- 
tion by admixture with other, especially inferior, Fish Oils. I may state that I have more than once, 
at different times, subjected your Light Brown Oil to chemical analysis—and this unknown to yourself 
~—and I have always found it to be free from all impurity, and rich in the constituents of bile. 

“So great ie my confidence in the article, that I usually prescribe it in preference to any other, in 
order to make sure of obtaining the remedy in its putest and best condition,—I remain, yours faithfully, 

(Signed) “AR H. HASSALL, M.D. 
“To Dr, de Jongh, the Hague.” “ Bennett Street, St. James’s Street, Dec, 1, 1854, 
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Dr. LETHEBY, 


Professor of Chemistry and Toxicology in the Medical College of the London Hospital, Chemical Referee 
to the Corporation of London, Medical Officer of Health to the City of London, Sc. §c. 

“ Gentleimen,—I have frequently had occasion to analyse the Cod Liver Oil which is sold at your 
establishment. I mean that variety which is prepared for medicial use in the Loffoden Isles, Norway, 
and sent into commerce with the sanction of Dr. pz Joneu, of the Hague. 

“Tn all cases I have found it possessing the same set of properties, among which the presence of 
cholaie compounds and of iodine in a state of organic combination are the most remarkable; in fact, the 
Oil corresponds in all its characters with that named ‘ ZZwile brane,’ and described as the best varicty 
in the masterly treatise of Dr. pk Jonen. 

“ It is, I believe, universally acknowledged that this description of Oil has great therapeutical power ; 
and, from my investigations, [ have no doubt of its being a pure and unadulterated article. 

(Signed) ve HSN RY LETHEBY, M.B. 
“To Messrs, Ansar, Harford, and Co,” * College Laboratory, London Hospital, Sept, 24, 1955, 
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EXTRACTS FROM SELECT MEDICAL AND 
SCIENTIFIC OPINIONS. 


DR. SHERIDAN MUSPRATT, F.R.S.E. MLR.LA. 
Founder and Principal of the Royal College of Che- 

mistry, Liverpool, Membre de Ul’ Académie Nationale 

de France, Author of “ CHEMISTRY APPLIED TO THE 

Ants anD Manvracturgs,” gc. fc. 

“ Berzelius, and other of the leading Chemists and 
Physicians of Europe, having testimonialised in favour 
of your Oil, is a proof of its superiority over all the 
other kinds that are vended. I have submitted the 
Oil to the usual tests; and, finding it to contain all the 
ingredients enumerated by you in your work, I have 
not the slightest hesitation in pronouncing it a 
genuine article, and one that is fully entitled to the 
contidence of the Medical Profession.” 


—_—o——— 


WILLIAM ALLEN MILLER, ESQ., M.D. F.R.S. 
Professor of Chemistry, King's College, London, Author 
of “ELEMENTS OF CHEMISTRY, THEORETICAL AND 

Practical,” ge. Fe. 

“The samples of the Oil examined were purchased 
by myself. Ihave no doubt that they are what they 
profess to be—genuine specimens of Cod Liver Oil, as 
they possess the composition of this substance, and 
exhibit, in a marked degree, the chemical characters 
by which this Oil is distinguished, and to which its 
medicinal qualities are attributed,” 


—o—_ 


A. B. GRANVILLE, ESQ., M.D. F.R.S. 
Author of “Tue Spas or Germany,” “ THE Spas oF 
ENGLAND,” “On SuppENn Dratn,” &c. Fc. 

“Dr. Granville has used Dr. pk Jonen’s Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil extensively in his practice, and 
has found it not only efficacious, but uniform in its 
qualities. He has found that this particular kind pro- 
duces the desired effect in a shorter time than others, 
and that it does not cause the nausea and indigestion 
too often consequent on the administration of the Pale 
Newfoundland Oils,” 


—— 

C. RADCLYFFE HALL, ESQ., M.D. F.R.C.P.E. 
Physician to the Western Counties Hospital for Con- 
sumption, Torquay, Author of “Essay ON TOE 

BRoncuHIAL Tusns,” &c. Fe. 

“T have no hesitation in saying that I generally 
prefer your Cod Liver Oil for the following reasons :— 
{ have found it to agree better with the digestive 
organs, especially in those patients who consider 
themselves to be bilious; it seldom causes nausea or 
eructation ; it is more palatable to most patients than 
the other kinds of Cod Liver Oil; it is stronger, and 
consequently a smaller dose is sufficient.” 


—o— 


CHARLES COWAN, ESQ., M.D. L.R.C.S.E. 
Senior Physician to the Royal Berkshire Hospital, Con- 
sulting Physician to the Reading Dispensary, Trans- 
lator of “ Lovts on Putuisis,” Se. Fe. 

“ Dr. Cowan is glad to find that the Profession has 
some reasonable guarantee for a genuine article. The 
material now sold varies in almost every establishment 
where it is purchased, and a tendency to prefer a 
colourless and tasteless Oil, if not counteracted, will 
ultimately jeopardise the reputation of an unques- 
tionably valuable addition to the Materia Medica, 
Dr. Cowan wishes Dr, pr Jona@H every success in his 
meritorious undertaking.” 


a 


EDGAR SHEPPARD, ESQ., M.D. M.R.C.S. 
Translator of “ GiBERT ON D1sRasEs OF THE SKIN,” 

“ BECQUEREL AND RopiEn’s RESEARCHES ON THE 

Buioop,” §e. gc. 

“Dr. Sheppard has made extensive use of Dr. pk 
Jonen’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil, and has great 
pleasure in testifying to its superiority over every other 
preparation to be met with in this country. It has the 
rare excellence of being well borne and assimilated by 
stomachs which reject the ordinary Oils. Dr. Shep- 
pard has no hesitation in stating that he believes an 
Imperial Pint of Dr. pE Jonen’s Light-Brown Oil to 
be of more value than an Imperial Quart of any other 
to be met with in London.” 








THOMAS HUNT, ESQ., F.R.C.S. 

Surgeon to the Western Dispensary for Diseases of the 
Skin, Author of “ PracricaL OBSERVATIONS ON 
Certain DISEASES OF THE SKIN GENERALLY PRO- 
NOUNCED InTRACTABLR,” Sc. fc. 

“T have now prescribed Dr. pz Joneu’s Light- 
Brown Cod Liver Oil in about one hundred and twenty 
cases of skin disease. It is bare justice to him to say 
that the success attending its use in dispensary practice 
fully satisfies me that he has not exaggerated its value, 
In emaciated or strumous subjects this Oil is highly 
useful.” 


RICHARD MOORE LAWRANCE, ESQ., M.D. 
Physician to H.R.H, the Duke of Saxe Cobourg and 

Gotha, Physician to the Western Dispensary for 

Diseases of the Eye, Author of “ON Govt and 

RnErvMatisM,” Sc. Fe. 

“T have frequently tested your Cod Liver Oil; and, 
so impressed am | with its superiority, that I inva- 
riably prescribe it in preference to any other, feeling 
assured that I am recommending a genuine article, 
and not a manufactured compound in which the efficacy 
of this invaluable medicine is destroyed.” 


—_o——_- 


WILLIAM BAYES, ESQ., M.D. L.R.C.P. 
Physician to the Brighton Dispensary, Author of “On 

Nervous Diszask CONNECTED WITH DysPEPsia,” 

ge. Fe. 

“T have for many months been in the habit of 
ordering no other than your Light-Brown Cod Liver 
Oil, which appears to me to possess many advantages 
over the other descriptions of Oil, in its being of one 
invariable strength, in being more palatable, and in 
its greater efficacy. I seldom order a larger dose than 


a Dessert-spoonful, and consider that a ‘Tea-spoonful 
is equal in its effects to a Table-spoonful of the Pale 


0 


THE LANCET. 

“Some of the deficiencies of the Pale Oil are attri- 
butable to the method of its preparation, and especially 
to its filtration through charcoal, In the preference 
of the Light-Brown over the Pale Oil we fully concur. 
We have carefully tested a specimen of Dr. pk JonGu’s 
Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil. We find it to be genuine, 
and rich in iodine and the elements of bile.” 


—o-——_ 


THE MEDICAL CIRCULAR. 

“Much of the Pale Oil sold in the market is found 
to be nothing more than Skate Oil—a fact which will 
account for the failures which have so frequently 
attended the use of the so-called Cod Liver Oil. The 
utmost reliance may be placed on the experimental 
researches of Dr. bE JonGH, who is one of the most 
eminent of European chemists, Our own experience 
practically confirms his judgment, and we unhesi- 
tatingly recommend Dr. pE Jonen’s Light-Brown 
Oil as the best for medical purposes, and well deserving 
the confidence of the profession.” 


os 


ASSOCIATION MEDICAL JOURNAL, 

*No man has given so much attention to the ana- 
lysis of Cod Liver Oil as Dr. pk Jonan., He has now 
undertaken himself to ensure 2 constant supply of the 
most powerful and genuine Cod Liver Oil for medicinal 
purposes. Such an undertaking appears on the face 
of it to have a strong claim on the encouragement of 
the profession, who are certainly much interested in 
obtaining a purer article than those which are now so 
marvellously cheap in the market.” 


—9— 


THE DUBLIN MEDICAL PRESS. 

“ Whatever scepticism may exist respecting the me- 
dicinal virtues of this remedy, no doubt can reasonably 
be entertained that this specimen [Dr. pr JonGu’'s 
Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil] possesses them; and this 
it is of importance to establish at atime when much 
impure and adulterated Oil is offered for sale, and 
freely accepted by practitioners as sufficient for the 
purposes of routine practice.” 


Oil.” 





Savill and Edwards, Printers, 4, Chandos-street, Covent Garden, 
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REPORT 


OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


OF CONTRIBUTORS TO THE 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION, 


HELD AT EDINBURGH, on 20TH FEBRUARY 1856. 


JOHN SINCLAIR, Esq., City Clerk, the Senior Director, in the Chair. 


THE CHAIRMAN said—Will you permit me to avail myself of the privi- 
lege usually accorded to the possessor of this chair, to submit a few obser- 
vations preliminary to the business of the meeting? The subject of Life 
Insurance is one to which for many years I have paid some little attention. 
Brought by circumstances into contact with the late Mr. Cleghorn, the 
founder of this Institution, long before its existence, I could not but admire 
—as indeed no one could have intercourse with him and fail to admire— 
the talent and practical sagacity which he brought to bear on any branch of 
the subject on which his opinion was desired. Accordingly, when the 
Scottish Provident Institution was formed, although I did not immediately 
connect myself with it, in consequence of my having previously effected an 
insurance on my life in the oldest of our mutual societies, in the prosperity 
of which I have personally good cause to rejoice, I felt assured that the 
principles announced by Mr. Cleghorn as the basis of the Institution were 
such as could not fail to commend themselves to the approbation of the 
public. Availing himself of authentic and more recent information than 
the older institutions had access to, he framed a Table of Premiums more 
nearly coinciding with the true duration of life, and laid down the important 
rule that the profit which might arise should be reserved exclusively for the 
benefit of those who might outlive the calculated period, and from whose 
long-continued payments chiefly any profit could be derived, instead of being 
frittered away for the advantage of those who might die at an earlier age, 
and whose policies, therefore, caused a positive loss to the common fund. 
Persuaded of the soundness of these principles, when next I resolved to effect 
an Assurance on my life I felt no doubt or hesitation, but at once applied 
to the Scottish Provident Institution, in which I opened a policy for £500 
for the same premium which, if paid to the older Mutual Office, would 
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have enabled me to insure no more than £400, the difference between the 
two sums being the amount of immediate bonus which I received in conse- 
quence of the more accurately adjusted Table already referred to, while in 
the event of my surviving the period, now not very distant, when, by the 
accumulation of my Premiums and interest, these shall be equal to the sum 
in my Policy, I may reasonably expect a further bonus arising from the ap- 
plication of the rule for the division of our profits already mentioned. Those 
of you who were present at last annual meeting will remember it was stated 
by Mr. Hope, of Fentonbarns, that when, ten or twelve years before, he re- 
solved to insure his life, he had looked most carefully over the terms of the 
whole of the Life Assurance Societies in Edinburgh, and had come to the 
decided conviction that the Scottish Provident was the Oftice which he should 
prefer. Some years afterwards Mr. Hope deemed it expedient to effect a 
second insurance ; and lest he might have been wrong in his first judgment, 
like a prudent man he determined that he should, for the second time, care- 
fully examine the principles that regulated the different Societies ; and again 
he came back to the Scottish Provident, where he had the pleasure of effect- 
ing a second insurance. Now that which Mr. Hope has done twice I have 
done on four several occasions, affording, by the manner in which I have 
sought to provide for the future comfort of those nearest and dearest to me, 
the best evifence of my increasing confidence in the soundness of the prin- 
ciples, and in the stability, of this Institution. Being thus deeply inter- 
ested in the prosperity of this Society, when invited to take a share in the 
direction, I felt not indisposed to comply with the call, and by no means 
regret the time and trouble which I have devoted to its duties, as the know- 
ledge which I have thus acquired of its affairs warrants me, when about to 
retire from the direction, in bearing my humble testimony to the care and 
fidelity with which these are administered ; thus, perhaps, helping to give 
increased confidence to the numerous members of the Institution, scattered 
all over the kingdom, and some in distant parts, that when the time comes 
when their Policies shall be converted into claims, the means of faithfully 
and fully meeting these will not be wanting. This seems to me needful at 
the present time, when men’s minds have been stirred by recent disclosures 
with regard to what have been justly termed “ Bubble Assurance Com- 
panies ”»—none of them, happily, existing in this division of the island—and 
to the fraudulent insurances effected with Companies, some of them of the 
highest standing and respectability, issuing in the perpetration of the most 
enormous trimes. Gentlemen, it becomes us not to boast, for where unprin- 
cipled men combine to commit fraud, no man or set of men may be able 
entirely to thwart their designs ; but I have the satisfaction to state that 
nothing whatever has occurre during the period of my service as a Director, 
nor previously, so far as I am aware, leading even to a suspicion that any 
assurances have been effected with this Institution from other than the most 
praiseworthy motives. This point recalls to my mind the fact that when, 
two or three years ago, a number of Offices adopted resolutions that their 
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policies should be declared absolutely indisputable, the Directors of this 
Office, guided by the judicious advice of a learned gentleman, who still re- 
mains in the Direction, while narrowing the grounds of challenge within the 
smallest possible compass, determined that they would not declare to be in- 
defeasible a policy which had been obtained by fraud—most firmly believ- 
ing that, if in any case fraud were committed, no declaration of ours could 
prevent the law from holding a policy so obtained to be null and void. 
You may be assured that the utmost care is exercised by the weekly Com- 
mittees of the Directors, with the able and judicious assistance of the Medical 
Officer, in scrutinizing every proposal submitted to them, and in guarding 
against the admission of improper parties as members of the Institution. 

And now, Gentlemen, in glancing backwards at the progress of the Insti- 
tution during the period of my own connexion with it, it is interesting to 
observe that my earliest policy, issued in July 1839, was numbered 308, 
while now the number is somewhere about 8000—that at that time the total 
amount for which policies had been issued was only £103,000, while now 
it is about three and a half millions—that our Accumulated Fund was then 
the small sum of about £3300, while now it amounts to nearly £400,000 
—that the cry at one period attempted to be raised, as if our premiums 
were too low, has died away, (our critics now remembering, what previously 
they seemed to have forgotten, that their own non-participating rates were 
really as low as ours)—and that from week to week, we find intelligent 
countrymen of our own, settled in the southern division of the island, when 
they assure their lives, turning northward to their own country, and giving 
the best proof of the confidence they repose in this Institution, and in the 
Directors to whom you intrust the management of its affairs. 

Referring to our Accumulated Fund, it will doubtless be satisfactory to you 
to be informed that in recently examining, as is done annually, the various 
securities in which this large fund is invested, the Committee by whom this 
was done were completely satisfied of the safety of the investments. By far 
the largest portion is lent on undoubted heritable securities, while a consider- 
able sum has been advanced on even better security, viz., that of the Society’s 
own Policies,—the loans, where these form the sole security, being, of 
course, limited to the prescribed proportion of their estimated values. 

One word more, and I shall be done. Now that my term of office as a 
Director has all but expired, permit me to congratulate the members of the 
Institution on the perfect harmony which subsists at the Board, and to 
state, that in ceasing to be of their number I do so with the assurance on 
my part that the Interests of an Association in which all of us, including 
the Directors themselves, are more or less deeply interested, will not be 
neglected. Allow me, in conclusion, to thank the meeting for the patience 
with which they have listened to these observations. They have been much 
too personal in themselves, but I felt that in this way I was best enabled 
to submit to you some results from my experience in the office to which 
you were kindly pleased to call me. 
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Mr. Witi1AM NeEtson, Publisher, said—I have now to lay before you 
the Report of the Directors on the business of the year which has just 
closed, and which, I am happy to inform you, shews a considerable advance 
ou the year preceding. The Directors have accepted in the last year 626 
new proposals, by which the amount assured is £281,418, being an in- 
crease of about ten per cent. on the business of the preceding year. This 
is a result doubly gratifying, when we take into account the circumstances 
in which the country has been placed—the increased taxation, and the 
continued commercial depression—affecting most the classes from which the 
Society chiefly derives its business. Although embracing all classes, from 
the noble to the industrious artisan, yet it is to the commercial community, 
and those depending on professional income, that it has been mainly 
indebted for support ; and, had the Report shewn a falling off instead of 
the reverse, we could not have been disappointed. 

During the past year the Directors have been endeavouring, as they could 
meet with properly qualified persons, to extend the number of the Provincial 
Agencies in those districts where they thought the benefits of the Institution 
would be-most likely to be appreciated. In selecting these Agents they have 
not lost sight of the importance of its being represented by men of the highest 
respectability and influence. Much of the prosperity of the Institution de- 
pends upon this; and they have, therefore, devoted no little care and atten- 
tion to the inquiry. No doubt, the business of the Office might have been 
increased still more by the appointment of travelling agents or promiscuous can- 
vassers, and by allowing larger commissions ; but the Directors have considered 
it much more beneficial in the end, notwithstanding the pressure of exces- 
sive competition, which may fairly be expected to work itself out, to adhere 
to the same cautious rules of management as have been followed from the first. 

Gentlemen, I consider we have cause for congratulation in the Report 
which we are about to hear, and I feel confident that, by continuing the 
same careful system of administration, the results of the current year will 
be still more favourable. Life Assurance, with its varied benefits, only 
requires to be understood to be widely appreciated. As one of its most 
enlightened advocates, Mr. Robert Chambers, whom we have the happiness 
of counting among our members, says, “It is in all cases wise, in many 
cases necessary, and in some an imperative duty.” Nothing can be more 
uncertain than the life of an individual, and hence insurance is called for on 
the part of all who are in a position implying obligations of a pecuniary 
kind, whether natural or commercial. How easy is it now for those who 
have families to provide for their future independence and comfort through 
its means ; and how greatly does it facilitate the arrangements of those 
who might otherwise be unable to satisfy the demands of their creditors. 
In no Office, I am persuaded, can those benefits be better secured than in 
the Scottish Provident Institution, founded as it is on the mutual principle, 
and offering its benefits on terms as liberal as are consistent with the true 
interests alike of individual insurers and the general body of the members. 
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REPORT BY THE DIRECTORS. 


The Report shewed that “the business of the past year has considerably 
exceeded that of the previous year ; a result which, considering the con- 
tinued pressure on the industrial resources of the country, the Directors 
could not have ventured to anticipate.” The new Proposals were 626, 
assuring £281,418, and the corresponding Premiums £9403, 17s. 10d. 
The total Premiums received in the year amounted to £78,676, 4s. 64d. 
The claims in the year, by sixty-three deaths, were £43,139, 3s. The 
Report concluded as follows :—“The Directors have adhered to the same 
areful system of administration as in former years, notwithstanding the 
excessive competition which prevails. They have refused to recognise the 
practice of giving Commissions to induce a preference in bringing business 
to them ; and, in the extension of the Society by means of Agencies, they 
have kept steadily in view the importance of its being represented— 
whether in the case of Agents or Medical Advisers—by persons in whom 
they can place full reliance. As the safest and best means of increasing 
the business, they would, as in former years, earnestly invite the co-opera- 
tion of those who have already become Members, in pointing out its benefits 
to their friends, whose interests not less than their own they will thus have 
the satisfaction of promoting.” 


The Report by the Auditors, and relative States, having been read 
b] b) oO >] 


Mr. JAMeEs Peppir, W.S., in moving the adoption of the Report, said— 
I am sure that this Meeting must have been highly gratified with the result 
of the Report we have heard, as shewing that, even during a year when 
there has been so much pressure on that class of the community to whom 
we mainly look for insurances, the Society has been so prosperous. For my 
own part, I had expected a considerable falling off in the business done, and 
was much pleased to find that both in the number of policies issued, and 
sums insured, an advance had been made on the preceding year. At the 
same time, the real prosperity of an insurance company does not so much 
depend on the amount of business done as on the prudence exercised by its 
Directors in the selection of the lives they assure. In many quarters there 
is too much reason to fear that sufficient discrimination is not exercised. In 
the eagerness of some Offices to shew a large amount of business, large com- 
missions are given to agents, and other inducements held out, which, besides 
detracting from the profits, expose the Company to hazards connected with 
the character of the lives taken. Iam glad to think that this Institution 
has never had recourse to such expedients, and that those who have con- 
nected themselves with it have reason to be satisfied with the care and 
prudence of the Directors and Medical Officers. I do not think, however, 
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that any Society ought to seek to promote its own interests by invidious 
comparisons with others, and therefore I will not draw any. It is enough 
that we hold out prominently before the public its distinctive principles, and 
leave them to judge for themselves. Our Institution keeps its profits for 
those who, by the gross amount of their paid premiums, contribute to make 
these profits; and I think that this principle must commend itself to all 
those, at least, who hope to have long lives. Some may be attracted by 
the addition of large bonuses at a much earlier period than this Society holds 
out, but in any calculations on this subject the rate of premiums should be 
kept in view, and the result in many cases would, I am sure, dissipate a 
delusion, which the declaration of bonuses, whether in the way of present 
payments or prospective additions to the policy, sometimes creates. You, 
sir, alluded to the care taken by the Directors to guard against fraudulent 


insurances. I am glad to think that in this respect the members may have 


the utmost confidence in the Directors of this Institution, and that proposals 
for insurances on the lives of others are very jealously scrutinized—that they 
are not satisfied with a mere general averment of an interest in the life pro- 
posed, but require to have satisfactory evidence of its actual bond fide 


existence. Life Assurance, without this, might degenerate into a mere 
gambling speculation, instead of being, as it ought to be, a prudential safe- 
guard for the benefit of children, and families, and creditors, against the 
casualties and uncertainty of human life. It is gratifying to think that the 
advantages resulting from insurances made from such motives are now so 
generally appreciated, and that every year they are becoming more apparent 
to an extending circle. It should be our endeavour still further to dis- 
seminate a knowledge of its advantages, and induce all whom we can in any 
way influence to participate in these,—assured that thereby we are adding to 
their comfort, and doing them a real and lasting benefit. 


Mr. Hueu Bairp, Brewer, Glasgow, seconded the motion, which was 
carried unanimously. 

On the motion of Mr. Ropert LANDALE, of Pitmedden, the thanks of 
the meeting were given to the Directors. 


Thanks were also voted to the Auditors and Trustees, and to the Office- 
bearers ; and, the Management having been constituted for the ensuing year, 
the meeting separated, after a vote of thanks to their Chairman. 
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THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION | 
FOR LIFE ASSURANCE, 
14, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


ESTABLISHED IN 1837. 


TRUSTEES. 
SIR WILLIAM JOHNSTON, or Krekuitt. 
CHARLES COWAN, Esq., M.P. | WILLIAM CAMPBELL, Esq 
JOHN MASTERMAN, Jvun., Esq., | of Tilliechewan. 
London, JAMES PEDDIE, Esq., W.S. 
DIRECTORS. 


JOHN HUNTER, Esq., Auditor of the Court | CHARLES J. KERR, Esq., Banker. 
of Session. JAMES USHER, Esq., Brewer. 
JOHN PARKER, Esq., Inland Revenue Office. JOHN SCHANK MORE, Esq., Professor 
CHARLES LAWSON, Jun., Esq., Seedsman. of Scots Law, 
ALEXANDER KEITH JOHNSTON, Esq., JOHN F. MACFARLAN, Esq , Chemist. 
Geographer to the Queen JAMES CRAWFORD, Jey., Esq., W.S 
GRAHAM BINNY, Esq., W.S. | JOUN AULD, Esq., W.S. 
NEIL C. CAMPBELL, Esq., Advocate. JAMES CATHCART, Esq., Merchant, Leith. 
ROBERT HUNTER, Esq., Sheriff of Dumbarton | ANDREW RUTHERFURD CLARK, Esq, 
and Bute. | Advocate. 


MEDICAL OFFICER,—JAMES DUNCAN, M.D., 12, Heriot Row. 


BANKERS,—THE NATIONAL BANK. 


THE oBJECT of the founders of the Institution was to give to Contributors 
the full advantage of the Surplus arising on the Common Fund ; and, at the 
same time, to afford the Assurance sought at such a moderate rate of 
Premium as had been previously charged only by the Proprietary Companies 
on their ron-participating scale. A system of division was adopted which, 
while most equitable in principle, is also that by which a surplus arising 
from low Premiums can best be made to afford a satisfactory share of Profits 
to those who shall participate. 

The rates of Premium are shewn in the annexed Table. They are, at early 
and middle ages, about a fourth lower than those of the other Scottish 
Mutual Assurance Societies, so that the Premium for £1000 with them will 
secure about £1230 in this Institution. 

By the system of Division, the Surplus is reserved for those who alone can 
have made surplus payments ; in other words, for those whose Premiums, 
with accumulated interest, amount to the sums in their Policies,—no share 
being given to those Members whose early death (before, it may be, they 
have paid in Premiums a fourth of the sum for which they were assured) 
occasions a oss, instead of contributing to the surplus on the common fund. 


Full statements of the principles, and every information, may be obtained on application 
at the Head Office, or any of the Agencies. 
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TABLE 


Shewing the Annual Premium required for Assurance 
of £100 at Death. 























ANNUAL PREMIUM ANNUAL PREMIUM 

*® | payabieduring — Eimited ty Paya during | mite to 
payments, payments. 

21 |£116 3 | £210 6 36 |£2 8 2 |£8 1 5 
71s 8 | 211 0 3 29 8 32 9 
23 | 117 2 211 6 38 2113 | 34 & 
24/117 7 | 212 1 39 | 21211 | 3 5 9 
2 | 118 0 | 212 6 40 2149 |3 7 5 
26 | 118 6 213 0 41 216 8 | 38 9 2 
27 | 119 2 | 218 6 | 42 | 218 8 | 811 1 
28 11911 | 214 1 43 3 011 313 1 
mia 9 s 214 8 44 33 3 | 815 8 
#30 |*2 1 6 | 215 4 45 35 9 | 817 6 
31 | 22 6 216 2 46 3 8 5 4 0 0 
32 | 28 5] 217 1 47 | 311 5 | 4 2 8 
33 246 218 0 48 314 8 4 5 8 
34 . Ss 9 219 0 49 318 1 4 8 9 
35 | 2 6 10 30 2 50 oe | 412 1 








* Exampie.—aA person aged 30 may secure £100 at death, for a yearly payment during 
his life of £2, 1s. 6d.—the Premium for £1000 being thus £20, 15s. only. 
This Premium, if paid to any of the other Mutual Offices, would secure a 
Policy for £800 only, instead of £1000 ; 
Or he may secure an Assurance of £100, (entitled, of course, to share in the Profits,) 


by an Annual Premium for twenty-one years (thus ceasing at the age of 50) of 
y J g § 


£2, 15s. 4d., and of £1000 for £27, 13s. 4d. In this last case, the Assurer will be 
entirely relieved of Payment before he has passed the prime of life, while the 
Premium he has been called on to pay is nearly the same as most Offices require 
during the whole term of life. 
A Tabular View of the Premiums charged in all the Scottish Life Offices may 
be had gratis on application. 


Forms of Proposals may be obtained, and Assurances effected, by correspondence with 
the Head Office in Edinburgh, or any of the Agencies. 


JAMES WATSON, Manager. 


14, St. ANDREW SQUARE, 
EpInBUuRGB, April 1856. 





OFFICE IN -LONDON,—66, GRACECHURCH STREET. 
OFFICE IN GLASGOW,—67, ST. VINCENT STREET. 





EDINBURGH TT, CONSTABLE, PRINTER TO HER MAJESTY 
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IMPORTANT FAMILY MEDICINE 





NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS, 


MOST CERTAIN PRESERVER OF HEALTH, 
A MILD, YET SPEEDY, SAFE, AND 
EFFECTUAL AID IN CASES OF INDIGESTION, 
AND ALL STOMACH COMPLAINTS, 


AND, AS A NATURAL CONSEQUENCE, 
A PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD, AND A SWEETENER OF THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 


InpicEstion is a weakness or want of power | 
of the digestive juices in the stomach to con- 

vert what we eat and drink into healthy 

matter, for the proper nourishment of the | 
whole system. It is caused by everything | 
which weakens the system in general, or the | 
stomach in particular. From it proceed | 
nearly all the diseases to which we are 
liable ; for itis very certain, that if we could 
always keep the stomach right we should 
only die by old age or accident. Indigestion 
produces a great variety of unpleasant sensa- 
tions: amongst the most prominent of its 
miserable effects are a want of, or an inordi- | 
nate appetite, sometimes attended with a | 
constant craving for drink, a distension or 
feeling of enlargement of the stomach, flatu- 
lency, heartburn, painsin the stomach, acidity, 
unpleasant taste in the mouth, perhaps sick- 
ness, rumbling noise in the bowels: in some 
cases of depraved digestion there is nearly a 
complete disrelish for food, but still the 
appetite is not greatly impaired, as at the 
stated period of meals persons so afflicted can 
eat heartily, although without much gratifi- 
cation ; a long train of nervous symptoms are 
also frequent attendants, general debility, 
great languidness, and incapacity for exer- 
tion. The minds of persons so afflicted fre- 
quently become irritable and desponding, 
and great anxiety is observable in the coun- 
tenance; they appear thoughtful, melan- 
choly, and dejected, under great appre- 
hension of some imaginary danger, will start 
at any unexpected noise or occurrence, and 
become so agitated that they require some 
time to calm and collect themselves; yet for 
all this the mind is exhilarated withoutmuch 





difficulty ; pleasing events, society, will for 
a time dissipate all appearance of disease ; 
but the excitement produced by an agreeable 
change vanishes soon after the cause has 
gone by. Other symptoms are, violent pal- 
pitations, restlessness, the sleep disturbed by 
frightful dreams and startings, and affording 
little or no refreshment; occasionally there 
is much moaning, with a sense of weight and 
oppression upon the chest, nightmare, &c. 
It is almost impossible to enumerate all 
the symptoms of this first invader upon the 
constitution, as in a hundred cases of Jndi- 
gestion there will probably be something 
peculiar to each; but, be they what they 
may, they are all occasioned by the food 
becoming a burden rather than a support to 
the stomach; and in all its stages the medi- 
cine most wanted is that which will afford 
speedy and effectual assistance to the di- 
gestive organs, and give energy to the ner- 
vous and muscular systems,—nothing can 
more speedily or with more certainty effect 
so desirable an object than Norton’s Extract 
of Camomile Flowers. The herb has from 
time immemorial been highly esteemed in 
England as a grateful anodyne, imparting an 
aromatic bitter to the taste, and a pleasing 
degree of warmth and strength to the sto- 
mach ; and in all cases of indigestion, gout 
in the stomach, windy colic, and general 
weakness, it has for ages been strongly re- 
commended by the most eminent practi- 
tioners as very useful and beneficial. The 
great, indeed only, objection to its use has 
been the large quantity of water which it 
takes to dissolve a small part of the flowers, 
and which must be taken with it into the 
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stomach. 
boiling water to dissolve the soluble portion 
of one drachm of Camomile Flowers; and, 
when one or even two ounces may be taken 
with advantage, it must at once be seen 


It requires a quarter of a pint of | 


| 
| 


how impossible it is to take a proper dose of | 


this wholesome herb in the form of tea; and 


the only reason why it has not long since | 
been placed the very first in rank of all | 


restorative medicines is, that in taking it the 
stomach has always been loaded with water, 
which tends in a great measure to counter- 
act, and very frequently wholly to destroy 
the effect. It must be evident that loading 


a weak stomach with a large quantity of | 


water, merely for the purpose of conveying 
into it a small quantity of medicine must be 
injurious; and that the medicine must pos- 
sess powerful renovating properties only to 
counteract the bad effects likely to be pro- 
duced by the water. Generally speaking, 
this has been the case with Camomile Flowers, 
a herb possessing the highest restorative 
qualities, and when properly taken, decidedly 
the most speedy restorer, and the most cer- 
tain preserver of health. 

These PILLS are wholly CAMOMILE, 
prepared by a peculiar process, accidentally 
discovered, and known only to the proprietor, 


and which he firmly believes to be one of | 


the most valuable modern discoveries in 
medicine, by which all the essential and ex- 
tractive matter of more than an ounce of the 
flowers is concentrated in four moderate- 


. . . a ! 
sized pills, Experience has afforded the most 


ample proof that they possess all the fine 
aromatic and stomachic properties for which 
the herb has been esteemed ; and, as they 
are taken into the stomach unencumbered by 
any diluting or indigestible substance, in the 
same degree has their benefit been more im- 
mediate and decided. Mild in their opera- 
tion and pleasant in their effect, they may be 
taken at any age, and under any circum- 
stance, without danger or inconvenience. A 
person exposed to cold and wet a whole day 
or night could not possibly receive any in- 
jury from taking them, but, on the contrary, 
they would effectually prevent a cold being 
taken. After a long acquaintance with and 
strict observance of the medicinal properties 
of Norton’s Camomile Pills, it is only doing 
them justice to say, that they are really the 
most valuable of all Tontc Meprcrnes. By 
the word tonic is meant a medicine which 


OBSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION. 


gives strength to the stomach sufficient to 
digest in proper quantities all wholesome 
food, which increases the power of every 
nerve and muscle of the human body, or, in 
other words, invigorates the nervous and 
muscular systems. The solidity or firmness 
of the whole tissue of the body which so 
quickly follows the use of Vorton’s Camomile 
Pills, their certain and speedy effects in re- 
pairing the partial dilapidations from time or 
| intemperance, and their lasting salutary in- 
fluence on the whole frame, is most con- 
| vincing, that in the smallest compass is con- 
| tained the largest quantity of the tonic prin- 
ciple, of so peculiar a nature as to pervade 
the whole system, through which it diffuses 
| health and strength sufticient to resist the 
formation of disease, and also to fortify the 
constitution against contagion; as such, their 
general use is strongly recommended as a 
preventative during the prevalence of malig- 
nant fever or other infectious diseases, and 
to persons attending sick rooms they are in- 
valuable, as in no one instance have they ever 
failed in preventing the taking of illness, 
even under the most trying circumstances. 
As Norton's Camomile Pills are parti- 
cularly recommended for all stomach com- 
plaints or indigestion, it will probably be ex- 
pected that some advice should be given 
respecting diet, though after all that has been 
written upon the subject, after the publication 
of volume upon volume, after the country 
has, as it were, been inundated with prac- 
tical essays on diet, as a means of prolonging 
life, it would be unnecessary to say more, 


| 


did we not feel it our duty to make the f 


humble endeavour of inducing the public to 
regard them not, but to adopt that course 
which is dictated by nature, by reason, ant 





rr: 


by common sense. Those persons who study f 


| the wholesomes, and are governed by the 
| opinions of writers on diet, are uniformly 
| both unhealthy in body and weak in mint. 
There can be no doubt that the palate is de- 
| signed to inform us what is proper for the 
| stomach, and of course that must best 1- 
struct us what food to take and what to 
avoid: we want no other adviser. Nothing 
| 


can be more clear than that those articles 
which are agreeable to the taste were by 
nature intended for our food and sustenance, § 
whether liquid or solid, foreign or of nati’§ 
production: if they are pure and unadu: 
| terated, no harm need be dreaded by thet 
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OBSERVATIONS ON INDIGESTION. 3 


use; they will only injure by abuse. Con- 
sequently, whatever the palate approves, eat 
anddrink always in moderation, but never 
in excess; keeping in mind that the first 
process of digestion is performed in the 
mouth, the second in the stomach; and that, 
in order that the stomach may be able to do 
its work properly, it is requisite the first 
process should be well performed ; this con- 
sists in masticating or chewing the solid 
food, so as to break down and separate the 
fibres and small substances of meat and ve- 
getable, mixing them well, and blending the 
whole together before they are swallowed ; 
and it is particularly urged upon all to take 
plenty of time to their meals and never eat 
inhaste. If you conform to this short and 
simple, but comprehensive advice, and find 
that there are various things which others 
eat and drink with pleasure and without in- 
convenience, and which would be pleasant 
to yourself only that they disagree, you may 
at once conclude that the fault is in the 
stomach, that it does not possess the power 
which it ought to do, that it wants assist- 
ance, and the sooner that assistance is af- 
forded the better. A very short trial of this 
medicine will best prove how soon it will 
put the stomach in a condition to perform 
with ease all the work which nature intend- 
ed for it. By its use you will soon be able 
to enjoy, in moderation, whatever is agree- 
able to the taste, and unable to name one in- 


) dividual article of food which disagrees with 


or sits unpleasantly on the stomach. Never 
forget that a small meal well digested affords 
more nourishment to the system than a large 
one, even of the same food, when digested 
imperfectly. Let the dish be ever so deli- 
clous, ever so enticing a variety offered, the 
bottle ever so enchanting, never forget that 
temperance tends to preserve health, and 
that health is the soul of enjoyment. But 
should an impropriety be at any time, or ever 
so often committed, by which the stomach 
becomes overloaded or disordered, render it 
immediate aid by taking a dose of Norton's 
Camomile Pills, which will so promptly as- 










were 


{ 





sist in carrying off the burden thus impose 
upon it that all will soon be right again. 

It is most certainly true that every person 
in his lifetime consumes a quantity of nox- 
ious matter, which if taken at one meal 
would be fatal: it is these small quantities 
of noxious matter, which are introduced into 
our food, either by accident or wilful adul- 
teration, which we find so often upset the 
stomach, and not unfrequently lay the foun- 
dation of illness, and perhaps final ruination 
to health. To preserve the constitution, it 
should be our constant care, if possible, to 
counteract the effect of these small quantitics 
of unwholesome matter; and whenever, in 
that way, an enemy to the constitution finds 
its way into the stomach, a friend should 


| be immediately sent after it, which would 


prevent its mischievous effects, and expel it 
altogether ; no better friend can be found, 
nor one which will perform the task with 
greater certainty than NORTON’S CAMO- 
MILE PILLS. And let it be observed that 


| the longer this medicine is taken the less it 


will be wanted; it can in no case become 
habitual, asits entire action is to give energy 
and force to the stomach, which is the spring 
of life, the source from which the whole frame 
draws its succour and support. After an 
excess of eating or drinking, and upon every 
oceasion of the general health being at all 
disturbed, these Prits should be immediately 
taken, as they will stop and eradicate dis- 
ease at its commencement. Indeed, it is 


| most confidently asserted, that by the timely 


use of this medicine only, and a common de- 


_ gree of caution, any person may enjoy all the 
| comforts within his reach, may pass through 


life without an illness, and with the cer- 


| tainty of attaining a healthy OLD AGE. 


On account of their volatile properties, 
they must be kept in bottles ; and if closely 
corked their qualities are neither impaired by 
time nor injured by any change of climate 
whatever. Price 134d. and 2s. 9d. each, with 
full directions. The large bottle contains the 
quantity of three small ones, or Prius equal 
to fourteen ounces of CamomILe FLowers. 


Sold by nearly all respectable Medicine Vendors. 


Be particular to ask for “‘NORTON’S PILLS” and 
do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 





A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


GODFREVS EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS 


is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the 
SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming appearance; being at once a most fragrant 
perfume and delightful cosmetic. It will completely remove Tan, Sunburn, Redness, 
&c.; and, by its Balsamic and Healing qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, and free 
from dryness, scurf, &c.; clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption; and, by con- 
tinuing its use only a short time, the skin will become and continue soft and smooth, 
and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. In the process of shaving it is invalu- 
able, as it allays the irritation and smarting pain, annihilates every pimple and all rough. § 
ness, and renders the skin smooth and firm. It protects the skin from the effects of the 
cold winds and damp atmosphere which prevail during the winter months, and will be 
found beyond all praise to use as a Family Lotion on all occasions. 
Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d. with Directions for using it, by all 
Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 





A CURE FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 





“ The Eighth Plague,” said the learned Dr. Johnson, “is the Gout, and that man who 
discovers a Medicine to alleviate its torments deserves well of his country; but he who can 
effect a cure should have a Monument raised to his memory as high as St. Paul’s, as wide as 
the Thames, and as lasting as time.” 


SIMCO'S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS 


are sold by nearly all Medicine Vendors at 1s. 13d. and 2s. 9d. per Box; the former! 
containing doses for five, and the latter for fifteen day ys; and so many individu: als, who’ 
considered themselves martyrs to Gout or Rheumatism, are now ready and willing to beat 
testimony of the wonderful effects of Simco’s Pills, that the Proprietor fearlessly chal- 
lenges the whole world to produce a Medicine which at all deserves to be compared to 
them. There are many instances in which persons have been completely restored to 
health and activity by taking Srco’s Govur Pitts, who have suffered from Rheumatic 
Gout for several years, and had drawn on a miscrable existence, having lost the use of 
their limbs, believing that death alone could terminate their sufferings. 

Whilst taking the Pills, no particular rules or restrictions are necessary, as they are 
warranted not to contain any preparation of Mercury whatever; they seldom produce 
perspiration, purging, or sickness, but invariably improve the general health, sharpen the 
appetite, and facilitate digestion. Those periodically subject to Gout, Rheumatic Gout, 
Rheumatic Fever, &c., should keep these Pills by them, as by their timely use an 
approaching attack may always be averted, and the tendency of these complaints ti 
attack a vital part be effectually counteracted. 








INFLUENZA, COUGHS AND COLDS. 


SIMCO’S ESSENCE 0% LINSEED 


is the most efficacious remedy ever discovered for the relief of persons suffering frou 
Influenza; the first two doses generally arrest the progress of this distressing complain 
and a little perseverance completely removes it. Children’s Coughs, as well as rece 
ones in Adults, will be removed by a few doses (frequently by the first) ; and Asthmati 

persons, who previously had not been able to lie down in bed, have received the utmos 


benetit from the use of ‘ 


SIMCO’S ESSENCE OF LINSEED. ) 
Sold in Bottles at 1s. 13d., and 2s. 9d. each. { 
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